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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  original  of  the  following  pages  Was  pub- 
liflied  at  Paris  about  two  years  ago.  The  known 
abilities  of  the  Author,  the  merits  of  the  prefent 
performance,  and  the  conviétion  that  fuch  a  work 
had  been  long  wanted  in  Medical  and  Philofo- 
phical  Literature,  induced  me  to  attempt  its 
tranflation. — In  executing  my  talk,  I  have  ftudied 
io  preferve  faithfully  the  fenfe  of  the  Author.  I 
have,  however,  ventured  to  correal  a  few  mif- 
takes,  (relating  chiefly  to  names  and  titles)  into 
which  he  had  fallen  ;  and  in  the  Notes  fub- 
joined  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  I  have  contro- 
verted certain  pofitions  in  the  text,  which  feemed 
to  admit  of  doubt,  and  illuftrated  others,  which 
appeared  to  require  explanation. 


Lo  K  D  d  N, 

Sept.  12,  1805. 


PREFACE  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


The  prefent  work  was  compofed  during  the 
winter  of  1794-5.  Garat,  at  prefent  Member  of 
the  Senate,  was  at  that  time  Commiffioner  of 
Public  Inftruftion.  Conne6ted  with  him  by  ties 
of  friendfhip,  which  time,  our  taftes,  our  lludies, 
our  common  wifhes  for  the  progrefs  of  know- 
ledge and  the  increafe  of  the  happinefs  of  man- 
kind, had  been  conftantly  ftrengthening  and  con- 
firming, I  felt  particularly  interefted  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  comprehenfive  plan  which  he  had 
formed  for  the  improvement  of  all  the  branches 
of  education.  He  judged  that  I  might  alTift  him 
in  his  undertaking.  Some  views  which  I  had 
communicated  to  him,  refpe6ting  the  application 
of  Analytical  Methods  to  the  ftudy  of  Medicine, 
appeared  to  him  both  juft  and  ufeful.  In  con- 
fequence  of  his  preffing  entreaties,  I  was  induced 
to  put  them  into  fome  kind  of  order  :  and  it  then 
was  my  intention  to  have  publifiied  them  without 
delay. 

But 
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But>  as  it  generally  happens,  when  we  take 
the  trouble  to  confider  any  fubjeft  in  all  its  dif- 
ferent lights,  in  proportion  as  1  colleded  my 
ideas  and  attempted  to  digeft  them,  I  found  the 
work  fwell  under  my  hands,  and  the  fubjeft  ac- 
quired, in  my  mind,  greater  extent  and  impor- 
tance. I  ventured  to  conceive  the  plan  of  re- 
ducing all  the  branches  of  medical  fcience  to 
very  limple  elements,  by  indicating,  in  each  branch, 
the  method  which  appeared  the  beft  calculated 
to  guide,  with  certainty,  its  ftudy  and  fyftem  of 
inftruftion. 

An  undertaking  of  fo  great  a  magnitude,  which 
was  deligned  to  exhibit  the  fcience  in  entirely  new 
points  of  view,  rendered  feveral  preliminary  con- 
-  liderations  neceflary  :  it  was  intended  to  have 
been  preceded  by  an  introduction,  in  which  I  ' 
thought  it  might  be  ufeful  to  give  a  rapid  Iketch" 
of  the  different  revolutions  of  medicine,  and  to  " 
defcribe,  in  a  fummary  manner,  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  Ihould  direft  its  reform. 

This  introduftion  is  the  only  part  which  I  have 
been  able  to  finilh.  Till  the  prefent  moment,  I 
was  unwilling  to  publifti  it,  in  the  hope  of  one 

day 
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day  accompliftiing  my  original  deHgn.  But  the 
declining  ftate  of  my  health  prevents  me  from 
indulging  any  longer  this  hope,  which,  perhaps, 
it  was  prefumptuous  in  me  ever  to  have  enter- 
tained. I  have,  therefore,  yielded  to  the  foli- 
citations  of  fome  of  my  friends,  in  fubmitting 
this  imperfeél  Iketch  to  the  public.  I  certainly 
fliould  have  defired  to  render  it  more  worthy  of 
their  acceptance  :  but  the  fame  reafon  which  in* 
duces  me  to  commit  my  work  to  the  prefs,  has 
deprived  me  of  the  courage  and  the  means  of 
perfecting  it.  Such  as  it  is,  it  will  be  found,  I 
believe,  to  contain  fome  ufeful  ideas  :  and  this 
belief  has  been  fufficient  to  overcome  my  fcruples 
with  refpeêl  to  its  publication,  which,  perhaps, 
would  have  prompted  me  to  conlign  it  to  obli- 
vion. If  our  young  ftudents,  for  whofe  ufe  it 
is  particularly  deftined,  fliould  derive  any  benefit 
from  its  perufal,  the  fatisfaftion  of  having  affifted 
them  in  their  labours  will  amply  reward  me  for 
my  troublç. 
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DESIGN  OF  THE  WORK. 

In  proportion  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Sciences 
are  extended,  it  becomes  more  requilite  to  im- 
prove the  methods  of  arrangement  and  inftruc- 
tion.  To  the  fciences  of  obfervation  this  remark 
is  peculiarly  applicable.  The  mind  foon  finds  itfelf 
loft  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  faôls  which  have  been 
collefted,  if  the  genius  of  philofophy  does  not 
arrange  them  in  a  proper  order,  whence  may 
iflue,  as  it  were,  fpontaneoufly,  the  general  prin- 
ciples belonging  to  each  particular  branch  of-  re- 
fearch.  When  thefe  principles  have  been  legi- 
timately deduced  from  the  comparifon  and  exa- 
mination of  all  the  fafls  combined,  the  fyftem,  or 
general  doftrine,  refulting  from  them,  is  no  longer 
a  vague  hypothefis  ;  but  forms  a  true  picture  of 
the  feience,  at  leaft,  in  as  far  as  the  ftate  of  its 
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progrefs  will  permit  it  to  be  traced  :  and  the  new 
difcoveries,  that  may  be  made,  will  be  ealily  re- 
ferred to  the  general  principles,  to  which  they 
relate  ;  whether  they  tend  to  confirm  them,  or 
to  contradift  them,  and  to  render  fome  changes 
or  modifications  of  them  neceffary. 

According  to  this  laft  fuppofition,  that  is,  when 
the  new  difcoveries  overturn  certain  conclufions, 
which  all  the  fatls  formerly  known  had  caufed  to  be 
regarded  as  general  truths,  it  may  be  eafily  per- 
ceived, that  the  claffification  of  the  fame  faéls, 
and  the  expreffion  or  connection  of  the  principles, 
which  muft  always  be  direftly  deduced  from  them, 
will  demand  more  or  lefs  important  correftions. 
Every  period,  which  is  diftinguiftied  by  the  marked 
advances  of  any  fcience,  muft  be  equally  cha- 
raélerized  by  analogous  reforms  in  the  language, 
and  in  the  elements  of  that  feience.    The  hu- 
man mind,  in  order  to  obtain  a   ready  com- 
mand, and  facility  in  the  application  of  its  ac- 
quirements, muft  pofTefs  a  common  principle  that 
combines  them,  arranges  them,  and  forms  a  com- 
plete whole  of  the  parts,  which  in  themfelves  are 
infignificant,  as  long  as  they  remain  fcattered  and 
undigefted.    Each  of  thefe  epochs  will  afcribe  to 
itfelf  the  exclufive  poffeffion  of  the  truth  ;  and  all 
of  them  may  have  an  equal  claim  to  it,  if  the 
fyftems  which  they  have  produi^ed  embrace  and 
^  conneOl,  in  a  natural  manner,  aLL  the  known 

Éaôts; 
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fafts;  for  general  truths  are,  and  cari  be  only 
conclurions  from  all  the  obfervations,  or  from 
all  the  particular  ideas,  which  have  been  col- 
le6led  on  any  given  fubjeft. 

There  are,  however,  diicoveries,  which  fliake  the 
very  foundations  of  a  fcience,  and  which,  in  a 
manner,  change  its  whole  appearance.  How 
then  is  it  poffible  that  its  fyftem  of  arrangement, 
and  its  method  of  inftru6lion,  fliould  not  undergo 
a  fimilar  reform  ? 

But,  even,  when  the  new  fa6is  which  are  ob- 
ferved,  or  the  new  ideas  which  are  acquired,  na- 
turally find  their  place  in  the  arrangements  for- 
merly adopted,   the  gradually  increafing  num- 
ber of  thofe  faSls  and  ideas  obliges  us,  from 
time  to  time,  to  revife  and  fimplify  the  clalTifi- 
cations,  which  comprife  them,  and  the  methods, 
which  have  been  reforted  to  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  ftudy.    In  this  way,  fcience  may  be  com- 
pared to  an  inquifitive  traveller,  who,  collecting 
every  thing  which  interefts  him  on  his  journey, 
fees  bis  baggage  increafe  in  bulk  every  moment, 
and  feels  himfelf  frequently  obliged  to  fi-op  and 
examine  it,  in  order  to  free  himfelf  from  the  ufe- 
lefs  and  redundant  articles,  or  to  arrange,  in  a 
more  fuitable  order,  thofe  which  he  cannot  dif- 
penfe  with,  that  they  may  occupy  lefs  room,  and 
that  the  carriage  or  the  employment  of  them  may 
become  more  eafy  and  convenient. 

B  £  If 
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•  If  there  be  a  fcience  overcharged,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expreffion,  with  fuperfluous  baggage, 
it  is  doubtlefs  medicine  ;  and  none  ftands  more  in 
need  of  a  true  philofophical  fpirit  to  dire6t  its 
reform.  A  rigorous  method,  which  would  free 
it  from  all  ufelefs  and  extraneous  matter,  is  re- 
quired for  fimplifying,  by  an  improved  arrange- 
ment, the  fyftem  of  necelTary  knowledge  of  which 
it  is  compofed,  and  for  throwing  a  new  light  on 
the  true  relations  which  it  bears  to  feveral  other 
fciences.  The  objeéis  of  its  attention  are  fo  nu- 
merous; the  qualities  of  mind  required  for  its 
cultivation  are  fo  various,  and  even,  in  appear- 
ance, fo  oppofite  ;  the  praélice  of  the  art  is  fo 
full  of  difficulties  ;  the  chief  obje6l  which  it  has 
in  view,  is  one  of  fo  very  high  importance  ;  that 
a  complete  reform,  fimilar  to  that  which  was  for- 
merly effeéled  by  Hippocrates,  is  required  for  pro- 
moting itsprogrefs,  the  improvement  of  its  plan  of 
inftru6lion,  and  its  application  to  ufeful  purpofes. 
The  interefts  of  humanity,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
fcience  itfelf,  plead  for  it. 

,  At  a  time  when  all  the  branches  of  fcience  are 
i-n  fome  meafure  renovated,  thofe  phyficians  who 
are  endowed  with  any  portion  of  philofophy, 
ihould  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  unite  their  efforts, 
ih  order  to  accomplifh  this  great  reform  of 
their  fcience  and  their  art.  The  enlightened  ftate 
of  the  age  will  allow  it  to  be  more  complete,  and 
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more  permanent  in  its  effects,  than  even  Hip- 
pocrates could  have  rendered  it  in  his  time. 
Confidering  the  rapid  and  progreffive  impulfe 
which  has  been  communicated  to  all  the  branches 
of  human  knowledge,  it  would  not  be  fufficient 
to  execute  merely  the  reforms  which  are  required 
at  thé  prefent  moment  ;  but  we  fliould  pave  the 
way  for  thofe  that  may  become  necelTary  after- 
wards ;  for  all  ought  to  be  directed  by  the  fame 
fpirit,  if  not  executed  on  the  fame  plan.  Wit- 
neffes  of  the  daily  advances  which  are  made  in  the 
other  departments  of  natural  philofophy,  to  which 
men  of  genius  have  applied  the  true  methods  of  re- 
fearch,  phyiicians  furely  would  not  be  excufable, 
if  they  allowed  the  beautiful  and  extenfive  fcience 
which  they  cultivate,  to  remain  buried  under  that 
crude  and  undigefted  mafs  of  materials,  which  ob- 
fervers  have  fo  often  collefited  Mdthout  difcern- 
ment,  and  which  theorifts  have  fo  gften  employed 
\yithout  judgement  or  difcrimination.  Surrounded, 
as  they  are,  by  objefts  fo  various,  fo  fugitive,  fo 
delicate,  and  in  the  examination  of  which  the 
leaft  aberrations  of  reafoning  or  deduction  lead  to 
the  moft  dangerous  errors  ;  they  certainly  will  not 
be  permitted  to  tolerate  a  vague  and  inaccurate 
language,  capable  of  obfcuring  the  moft  fimple 
truths,  and  of  giving  to  the  mere  fictions  of  the  ima- 
gination all  the  appearances  of  reality. — The  time 
is  come  for  placing  medicine  on  a  level  with  the 
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other  fciehces,  and  for  determining,  with  precifion, 
their  mutual  relations.  Situated  between  phyficsand 
moral  philofophy,  it  is  of  peculiar  importance  to  dil- 
cover,and  to  point  out,  with  clearnefs  and  exaftnefs, 
the  true  relations  which  it  bears  to  each  of  thefe  fci^ 
ences.  It  muft  borrow  the  ftriftand  precile  language 
of  the  former,  and  the  liberal,  and  as  it  were  fa- 
miliar, tone  of  the  latter.  It  muft  take  advan- 
tage of  all  that  the  intelle6tual  philofophy  has  moft 
rigoroufly  eftablilhed  in  its  theories,  and  of  all 
the  delicate  illuftrations  which  its  daily  appli- 
cation to  the  fenfitive  frame  fuggefts.  Iij 
ihort,  after  having,  by  the  fure  methods  of  ob- 
fervation,  experiment,  and  reafoning,  reduced 
its  principles  to  a  regular  fyftem,  it  will  be  ne- 
cefifary,  that  the  improvements  in  its  plan  of  in- 
ilruclion  fliould  form  for  practice  a  fet  of  minds, 
at  once  profound,  comprehenfive,  firm,  and  pliant, 
■who  join  to  the  light  of  a  fuperior  underftanding 
that  knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  and  that 
facility  of  aftion,  without  which  all  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture an<i  of  art  are  almoft  wholly  ufelefs.  Happy 
combination,  perhaps  even  indifpenfible,  for  pre- 
venting the  praftice  of  a  fcience,  of  which  the 
objefts  are  fo  various  and  fo  delicate,  from  be- 
'tioming  a  mere  fcourge  of  humanity! 

Influenced  by  thefe  powerful  confiderations,  I 
'had  ventured  to  conceive  the  plan  of  a  new  claf- 
"fificatjon  of  the  different  branches  of  medical 

refearcb, 
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refearch.  I  judged  it  advifable  to.  adopt  a  new- 
arrangement  of  the  fa6ls  on  which  it  refts,  and  of 
the  particular  ideas  or  opinions  which  their  care- 
ful examination  fuggefts  ;  and  without  prefuming 
to  change  its  phrafeology  or  its  nomenclature,  I 
hoped  to  be  able,  by  rigoroufly  determining  the 
meaning  of  the  words  I  employed,  to  banilh  in- 
tirely  from  its  language,  that  vaguenefs  and  that 
obfcurity,  which  io  very  much  disfigure  it.  This 
appeared  to  me  a  duty  fo  much  the  more  indif- 
penfible,  that  thefe  defeêts  may  miflead  even  the 
moft  enlightened  inquirers  ;  and,  above  all,  by 
furniftiing  the  ignorant  quack  with  an  almoft  in- 
acceffible  afylum,  they  become,  firft,  the  fource 
of  the  moft  fatal  errors,  and,  afterwards,  fanftioii 
them  by  a  fort  of  myfterious  attra6tion.  As  i  pro^ 
pofed  to  confider  the  fcience  of  medicine,  more 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  treatment  of  dif- 
eafes,  it  was  to  that  branch  of  it  which  bears  the 
name  of  Therapeutics,  that  all  the  others  were 
to  have  been  fubordinate  ;  it  was  in  relation  to  it 
that  all  their  fubdivifions  were  to  have  been  traced, 
and  all  their  mutual  connections  determined  ;  and 
the  conclufaons,  refulting  from  this  new  method  of 
regarding  things,  were  all  to  have  had  the  common 
aim  of  improving  the  pra6^tice  of  the  art. 

Different  avocations  and  duties,  however,  have 
not  allowed  me  to  accomplilh  fo  great  an  under- 
taking, which,  befides,  is,  in  all  probability,  above 

B  4  my 
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my  powers.  The  following  work,  which  was  de^ 
figned  for  an  introduôlion  to  it,  is  the  only  part  of 
it  which  has  been  completed  ;  it  is,  at  leaft,  the 
only  part  which  I  can  at  prefent  venture  to  offer 
to  our  young  ftudents,  to  whom  I  fmcerely  hope 
it  may  not  prove  wholly  ufelefs. 

The  direft  objeâ:,  then,  of  this  work  is  to  trace, 
in  a  rapid  and  fummary  manner,  the  hiftory  &î 
the  revolutions  of  medical  fcience;  to  diftin- 
guifli  e;ach  revolution  by  the  circumftances  which 
have  occafioned  it,  and  by  the  changes  which  it  has 
effeéled  in  the  ftate,  or  in  the  progrefs,  of  the 
fcience;  and  laftly,  to  endeavour  todifcover,  if  thefe 
different  views,  when  fubjefted  to  modern  philof 
fophical  methods,  may  not  luggeft  fome  ufeful 
hints  for  the  reform  of  the  fcience,  and  of  its 
plan  of  inftruction. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  all  the  caufes  of  the  different 
changes  Avhich  medicine  has  undergone,  and  tp 
defcribe  them  with  exaêlnefs,  it  would  be  neceffary 
to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  its  hiftory;  it  would 
be  neceffary  to  join  with  it  the  hiftory  of  many  other 
collateral  fciences;  it  would  be  neceffary  even  to 
trace  hj  fome  degree  that  of  civilized  fociety.  Indeed 
it  is  onl}^,  perhaps,  by  viewing  thefe  different  ob- 
jets together;  by  examining  the  reciprocal  adion 
of  the  focial  ftate  and  of  political  events  upon 
each  other,  their  common  influence  on  the  progrefs 
'  of  the  human  naind  in  general,  and  that  of  the  dif- 
ferent; 
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ferent  fciences  on  medicine,  in  particular,  that  we 
can  form  a  precife  and  perfeft  idea  of  the  ftate  of 
the  latter,  in  all  its  ftages  of  advancement,  down  to 
the  prefent  time.  Nothing,  certainly,  would  be 
more  philofophical,  than  its  hiftory  executed  on 
fuch  a  plan,  and  with  fuch  views;  it  would  re- 
flect a  new  and  clear  light  upon  many  parts  of 
the  general  hiftory  of  mankind,  with  which,  at 
firft  fight,  the  fcience  of  medicine  feems  to  have 
no  connexion.  But  our  objeft  does  not  prefcribe  to 
us  fo  vaft  a  plan.  It  will  fuffice  for  our  purpofe, 
to  chara6terize  diftinftly  the  principal  epochs  of 
medical  hiftory  ;  to  point  out,  in  each  revolution, 
the  real  ftate  of  public  opinion  ;  to  appreciate, 
with  accuracy,  caufes  and  effefts  ;  and  laftly,  to 
inquire,  what  are  the  proper  means  of  promoting 
the  reform  which  has  been  for  fomç  time  pre- 
paring, and  which,  eventually,  cannot  fail  of  ac- 
complifliment. 

Such,  then,  is  the  defign  of  the  following  work. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SECTION  I. 
7*  the  Art  of  Medicine  founded  on  a  folid  hafis  ? 

Before  we  enter  upon  our  fubje6l,  fome  pre- 
liminary confiderations  are  neceffary. — Many  phi- 
lofophers  of  reputation  have  regarded  medicine  as  a 
deceitful  art,  the  empire  of  which  was  founded  fole- 
ly  on  credulity  and  weaknefs-  The  fecret  fprings  of 
the  human  frame  are,  they  fay,  too  delicate  for 
us  to  flatter  ourfelves,  that  we  ever  can  precifely 
afcertain  the  caufes  of  their  derangement.  Na- 
ture has  placed  in  her  work  the  means  of  reftoring 
order  ;  and  whenever  thefe  means  are  infufficient 
in  themfelves,  the  pretended  refources  of  medi- 
cine are  wholly  ufelefs. 

Even  fome  very  enlightened  phyficians  have 
countenanced  this  opinion  ;  at  leaft,  they  limit  the 
power  of  the  art  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  regard 
the  ftudy  of  it  rather  as  an  objeft  of  curiofity, 
than  of  utility.  The  knowledge  of  man,  in  a  ftate 
of  health  and  difeafe,  forms,  in  their  eyes,  but  a 
branch  of  natural  hiftory,  interefting  no  doubt  in 
itielf,  but  fcarcely  applicable  to  the  prefervation 
of  human  life. 

According 
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According  to  either  of  thefe  ways  of  confidering 
the  medical  art,  it  would  deferve  but  little  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  government.  If  it  be 
viewed  in  the  former  light,  it  would  only,  like  other 
forts  of  impofture,  require  the  fuperintendance  of 
a  ftriO;  and  vigilant  police;  if  it  be  placed  in  the  lat- 
ter point  of  view,  we  fliould  lofe  no  time  in  fubjefl- 
ing  it  to  the  moft  fcrupulous  examination,  in  or- 
der to  feleêl  the  fmall  portion  of  ufeful  knowledge 
which  it  contains,  and  to  confign  the  relt  to  con- 
tempt and  oblivion.  \ 

In  another  work  I  have  difcuffed  this  queftion 
of  the  certainty  of  medicine.  I  have  ftated,  at 
full  length,  the  different  arguments  upon  both 
fides,  and  I  ilatter  myfelf,  that  I  have  fucceeded  in 
removing  the  doubts  and  difficulties,  vi^hich  mull 
have  fuggefted  themfelves  to  every  reflefting  mind. 
I  lhall,  in  this  place,  mention  briefly  the  conclu- 
fions  which  have  refulted  from  that  inquiry. 

The  ftudy  of  nature  is,  in  general,  a  ftudy  of 
fa6ls,  and  not  of  caufes.  We  obferve  merely  a  fé- 
riés of  phenomena  and  of fenfibie  changes,  frequent- 
ly without  having  the  means  of  difcovering  how 
thefe  phenomena  take  place,  or  how  thefe  changes 
are  effefted. — For  ftudying  the  phenomena,  which 
living  bodies  exhibit  to  our  view,  and  for  tracing 
their  hiftory  wilh  accuracy,  it  is  notneceffary  that  we 
know  the  nature  of  the  principle  th^t  animates  them, 

or 
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or  the  manner  in  which  it  brings  their  powers 
into  a6lion.  It  is  fufficient  for  our  purpofe,  to  af- 
certain  the  exiltence  of  the  phenomena  themfelves, 
to  mark  the  order  in  which  they  are  produced,  as 
well  as  the  mutual  relations  which  they  bear  to 
one  another,  and  to  clafs  them  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  both  this  order  and  thefe  mutual  relations 
may  be  diftin6tly  perceived.  For  fiudjing  the 
healthy  and  difeafed  ftates,  for  tracing  the  progrefs 
and  developement  of  any  particular  difeafe,  we 
have  no  occafion  to  know  the  eiîence  of  life,  or 
that  of  the  morbific  caufe.  Obfervation,  experi- 
ence, and  reafoning  are  fufficient  for  our  pur- 
pofe— We  require  nothing  more. 

As,'  during  health,  a  feries  of  regular  aftions 
are  performed,  for  fupporting,  and,  in  fome 
meafure,  for  renewing  it  every  moment  ;  fo, 
according  to  the  laws  of  organization,  the  ftate 
of  difeafe  is  accompanied  by  another  feries  of  ac- 
tions, which  feem  deftined  to  undermine  it  ;  but 
which,  in  reality,  when  they  are  neither  too  weak, 
nor  too  violent,  nor  diverted  from  their  proper 
end,  by  new  diforders,  tend,  for  the  moft  part,  to 
reeftablifli  the  natural  health  and  order  of  the 
fyftem. 

Thefe  movements  are  manifefted  by  phenomena 
peculiar  to  themfelves,  which,  to  attentive  ob- 
fervers,  charaSerize  them  fufêciently.  Such. are 
the  ejeôtion  of  fubftances  which  diforder  the  fto- 

mach, 
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mach,  frequent  alvine  difcharges,  copious  diu- 
refes,  hemorrhages,  perfpu'ations,  &c. 

Sometimes,  the  changes  which- take  place  in  the 
animal  economy  are  more  obfcure  and  concealed; 
their  external  figns  are  lefs  evident  ;  and  their 
nature  is  no  longer  the  fame.  Thus,  the  averfion 
to  fome  particular  fubftances,  or  uncommon  ap- 
petites for  others,  traniient  exaltations  or  depref- 
fions  of  different  vital  funftions,  certain  changes 
in  the  fyltem  fubje&ed  to  a  periodical  revolution, 
or  returning  at  undetermined  times,  are  at  once 
the  figns  of  internal  diforders  in  the  body,  and  the 
inftruments  by  which  nature  effects  their  cure. 
It  only  requires  fome  attention  to  perceive  thefe 
different  phenomena,  and  to  difcover  in  what 
cafes  thefe  fpontaneous  efforts  are  ufeful  or  in- 
jurious. 

From  obfervation  alfo  we  learn,  what  general 
combination  of  fymptoms  diftiliguifhes  the  difeafes, 
in  which  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  patient,  or  favour- 
able to  his  cure,  to  follow  the  fuggeftions  of  in- 
ftinft,  and  to  direêl  our  operations  accordingly. 

But  certain  fubftances  applied  to  living  bodies 
occafion  the  fame  aftions,  and  produce  the  fame 
phenomena.  Taken  internally,  fome  purge  or  pro- 
voke vomiting;  others  promote  perfpiration,  or 
occafion  an  increafed  flow  of  urine,  or  excite  or 
diminilh  the  vital  actions  ;  while  others,  again, 

moderate 
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moderate  exceffive  pain,  and  induce  fleep,  the 
return  of  which  is  fo  neceffary  for  the  prefervation 
of  health  ;  or,  by  a  fpecific  power,  they  fufpend 
or  fupprefs  entirely  certain  actions  in  the  fyf- 
tem.  Finally,  there  are  fome,  which,  acting  in 
a  more  tardy  manner,  alter  the  ftate  of  the  fluids, 
and  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  foiids. 

So^iietimes,  by  ftjmulating  the  extremities,  we 
may  excite  a  direct  and  general  aéîion  in  the  whole 
fyftem,  fufficient  to  change  entirely  its  condition  : 
at  other  times,  thefe  powerful  local  impreffions 
conne6l  the  difordered  movements,  give  a  new  di- 
rection to  them,  or  even  eltablifli  others  of  a  totally 
different  nature.  Again,  they  may  fometimes  produce 
various  evacuations  of  the  fluids,  the  eflefts  of 
which  will  be  determined  by  the  charafter  of  the 
difeafe,  and  by  the  circumftances  in  which  thefe 
new  a61:ions  originate. 

Laftly,  tlie  prefence  of  the  external  air  is,  in 
general,  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  life  :  its  pi"e- 
fence  is  even  indiipenlible  to  the  exiftence  of  man, 
from  the  very  moment  of  his  birth.  Now,  -this 
fluid  is  found  m  various  ftates,  and  confequently  pro- 
ducesonour  bodies  very  different  effects.  Food  and 
drink  are  equally  neceffary,  both  for  exciting  and 
fupporting  the  action  of  the  animal  machine,  and 
for  repairing  its  daily  loffes.  New,  the  operation 
of  thefe  lubftances,  when  introduced  mto  the 
digeftive  organs,  into  the  circulation  of  the  fluids, 

and 
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and  penetrating  into  the  minute  contexture  of  the 
fibres,  neceflfarily  becomes  the  caule  of  numerous 
changes,  which  extend  their  influence  over  the 
whole  living  fyftem. 

We  may  further  obferve,  that  the  atmofpherical 
air  is  different,  in  different  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  nature  of  the  foil,  its  cultivation,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  receives  the  folar  light,  the 
vicinity  of  running  or  ftagnant  waters,  of  woods 
or  mountains,  may  intirely  alter  the  properties  of 
the  atmofphere.  Of  thefe  properties,  fome  are 
fenfible,  and  in  fome  meafure  external,  as  cold 
and  heat,  drynefs  and  humidity.  Others,  again, 
are  manifefled  only  by  their  effefts. 

The  flcilful  obfervermay,  even  on, thefe  points, 
afcertain,  by  fure  methods,  the  nature  of  all  the 
objefts  of  his  refearches.    He  may  eftimate,  with 
precilion,  the  efifefts  of  different  remedies,  and 
trace  to  himfelf  rules,  which  will  reduce  the  pro- 
bability of  their  fuccefs  to  a  high  degree  of  cer- 
tainty; by  claffing  methodically  both  the  cafes  in 
which  they  have  been  given,  with  all  their  minute 
diftinêtions,  and  the  remedies  themfelves,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  combinations.    He  may  de- 
termine the  adion  of  the  atmofpherical  air  in 
different  fituations,  and  eftimate  the  influence  of 
different  forts  of  food,  according  to  their  nature 
and  apparent  qualities.   In  fliort,  all  the  effefts  of 
regimen,  in  the  moft  extenfive  fenfe  of  the  word, 

may 
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may  be  direclly  appreciated  ;  for  the  ftates  of 
fleeping  and  waking,  an  active  or  fedentary 
life,  fatigue  of  body  or  mind,  the  mode  of  cloth- 
ing and  lodtjin"",  the  affe6lions  of  the  imagination, 
and  the  various  emotions  of  the  mind,  may  all  be 
faid  to  contribute  to  the  prefervation  of  health,  or 
to  become  the  caufe  of  new  diforders  in  the  living 
fyftem. 

To  conclude,  the  ancient  phyficians  bave  left 
us  extenfive  catalogues  of  difeafes,  which  have 
been  enlarged  by  their  fucceflbrs;  and  unfortu- 
nately, in  thefe  latter  ages,  feveral  new  diforders 
have  invaded  mankind.  Amidft  all'the  phyfical 
maladies,  which  the  developement  (too  often  mif- 
underltood)  of  our  moral  nature  may  itill  conti- 
nue to  augment  and  to  aggravate,  there  are  many, 
which,  when  left  to  the  precarious  fuccours  of  na- 
ture, prove  almoft  always  fatal;  but  which  art  has 
frequently  found  means  to  cure. 

This  general  obfervation  is  proved  by  the  me- 
thod of  treatment,  Avhich  has  been  invented  for 
the  cure  of  dropfies  arifing  from  inveterate  ob- 
ftru6lions,  for  the  cure  of  fcurvy,  of  the  venereal 
difeafe,  and,  in  particular,  of  malignant  intermit- 
tent fevers.  It  would  be  eafy  to  confirm  this  af- 
fertion  by  the  hiftory  of  fome  particular,  but  lefs 
important,  inethods  of  cure  of  different  acute  or 
chronic  difeafes  ;  but  I  purpofely  avoid  all  minute 
detail^  and  ihall  therefore  conclude  my  remgirks  on 
this  lubjed. 

We 
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We  fee,  then,  that  njedicine,  like  other  arts,  is 
really  founded  on  obfervation  and  indu6lion. 
Having  the  alleviation  of  one  of  our  chief  wants 
in  view,  it  is,  even  at  the  prefent  moment,  of  the 
moft  dire6l  and  extenfive  utility,  and  may  every 
day  become  more  and  more  fo.  And  if,  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  we  have  feen  this  utility  called 
in  queftion  by  men  of  fenfe  and  difcernment,  we 
muft  afcribe  it  folely  to  the  errors  of  its  language, 
the  vaguenefs  of  its  theories,  and  the  unphilofo- 
phical  charafter  of  the  great  majority  of  its  books 
and  plans  of  inftru6lion.  Surely,  then,  the  art  of 
medicine  merits  the  moft  ferions  attention  on  the 
part  of  a  philanthropical  legiflature  ;  and  its  place, 
in  every  plan  of  national  education,  Ihould  be 
worthy  of  the  importance  of  its  objeél. 

We  may,  indeed,  be  told,  that,  if  the  art  exifts  in 
nature,  or  if  nature  has  placed  within  our  reach  the 
objefts  to  which  it  is  directed,  and  we  have  really 
received  from  her  the  means  of  ftudying  and  ex- 
plaining them,  the  mere  difficulty  of  its  application 
is  fufficient  to  render  it  nugatory,  or  dangerous,  in 
practice.  To  this  opinion  I  can  by  no  means  af- 
fent.  But,  even,  if  the  affertion  were  well  founded, 
it  Ihould  ferve  as  an  additional  motive,  t9  incite  us 
to  improve  the  methods  of  obfervation  and  experi- 
ment which  are  applicable  to  medical  refearch,  to 
promote  the  reform  of  its  plan  of  inftruction,  and 
to  watch,  with  care,  over  all  its  labours. 

c  SECTION 
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SECTION  II. 

î)ifferent  points  of  view,  in  which  the  Art  of  M^^ 
dicine  may  be  conjidered. 

In  order,  however,  to  form  a  juft  idea  of  the 
art  of  medicine,  it  is  not  iuiTicient  to  view  it  lim- 
ply with  reference  to  the  individuals  whofe  health 
it  may  preferve,  or  to  the  complaints  which  it  may 
cure  or  alleviate.  This  general  refult  of  its  appli- 
cation'forms,  no  doubt,  its  principal  objeft  ;  but 
may  it  not,  with  juftice,  be  faid  topoffefs  the  molt 
beneficeiit  attribute  of  nature — that  of  reftoring  to 
life  the  feeble  mortal  who  is  rapidly  finking  into 
his  grave  ;  and  to  prefent  a  living  pifture  of  thofe 
fuperior  beings,  whom  the  imagination  figures  to 
itfelf  as  bearing  upon  earth  the  propitious  com- 
mands of  thé  Divinity  ?  A  family  in  tears,  or  an 
aïïemblagé  of  friends,  feized  with  the  moft  heart- 
rending anguifn,  call  upon  you  to  give  them  back 
the  objeft  of  their  attachment.  You  fulfil  their 
wifiies,  and  you  become,  in  their  eyes,  a  friendly 
deity  !  And  wheh  you  reftore  the  happinefs  of  two 
beings,  who  live  in  each  other's  afl^e£lions,  but 
who  are  on  the  point  of  feparating  for  ever,  you 
not  only  rekindle  the  flame  of  life  in  tiie  one  whom 
your  cares  revive,  bat  you  beftow,  as  it  were,  a 
double  bleffing.  In  iliort,  you  feem,  in  fome  mea- 
lure,  to  do  more  than  the  powev  which  called  us 
S  from 
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from  nothing  into  life. — To  preferve  to  our  coun- , 
try  its  moft  ufeful  citizens,  to  prolong  the  fervices 
of  genius  and  the  example  of  virtue,  are  furely  the 
moft  noble  and  moft  praifeworthy  adions,  that 
can  deck  the  annals  of  the  human  race. 

There  are,  I  repeat,  lèverai  other  refpe6ts,  in 
which  medicine  may  prove  of  elfential  importance 
«,nd  utility  to  fociety,  either  by  the  direêt  influence 
which  it  exerts  on  a  variety  of  obje6ts  of  daily  ufe, 
or  by  the  information  and  affiftance  which  it  af- 
fords in  the  other  branches  of  fcience. 

1 .  The  ftudy  of  the  animal  economy  forms  an 
important  branch  of  natural  hiftory,  or,  rather,  of 
general  phylics  ;  and  the  animal  economy  itfelf 
cannot  be  well  underftood,  but  by  the  moft  accu- 
rate obfervation  of  the  healthy  and  difeafed  fiâtes 
of  the  fyftem,  and  by  the  moft  attentive  examina- 
tion, both  of  the  phenomena,  which  refult  fpon- 
taneoufly  from  the  action  of  the  living  powers,  and 
of  the  phenomena,  which  are  produced  by  the 
agency  of  external  objefts,  or  by  the  exhibition  of 
certain  fubftances  internally. 

In  the  ftudy  of  nature,  we  can  neither  feparate 
thofe  objeéts  which  are  united  by  fixed  relations, 
nor  divide  thofe  which  form  a  fimple  whole.  Now, 
Pph3-iiea.l  fcience  embraces  the  confideration  of  the 
animal  fyftem,  which,  from  the  iimple  reafon  that 
it  interefts  us  fo  immediately,  holds  the  &' it  place 
in  it  ;   and  the  bare  defcription  of  this  fyf- 
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tern,  if  we  confined  our  views  to  a  delineation  of 
it  in  its  healthy  ftate,  would  neceflarily  fequire  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  difeafes  ;  becaule  thele 
latter  give  birth  to  many  phenomena  which  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  appreciate  without  fuch 
affiftance,  and  difclofe  feveral  Iprings  of  a6tion,  or 
properties  of  the  body,  which  are  obfcured  and 
concealed  in  the  uniformity  of  a  more  regular  and 
fettled  ftate. 

2.  The  general  fcience  of  human  nature  is  di- 
vided into  two  principal  branches  :  into  its  phyfi- 
cal,  and  into  its  moral  hiftory.  From  their  fyfte- 
matic  union,  and  from  the  indication  of  the  nu- 
merous points  in  which  they  are  related  and 
connefted  with  each  other,  refults  what  may  be 
called  the  Science  of  Man,  or  the  Anthropology  oi 
the  Germans.  In  faQ;,  whether  the  obje6t  of  medicine 
be  to  determine  the  rules  of  regimen,  and  from  the 
obfervation  of  difeafes,  to  deduce  a  feries  of  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  their  treatment  ;  whether  the 
moralift  ftrive  to  promote  the  happinefs  of 
private  life,  by  tracing  particular  maxims  of 
conduêt,  or  the  legiflator  endeavour  to  in- 
creafe  the  profperity  of  the  ftate  committed  to  his 
charge;  whether,  in  line,  the  artift  and  philofo- 
pher  be  defirous  to  dire61;  our  views  to  new  objects 
of  importance,  and  to  prepare  for  us  new  fources 
of  enjoyment  ;— it  is  always,  with  the  portrait  of 
man  in  their  handS;  if  we  may  fay  fo,  that  they 
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ought  to  proceed  :  and  as  his  phyfical  defcription 
ibnns  the  ground-work  of  the  defign,  the  Icience 
of  medicine,  which  illuftrates  and  completes  the 
reprefentation,  is  more  or  lefs  intimately  connect- 
ed with  all  the  other  parts,  and,  in  particular, 
ferves  to  throw  the  neceffary  light  on  the  balis 
of  all  the  moral  fciences. 

3.  Man,  from  the  nature  of  his  organization,  is 
endowed  with  a  principle  of  progreffive  improve-^ 
ment,  to  which  it  is  impoffible  to  affign  any  bounds*. 
If  we  trace  his  advancement  from  the  ftate  of 
weaknefs  and  helpleffnefs  in  which  he  is  placed  by 
nature  upon  this  globe,  to  the  acquirement  of  the 
firft  and  even  of  the  moft  imperfeft  aflbciation, 
what  an  immenfe  interval  does  there  not  appear 
to  exift  !  How  many  fruitlefs  attempts,  how  many 
repeated  efforts  muft  he  not  have  made  to  over- 
come it  ! 

From  that  ftate  of  focial  infancy,  or,  to  ufe  more 
determinate  and  lefs  arbitrary  terms,  from  thofe 
favage  communities  which  the  remote  annals  of 
the  world  and  feveral  modern  voyages  defcribe  to 
us,  to  the  point  at  which  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe  are  now  arrived,  the  progrefs  does  not 

*  This  piinciple  of  progreffive  improvement  has,  no  doubt, 
}ts  limits,  like  all  the  other  powers  of  nature  ;  but  thefe  li- 
mits cannot  be  fixed,  and,  we  have  every  reafon  to  think,  will 
^Iwa^'s  rçma,in  undetermined. 
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feêhi  more  aftonilhing.  Certain  phyfical  or  politi- 
cal cataftrophes  have,  it  muft  be  confelïed,  ap- 
peared to  produce  a  retrograde  n^arch  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  Greelcs  and  Romans,  who 
accomplilhed  fuch  feats  under  the  influence 
of  liberty,  have  funk  into  flavery,  under  the  yoke 
of  defpptifm  and  fuperftition.  But  one  confolatory 
truth  refiilts  from  a  judicious  perufal  of  hiftory,-^ 
that  human  affairs  conftantly  tend  to  amelioration; 
that  this  progrefs  is  never  inverted,  nor  even  fuf- 
pended,  without  the  intervention  of  accidental  caufes 
that  have  power  fufficient  to  derange  this  natural 
tendency  ;  and  that,  as  foon  as  thefe  caufes  ceafe 
to  operate,  the  progrefs  towards  perfection  is  re-» 
fumed  with  increafed  energy  and  activity. 

All  that  the  labours  of  paft  ages  have  hitherto 
effected,  is  doubtlcfs  nothing  in  comparifon  of  what 
remains  for  us  to  accomplifh,  and  of  what  we  lîiaîi 
lëavé  tô  be  done  by  fucceeding  generations.  But 
a'  viaft  career  of  improvement  has  been  lately 
ofiènéd  before  us,  and  we  muft  render  to  pofterity 
a.^ faithful  account  of  the  ufe  we  make  of  the  pre- 
fë'rit  opportunities,  the  moft  fortunate,  perhaps, 
■vvliich  mankind  ever  enjoyed. 

Man  is  fufceptible  of  improvement  in  two. 
modes.  His  phy][ical  education  and  regimen,  in 
the  moft  enianzed  fenfe  of  thefe  words,  ferve  to 
develope  the  aftion  of  his  different  organs,  roufe 
lijs  dormant  faculties,  and,  in  fome  meafvire,  create 

new 
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new  fenfîtive  powers.  And  when  tbefe  means 
have  been  employed  for  feveral  fucceffive  genera- 
tions, it  is  no  longer,  cœter'is  paribus;  the  lamç 
men,  or  the  fame  race  of  men  that  exift. 

The  moral  education  of  man  has  for  its  obje^l, 
to  develope  his  underftanding,  to  cultivate  his  af- 
fe6lions,  and  to  direôl  all  his  natural  appetites,  in 
the  way  that  tends  moft  effeftually  to  promote  his 
own  happinefs,  and  that  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
J^very  one  is  acquainted  with  the  difference  which, 
it  may  create  between  one  man  and  another, 
whole  original  difpofitions  were  the  fame.  When 
fupported  by  all  the  influence  of  the  legiflature,  it 
gives  birth  to  thofe  grand  political  phenomena, 
which  the  page  of  hiftory  holds  up  to  our  admira- 
tion, and  which  have  occurred,  in  former  ages,  at 
intervals  unfortunately  too  diftant  and  too  tranfient 
fo  produce  much  real  and  permanent  good.  Per- 
fe6led  itfelf,  by  the  duration  of  its  effects,  and  per- 
petuated with  all  its  fucceffive  improvements,  by 
a  fort  of  tranfmiffion  from  father  to  fon,  the  terna 
of  its  advancement  cannot  be  afcertained  with 
precifion  ;  but  is,  in  all  probability,  much  more  re- 
mote than  is  generally  imagined. 

It  is  by  the  combination  of  thefe  two  powerful 
principles,  that  human  nature  is  rendered  fufcep- 
tible  of  a  high  degree  of  improvement.  When 
fkilfully  united,  they  aid  and  affift  each  other. 
The  caufes  which  improve  the  phyfical  conftitution 
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of  man,  furnilh,  iq  forrie  roeafure,  the  ground=< 
work,  or  inftruments  of  his  education  ;  the  circum-^ 
ilances  which  improve  his  moral  nature,  put  thefe 
inftruments  into  aftion,  endow  them  with  energy, 
and  turn,  into  proper  channels,  the  faculties  which 
are  moft  liable  to  receive  a  vicious  direction. 

The  former  of  thefe  caufes  is  entirely  within 
the  fphere  of  medicine.  We  have  already  feer> 
the  direft,  but  very  numerous  relations  which, 
it  bears  to  the  latter. 

The  art  of  medicine,  therefore,  may  exert  a 
great  and  material  influence  on  the  progreffivQ 
improvement  of  the  human  race. 

4.  Health  is,  no  doubt,  the  natural  ftate  of 
man.  But  difeafe  exifts  alfo  in  nature,  fince  it  re- 
fults  from  the  laws  of  nature,  and,  even  in  a  great 
meafure,  from  thofe  which  are  eftablilhed  for  the 
prefervation  of  health.  The  exquifite  fenfibility  of 
the  organs  of  the  human  body  ;  the  predifpofition 
to  difeafe,  which  their  growth  at  different  periods 
occafions  ;  the  a6tion  of  external  caufes,  which  we 
have  it  fo  feldom  in  our  power  to  regulate  ;  the 
inevitable  accidents  which  happen  in  the  or? 
dinary  courfe  of  life  ;  and  laftly,  the  indifcretions, 
of  which  even  the  wifeft  perfons  are  fometimes 
guilty,  all  confpire  to  render  man  weak,  fickly, 
and  difeafed,  juft  as  naturally,  as  he  is  healthy, 
cheerful,  and  vigorous. 
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But,  when  man  fuffers  from  difeafe,  a  warning- 
voice,  which  no  iubtilty  of  reafoning  can  fupprefs, 
leads  him  to  feek  for  relief.  He  afcribes  his  com- 
plaint CO  certain  caufes:  he  feeks  a  remedy  for  it^ 
in  the  application  of  certain  fubftances,  or  of  cer- 
tain impreffions,  whicii  he  regards  as  caufes  capa^ 
ble  of  aéling  in  a  different  manner,  and  of  produc- 
ing different  or  oppolite  eifefts.  Thus,  he  lays, 
hold  of  the  firft  link  of  a  chain  of  obfervations, 
and  -i^  is  thus  he  becomes  piiyfician  and  fur- 
geon. 

The  ftate  of  debility,  which  refults  from  difeafe, 
extiends  itfelf  to  the  intellectual  organs,  in  the 
fame  way  as  to  the  other  animal  funftions.  Dif- 
eafe depreffes  the  powers  of  the  underftanding,  as 
well  as  the  vigour  of  the  mufcular  fyftem,  and  may 
deprave  the  judgment,  as  well  as  the  digeftion.  A 
fick  perfon  becomes,  in  particular,  extremely  cre- 
dulous about  the  obje6t  of  his  hopes  and  fears. 
Whoever  promifes  him  health  may  eafiiy  obtain 
his  confidence,  and  he  foon  becomes  the  dupe  of 
quacks  and  ignorant  pretenders.  Would  it  not  be 
much  more  for  his  intereft,  if  he  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  flviltul  phyfi*  ian  ? 

With  regard  to  all  iubjeéts,  on  which  every  man 
is  competent  to  judge  for  himfelf,  and  jvhich,  from 
theirvery  nature,  render  error  unpardonable,  or,  at 
ieafl,  not  very  dangerous  to  the  perfons  deceived, 
the  legiflature  ihouid  grant  a  perfect  liberty  of 
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thinking  and  of  afting.  It  is  even  its  duty  to  en- 
courage all  forts  of  induftry,  and  to  allow  full 
fpope  for  all  friendly  offices.  Mutual  intereft, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  Ihould  be  the  fole  re- 
gulator of  fociety,  for  it  is  the  only  j  aft  one. 

But  when  the  fubjefts  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that 
they  cannot  be  maturely  appreciated  by  indivi- 
duals, and,  at  the  fame  time,  when  errors  of  judg- 
ment may  be  productive  of  dangerous  confequen- 
ces  to  the  latter;  when  daily  and  urgent  want  com- 
pels them  to  make  a  choice,  and  to  make  that 
choice  often  on  the  impulfe  of  the  moment  ;  and 
when  craft  and  impoftureare  equally  encouraged  to 
fpread  their  fnares,  both  by  the  profpeêl  of  fuccefs, 
and  by  the  facility  of  obtaining  it;— the  legifla-;. 
ture  ought  no  longer  to  remain  an  indifferent 
fpeftator:  but  it  becomes  its  duty  to  watch,  the  de- 
figns  of  thofe  who  may  be  inclined  to  impofe  upon 
the  credulity  of  others  ;  it  is  boundxto  provide  for 
the  latter  thofe  general  fecurities  which  preferve 
it,  as  far  as  poflîble,  from  deception  ;  and  it  is  even 
bound,  in  certain  circumftances^  to  furnifli  it  with 
particular  advice  and  afliftance.  But  there  is  no 
fort  of  traffic  which  opens  a  mpre  ample  field  for 
quackery,  than  the  pra6lice  of  the  different 
branches  of  medicine.  There  is  no  rniotiye,  whicl^ 
fo  powerfully  difpofes  the  mind  to  the  groffeft  and 
moft  abfurd  credulity,  as  the  defire  of  preferving, 
and,  above  all,  the  defire  of  recovering  health. 
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Will  the  legiflature,  then,  leave  the  people  with- 
out any  faieguard,  to  fall  a  prey  to  their  owa 
weakneis,  and  to  the  arrogance  of  quacks? 

This  confideration  alone  would  render  the 
eftabliftiinent  of  rpedical  feminaries  indifputably 
requifite.  Since  man,  in  a  ftate  of  difeafe,  will 
always  have  recourfe  to  medicines,  it  is  furely 
more  fit  that  thefe  medicines  Ihould  be  admi- 
niltered  by  ikilful  hands  ;  and  fmce  there  will 
always  be  phyfiicians,  thofe  who  have  been  trained  by 
ikilful  m^fters,  are  furely  preferable  to  thofe  whom 
chance  has  formed.  To  conclude  ;  is  it  not  the 
duty;  of  every  wife  and  benevolent  governments 
to  fupprefs  and  deftroy  that  fwarm  of  pernicious 
impoftors,  who  ravage  our  cities  and  our  plains, 
and  who  devour  the  bread  of  the  artifan  and 
peafatnt? 

5.  There  are  many  kinds  of  vi6luals  and  arti- 
ticles  of  luxury,  of  which  the  quality  iliould  be  le- 
'  gaily  attefted,  and  the  fale  fuperintended  by  the 
police.  Several  fubftances,  very  dangerous  in 
themfelyes,  are  accommodated  to  our  ufe  by  pro- 
ceffes  of  art.  The  moft  ufeful  remedies  may  be 
eafily  deteriorated  or  adulterated,  and,  even  in 
their  moft  pure  Itate,  they  ftiould  not  always  be 
permitted  to  be  fold  without  certain  precautions. 
It  is  clear,  that,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  the  light  which 
medicine  is  capable  of  affording,  can  alone  dire^l 
the  meafures  of  government. 

Great 
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Great  epidemical  diforders  have  often  been  oc- 
cafioned  by  changes  in  the  common  diet  of  the 
people.  Animal  food,  for  example,  when  cor- 
rupted by  various  accidental  caufes,  or  obtained 
from'fubjefts,  which  have  themfelves  died  of  cer-, 
tain  diforders  ;  fiili,  when  either  caught  at  par- 
ticular feafons,  when  they  are  unwholefome,  or 
fpoiled,  by  an  incipient  (late  of  putrefcence, 
or  in  confequence  of  the  methods  that  have  been 
employed  fof  preferving  them  ;  laftly,  corn  and 
flour,  when  injured  by  difeafcs  of  the  plant,  by 
want  of  proper  care  in  the  preparation,  or  by 
improper  mixtures,  have  all,  frequently  given  birth 
to  the  moft  fatal  contagious  diftempers. 

Befides,  the  focial  ftate  neceflarily  gives  rife 
and  occafion  to  feveral  employments,  which  can 
only  be  executed  under  the  infpeétion  of  per? 
fons  convcrfant  with  the  animal  economy. -r— 
The  purification  ( :tj]ai7i'i(jcment)  of  great  cities 
and  harbours  ;  the  conftruôlion  and  fuperintend- 
ance  of  places  of  public  refort,  in  which  a 
number  of  perfons  are  crowded  together;  the 
draining  of  lakes,  and  marlhes;  the  direction  of 
canals,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  aquedufts  and 
common  fewers,  do  not,  perhaps,  lefs  require  the 
affiftance  of  enlightened  phyficians,  than  of  able 
architects  and  engineers.  It  is  poffible,  fome- 
times,  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  a  contagious  dif- 
eafe,  either  by  ordering  the  people  to  adopt  çer- 
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tain  precautions,  or  by  cutting  off  all  commu- 
nication with  the  infefted  place,  by  means  of  an 
armed  force,  or  by  oppofing  natural  obftacles  to 
the  progrefs  of  the  elements  that  are  charged  with 
the  contagious  principle. 

'  It  is  well  known,  that  an  enlightened  police 
atfords  the  moft  powerful  and  effectuai  affiftance 
in  the  time  of  the  plague.  Acron,  in  Sicily,  and 
Hippocrates,  in  the  Peloponnefus,  are  faid  to 
have  rtopped  thofe  with  which  Agrigentum  and 
Athens  were  threatened*,  by  blocking  up  certain 
palfages  in  the  mountains,  through  which  the 
peftilential  effluvia  were  wafted  by  the  winds, 
upon  both  thofe  cities  f. 

6.  Among  the  circumftances  on  which  the  pub- 
lic welfare  depends,  the  prefervation  of  ufeful 
animals,  and  the  improvement  of  their  breed, 
will  always  appear  of  efiential  importance  to  a 

*  The  plague,  as  it  exifts  at  prefent,  in  the  Levant,  and 
as  it  has  formerly  prevailed  at  Marfeilles,  Toulon,  London, 
Jlofcow,  &c.  is  never  propagated  but  by  inrimediate  communi- 
cation with,  or  atleaft  by  clofe  vicinity  to  the  fpbere  of  in- 
fedion.  But  the  ancients  comprehended,  under  tiie  name 
of  the  plague,  all  thofe  epidemic  diforders  in  which  the  fever 
is  accompanied  with  affedions  of  the  glands  and  carbuncles. 
Many  of  thçfe  epidemics  are,  in  fa£t,  caufed  by  the  ftate  of 
the  atmofphere,  or  by  the  miafmata  which  it  tranfports  from 
a  diftance. 

t  See  Note  [A]. 
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-wife  adminiftration.    The  ox,  the  horfe,  thè  afs, 
<and  the  mule,  all  fliare  in  our  toils,  and  lupplant 
■  or  economize  our  manual  labour.    Their  ftrength 
being  lb  much  more  confiderable  and  produc- 
tive, the  more  vigorous  and  healthy  that  they 
are,    augments,   in  à  relative    proportion,  the 
produce  of  their   labour,   and   diminifhes  the 
expence  of  their  employment.     From  the  (kins 
'  of .  many  fpecies  of  animals  man  forms  his  moft 
t  ufeful  and  convenient  clothing,  or  he  fafhions 
1 1  them  a  thoufand  ways,  to  ornament  his  dwelling 
or  his  houfehold  furniture:  and  the  flefh  of  fome 
,  kinds  furniflies  him  with  a  principal  part  of  his 
food. 

Notwithftanding  tl^e  opinion  of  fome  philofo- 
phers,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  animal  food  is 
very  fuitable  to  the  human  conftitution  ;  but  it  is 
certainly  lefs  proper,  when  the  animals  which 
afford  it  are  weak  and  poor,  and  it  becomes  un- 
wholefome  or  dangerous,  when  they  are  unhealthy 
or  difeafed. 

To  conclude  ;  many  fpecies  of  animals  render 
us  particular  fervices,  and  thefe  furely  may  claim 
our  attention  to  the  means  of  improving  them,  of 
preferving  them  in  a  ftate  of  vigour  and  health, 
and  of  rearing  them,  according  to  thofe  views 
and  methods  which  render  them  more  fit  to  fupply 
our  wants. 

This 
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This  branch  of  rural  economy  is  wholly  fubordi- 
nate  to  the  veterinary  art.  Now,  the  veterinary 
art  itfelf  is  only  a  branch  of  medicine;  and  the 
numerous  points  in  which  it  touches  upon  tlie  treat- 
ment of  the  human  body,  will  become  more  dif- 
tinCl  and  ftriking,  in  proportion  as  our  know- 
ledge of  both  is  extended. 

Such  is  the  view  that  prefents  itfelf  to  the  ob- 
ferver,  when  he  regards  this  fubjea  with  a  little 
attention;  fuch  are  the  different  points  which 
it  appears  to  me  necelTary  to  confider,  if  we  be 
defit-ous  to  form  a  found  judgment  on  the  fubjed, 
to  inveftigate  it  thoroughly,  and,  efpecially,  to  de- 
duce from  the  invefîigation,  ufeful,  and  generally 
Applicable  truths. 

It  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  fcience  is  not 
a  tree,  from  which  we  may  lop  off,  at  ran- 
dom, the  branches  that  are  deemed  fuperfluous. 
For  if  nothing  be  fuperfluous,  but  what  is  per- 
nicious or  abfurd,  every  thing  which  is 
favourable  to  its  progrefs,  that  is,  ev^-'titi^jW 
which  eaii  neither  encumber  nor  obfcur^.ft,  m4t 
appertain,  and  be  ferviceable  to  it.  AccèrdnvTJtQ 
the  nature  of  things,  the  whole  fyftem  o^i*ths 
forms  a  chain,  the  links  of  which  are  indiffolubly 
bound  together.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  our 
knowledge,  we  can  lay  hold  of  and  follow  only 
infulated  parts  of  this  chain;  but,  in  proportion 
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as  we  advance,  the  deficiencies  are  fupplied,  and 
the  points  of  union,  or  the  relations  of  the  fe- 
veral  parts  among  thernfelves,  and  of  each  fepa- 
rate  part  to  the  whole,  are  daily  augmented. 
Every  thing  leads  us  to  believe,  that,  if  we  were 
able  to  reduce  to  order,  and  to  coraprife  all  the 
branches  of  human  knowledge  in  their  real  ele- 
ments, we  fl}ould  no  longer  difcover  any  breaks 
or  divifions  among  them.  .  They  would  form,  if  i 
we  may  fay  fo,  but  one  organized  body,  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  which  would  be  mutually 
adapted,  and  the  different  aftions  of  which  would 
afford  reciprocal  affiftance  to  each  other.  Fi- 
nally, by  this  fyftematic  and  perfeêl  arrange- 
ment, as  all  the  particular  truths  would  refolve 
themfelves  into  a  fmall  number  of  general  prin- 
ciples, which  form,  as  it  were,  a  bafis  or  com- 
mon fupport  for  t'le  former  ;  the  mind  would 
be  able  to  follow  eafily  their  different  connec- 
tions, and  their  numerous  fubdivifions,  and  the 
power  of  feizing  them  in  their  combinations  would 
no  longer  conftitute  the  exclufive  attribute  of 
genius. 

The  great  importance  of  medical  fcience,  the 
benefits  which  fociety  may  expe6l  from  it,  the 
advantages  which  the  other  fciences  may  derive 
from  its  application,  and,  laftly,  the  neceffity  of 
perfecting  its  principles  and  its  plan  of  inftruc- 

tion, 
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îion,  are  fo  clearly  evinced  from  the  preceding 
oblervations,  that  it  is  unneceffary,  in  this  place, 
to  enlarge  in  their  iliultration.  We  ftiall  there- 
fore proceed  to  the  immediate  objeft  of  our  un- 
dertaking, and  begin  by  taking  a  furvey  of  the 
ftate  of  medicine,  and  of  medical  education,  during 
the  moft  remarkable  periods  of  hiftory. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

View  of  the  Revolutions  of  Medical  Science» 
from  its  Origin  to  the  prefent  Time. 

SECTION  I. 
Cultivation  of  Medicine  bt/  the  Chiefs  of  savage 
Tribes,  by  the  Poets,  and  principally  by  th>^ 
Priejîs. 

JL  HE  obfcurity,  whicli  inveîopes  the  infancy  of 
the  medical  art,  extends  to  the  origin  of  all 
the  branches  of  human,  koowledgo.  We  know 
only,  that,  from  the  earlicft  pcriotls  of  hifiory,  is 
was  praftifed  with  a  certain  degree  of  fuccefs-; 
from  which  we  may  infer,  that  at  the  dav.  n  of 
the  arts,  it  had  obtained  a  place  among  thera. 
The  refearches  which  we  might  be  inclined  to  make, 
with  re<j;ard  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  at  that 
time  taught,  would  be  wholly  ufelefs.  Materials- 
are  wanting  for  fueh  an  inquiry,  and  the  friends- 
of  truth  fliould  not  lofe  their  time  in  forming  vain 
conjectures,  however  learned  they  may  happen  to 
be.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  in  a  work  like  the  prefent, 
that  the  elaborate^  and  too  often  fallacious  inqui- 
ries of  erudition  would  be  favourably  received 
by  the  reader. 

To  reafon  from  the  general  courfe  of  nature, 
it  is  evident,  that  man,  fubjeÊtcd,  as  he  is,  to  the 
â  influence 
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influence  of  a  variety  of  caufes  which  may  dif- 
order  the  a<5lion  of  his  organs,  muft  very  foon  liave 
been  obhged  to  feek  for  the  means  of  alleviating 
the  pains,  and  of  curing  the  difeafes,  with  which 
he  was  affected.  As  he  cannot  feclude  himfelf 
entirely  from  the  conftant  agency  of  many  of 
thefe  external  caufes,  as^  he  carries  within  him  fe- 
veral  others,  which  are  deitined  to  act  at  parti- 
cular periods  of  life,  or  which  may,  at  any 
time,  exert  their  influence  ;  we  may  with  fafety 
affirm,  that  the  firft  trials  of  particular  remedies 
bear  almoft  as  ancient  a  date  as  the  exigence  of 
man  himfelf.  Among  the  moft  rude  and  un- 
cultivated tribes,  as  thofe  of  New  Holland,  and 
New  Zealand,  thofe  of  Lapland  and  Greenland, 
of  North  America,  and  the  interior  of  Africa, 
we  find  traces  of  the  praftice  of  medicine  and 
furgery.  The  favages  in  thefe  countries  know  how 
to  diftinguifli  different  difeafes,  and  to  apply  a 
more  or  lefs  fuitable  method  of  treatment;  and 
they  are  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  feveral  reme- 
dies, which  form  no  part  of  their  daily  food. 
Thefe  uncivilized  communities  prefent  to  us  the 
picture  of  mankind  in  their  infancy,  and  give 
us  a  lively  idea  of  the  original  ftate  of  all  na- 
.  tions. 

From  their  firft  exiftence,  men  muft  have  had 
difeafes,  which  they  naturally  fought  to  cure  or 
alleviate.    To  attain  thefe  objects,  they  tried  a 
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variety  of  methods.  But  we  may  prefume,  that 
their  difcoveries  were,  in  general,  very  flow,  and 
more  frequently  the  offspring  of  fortunate  acci- 
dents, than  the  refult  of  rational  inveftigation. 
Men,  receiving  I)y  tradition  a  knowledge  of 
the  difcoveries  which  had  been  already  made, 
would  foon  find  themfelves  obliged  to  make  new 
obfervations  for  themfelves  ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner their  acquifitions  would  gradually  increafe. 
In  thefe  early  ages,  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
tribe  formed  a  common  ftock  ;  and  their  im- 
perfeÊl  arts  might  be  exercifed  by  all  thofe  who 
were  endowed  with  a  certain  portion  of  intelli- 
gence. Medicine,  therefore,  exifted  before  there 
were  any  regular  phyficians. 

Thefe  men,  in  the  firft  ftages  of  civilization, 
having  their  ideas  neceflarily  confined  within  a 
very  narrow  fphere,  and  direCled  merely  to  the 
fatisfa6tion  of  their  moft  urgent  wants,  for  all 
of  which  they  are  necelTarily  obliged  to  provide, 
are,  no  doubt,  incapable  of  advancing  the  arts 
and  fciences  from  their  firft  rude  ftate.  How- 
ever, we  muft  not  believe,  that  they  are  always 
deficient  in  judgment  and  penetration.  Their 
fenfes,  which  are  kept  in  a  ftate  of  confiant 
exercife,  are,  in  general,  more  acute  than  thofe 
of  men  who  live  in  a  more  improved  fi:ate  of 
fo<ciety  ;  and  their  mind,  which  derives  every  thing, 
'       in  Ibme  meafure,  from  itfelfj  is  the  more  juft 

in 
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in  its  conceptions,  that  it  is  formed  by  a  fé- 
riés of  impreffions,  more  ftriking  and  perma- 
nent, in  proportion  as  the  objects  which  pro- 
duced them  have  been  lefs  numerous  and  va- 
rious. Tiie  good  fenfe  and  dexterity  of  favages 
are  well  known.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that 
certain  general  views  of  médical  fcience,  and  the 
employment  of  many  important  remedies,  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  earlieft  periods  of  Ibciety, 
at  leaft,  in  thofe  climates  which  favour  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  intelle6lual  faculties.  Certain 
it  is,  that,  among  the  Greeks,  this  fpecies  of 
knowledge  may  be  traced  to  the  higheft  an- 
tiquity. 

Medicine,  we  find  then,  was  firft  cultivated  by 
the  patients  themfelves,  or  by  their  friends  and 
relations.  Each  family  had  its  traditions  and 
particular  modes  of  pra61ice  ;  and  each  tribe 
profited  by  the  experience  that  had  been  col- 
lected by  its  own  members. 

Men  of  power  aad  affluence,  who  were  defi- 
rous  to  add  dignity  to  wealth,  and  to  become 
'ufeful  to  their  fellow-citizens,  cultivated  the  riling 
arts  with  confiderable  ardour,  and  were  far  from 
neglecting  medicine,  which  afibrded  them  the 
means  of  frequently  rendering  very  necelTary  alTifl- 
ance.  Chiron,  Ariftœus,  Thefeus,  Telamon,  Teu- 
cer,  Patrocles,  Autolicus,  Ulyiîes,  and  fome  other 
heroes,  whofe  names  ^re  commemorated  by  the 
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poets  of  antiquity,  were  no  lefs  honoured,  in 
Greece,  for  their  medical  knpwledge,  than  for 
thofe  illuftrious  exploits,  which,  whether  real  or 
fiSitious,  have  conferred  a  durable  celebrity  upon 
their  names. 

The  poets  were  the  firft  phiiofophers  among 
all  nations,  and  foftened,  by  their  fongs,  the 
manners  of  the  favage  tribes.  In  order,  however, 
to  produce  a  more  lively  impreffion  upon  their 
rude  imaginations,  and  in  hopes  of  giving  to  the 
leflbns  of  morality  the  fupport  of  a  more  aftive 
and  vigilant  power,  than  that  of  the  laws,  they 
taught  the  worlhip  of  the  deity.  It  was  they, 
too,  who  gave  to  the  different  languages  their 
firft  and  moft  requifite  polifli  :  and,  by  thefe 
means,  they  fucceeded  in  early  preparing  all  thofe 
additional  advantages  which  are  likely  to  accrue 
to  the  focial  ftate,  from  the  more  confirmed  pro- 
grefs  of  the  human  mind. 

Not  lefs  defirous  of  glory,  than  the  heroes  which 
they  celebrate,  the  poets  likewife  applied  them- 
felves  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine;  fometimes,  to 
promote  their  fame  by  its  practice  ;  at  other 
times,  to  deliver,  in  their  works,  whatever  was 
moft  curious  and  interefting  in  its  preceptSi  In 
thefe  early  ages,  when  the  art  of  writing  was  but 
little  diffufed,  or,  perhaps,  entirely  unknown, 
the  exa6l  meafures  and  melodious  rhythm^  of 
poetry  were  extremely  ufeful,  for  impreffing  on 

the 
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the  memory  the  truths  that  are  applicable  to 
our  daily  wants.  Linus,  Orpheus,  Mufeus,  and 
feveral  others,  have  lung  to  us  of  the  beneficent 
art  which  prolongs  life,  allays  pain,  and*,  along  with 
health,  reltores  happinefs  and  pleafure.  Hefiod 
compofcd  whole  poems  on  the  properties  of 
plants.  In  the  poem  intitled  JVorks  and  Days, 
he  lays  down  lèverai  medical  and  dietetic  rules. 
Homer  frequently  fpeaks  of  the  wounds  of  his 
heroes,  as  a  man  to  whom  the  ftrufture  of  the 
human  body  was  not  entirely  unknown;  and  though 
it  would  be  very  ealy,  notwithftanding  the  extra- 
vagant pretenfions  of  his  enthufiaftic  admirers,  to 
point  out  fome  grois  anatomical  errors  in  his 
works,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  meet  with 
many  acute  phyfiological  remarks,  fome  curious 
partages  about  the  manner  of  drefling  wounds  in 
his  time,  and  feveral  remarkable  particulars  re- 
fpeCting  the  aftion  of  remedies.  What  he  fays  of 
the  power  of  the  nepentlû^  leads  us  to  believe,  that 
the  properties  and  ufe  of  narcotics  were  known 
to  the  ancjents.  With  regard  to  the  ufe  which 
one  of  his  heroes  makes  of  the  77ioly,  in  order 
Jo  preferve  himfelf  from  the  forceries  of  Circe, 
he,  no  doubt,  followed  the  fuperftitious  creed  of 
the  time.  The  application  of  v;ine  to  wounds, 
and  the  practice  of  incifion  and  fcarification  were 
(employed  in  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  before 
Troy  ;  all  vyhich,  however,  does  not  prove,  as 
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Ibme  fcholars  would  make  us  believe,  that  Ho- 
mer was  deeply  {killed  in  I'urgery,  although  we 
are  indtled  to  infer,  with  perteft  confidence,  that 
the  invention  of  thefe  remedies  bears  a  date, 
prior  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Certain  commentators  admire  very  much  the 
propriety  of  the  advice,  which  the  Jiher-fooied 
Thetis  gives  to  her  fon  Achilles,  when  flie  re- 
commends love  to  him  as  a  cure  for  the  melan- 
choly with  which  he  was  affe6led.  It  requires  no 
great  Ikill  in  phyfic  to  know,  that  the  i)leafures  of 
love  may  really  diflipate  melancholy  ;  but  it  i§ 
equally  certain,  that  they  may  alfo  iometimes 
occafion  it. 

Pliny  feems  furprifed,  that  Homer  has  not 
fpoken  of  warm  baths,  and  concludes,  from  his 
filence,  that  this  kind  of  remedy  was  not  ufed  in 
his  time.  Philoltratus  ipaintains  the  contrary 
opinion.  According  to  him,  the  hot  baths  pointed 
out  by  the  oracle  to  the  Greeks,  for  the  cure 
of  their  wounded,  were  thofe  of  Ionia,  fitq- 
ated  at  forty  Jîadia  from  the  town  of  Snpyrna, 
and  called  the  Baths  of  Agamemnon. 

The  plague  prevailed  in  the  camp,  and  w^s 
faid  to  have  been  caufed  by  the  darts  of  Apollo  ; 
that  is,  by  the  adion  of  a  burning  fun  on  thq 
marflies  and  flimy  ftiore  of  Troas.  Homer  fays, 
that  it  lafted  nine  whole  days,  and  terminated 
l^efore  the  tenth  was  entirely  ended.    Upon  the 
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ground  of  this  remark,  it  has  been  afîerted, 
Avith  more  appearance  of  learning  than  reafon, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  powers  of  irre- 
gular numbers  and  critical  days.  But  the  doc- 
trines of  numbers  and  critical  days*  were  not 
broached,  at  leaft  in  Greece,  till  long  after  his 
time. 

The  priefts  foon  feized  upon  the  province  of 
medicine,  and  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to 
combine  it  with  their  other  inftruments  of  power. 
Indeed,  the  medical  and  facerdotal  profeffions 
have,  in  reality,  many  features  of  refemblance. 
Both  bring  into  aétion  the  fame  principles,  hope 
and  fear  ;  and,  although  the  obje<5ls  of  thefe  two 
paffions  are  not  tlie  fame,  in  the  hands  of  the 
prieft,  as  in  thofe  of  the  phyfician,  their  effefts 
had,  at  that  time,  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  in- 
fluence, in  promoting  the  views  of  both.  Certain 
it  is,  that  medicine,  like  fuperftition,  exerts  on 
,  the  minds  of  men  an  influence  proportional  to 
their  weaknefs  ;  and,  as  the  former  afts  upon 
more  real  and  palpable  objects  than  the  latter, 
it  is  found,  that  the  moft  rational  and  enli^ht- 
ened  men  can  never  entirely  refift  its  power.  In 
fliort,  no  ai;t  penetrates  farther  into  the  human 
heart;  no  profeflion  enables  its  votaries  more 

*  They  appear  to  have  been  known  in  Egypt,  and  in  India  ; 
and  it  is  probably  from  thence,  that  they  were  introduced 
by  Pythagoras,  their  original  founder  among  the  Greeks. 
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eafily  to  obtain  poffeffion  of  the  moft  important 
family  fecrets  ;  no  ipecies  of  doctrine  (except 
that  indeed  which  relates  to  the  agency  of  invi- 
fible  powers)  atFeôls  fo  nearly  all  thofe  fanciful 
ideas,  in  Avhich  the  human  mind,  when  it  throws 
,  off  the  reftraint  of  reality,  is  fo  apt  to  indulge  ; 
and  certainly  none  furniflies  means  more  inde- 
pendent of  all  political  revolutions,  to  thofe 
who  impofe  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public, 
and  cultivate  it,  like  a  fruitful  ibil,  with  the  ut- 
moft  care  and  attention.  It  was,  therefore,  na- 
tural, that  the  priefts  iliould  become  phylicians, 
as  they  afterwards,  in  fact,  becauie  *, 

From  this  time  forward,  medicine  and  religion 
formed  but  one  fyftem.  In  order  to  eftablith 
the  worfliip  of  their  gods,  the  priefts  proclaimed 
a  number  of  miraculous  cures,  which  were  ef- 
fected in  their  name  ;  and  in  order  to  render 
their  art  more  r^fpefted,  they  affirmed  it  to 
depend  on  their  habitual  intercourfe  with  the 
deity.  —  They  preached  and  praftifed  phyfic  at 
the  fame  time. 

According  to  Strabo,  the  gymnofophifts  pre- 
tended to  poffefs  a  number  of  valuable  reme- 
dies: they  boafted  of  the  knowledge  of  fpeci- 
fics  for  procuring  a  great  number  of  children, 
and  for  getting  fons  or  daughters,  at  pleafure. 

*  In  moft  lavage  tribes,  medicine  is  praélifed  by  the  priefts, 
or  by  mountebanks. 
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The  age  in  which  they  lived  was  certainly  more 
proper  for  die  eftablifhment  of  I'uch  ridiculous 
fancies,  than  the  nineteenth  century.  Tlie  druids, 
in  the  midft  of  their  retired  forefts,  employed 
the  mifteltoe  as  an  antidote  to  poifons  and  to  fteri- 
lity,  and  the  felago,  a  plant  analogous  in  its 
properties  to  the  fabine,  as  a  fort  of  univerfal 
medicine.  Health,  of  which  they  pretended  to 
be  the  difpofers,  was  paid  for  in  advance,  by 
rich  offerings,  and  often,  even  by  the  blood  of 
human  vidims,  whom  thofe  afflicted  with  dif- 
eafe  conduced,  or  caufed  to  be  dragged  to  the 
altars. 

The  jewifii  priefts  appear  to  have  been .  origi- 
nally the  only  phyficians  of  their  nation.    It  was 
to  the  Lévites,  that  the  people  addreffed  them- 
lelves  for  the  cure  of  leprofy,  and  it  was  tliey 
who  decided  on  the  fate  of  the  families  and 
individuals,  who  were  attacked  with  this  diforder. 
In  the  porch  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  a  com- 
plete formulary  of  remedies  was  exhibited,  of 
which  Solcmaon  was  faid  to  be  the  autlior.  The 
ElTenes,  a  feôl  celebrated  for  the  pure  and  mild 
fyftem  of  morality,  which  they  endeavoured  to 
pi*bpagate  among  an  ignorant  a«Kt  fanatical  peo^ 
pie,  cultivated  the  fcience  of  medicine,  not  only 
in  order  to  render  theinfelves  more  refpefted, 
but  alfo  in  order  to  difcoviei"  means  to  improve 
the  minds  of  their  adherents^,  by  rendering  their 
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bodies  more  healthy.  Zealous  apoftles  of  their' 
doôlrine,  they  endeavoured  to  confirm  it  by  the 
performance  of  cures  :  and  by  thefe  means  they 
were  often  enabled  to  brave  the  jealous  fury  of 
the  Pharifees,  thofe  hypocritical  and  domineer- 
ing prielts.-— They  went  fometimes  by  the  name  of 
Ejjmes,  and  fometimes  by  the  appellation  of 
5i^oi7tiVTxt,  which  fignifies  healers  or  phijjicians. 

But  it  is  in  Egypt,  that  the  prieft^s  carried  their 
political  fyftem  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfeftion. 
It  is  there,  that  they  prefent  to  the  eyes  of  the  ob^ 
ferver  a  fpeftacle  capable  of  exciting  both  admi-. 
ration  and  terror.  Riches,  power,  knowledge, 
impofture,  were  all  rendered  fubfervient  in  for- 
warding tlieir  monftrous  inftitutions,  and  in  com^ 
pleting  the  degradation  of  the  people.  Pofr 
leffed  of  one  third  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
country,  they  enjoyed  a  number  of  privileges  and 
immunities.  Their  funftions  were  hereditary,  and 
their  confederacy  more  compact  than  that  of  any 
clergy  in  the  world.  This  formidable  ariftocracy 
exerted  a  violent  and  uniform  degree  of  opprefTion 
on  all  clafles  of  the  people.  It  was  by  one  of  their 
body,  that  thofe  dark  and  terrible  words,  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Exodus,  were 
uttered,  which  defcribe  with  fo  much  ingenuouf- 
nefs,  the  fentiments  and  views  with  which  all  op- 
prefTors  are  animated  :— for  thePharaohsbelonged 
to  the  facerdotal  order,  and  were  themfelves  priefts; 

and 
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jand  the  facred  fillets,  that  were  interwoven  in 
their  crown,  prefented  a  faithful  picture  of 
their  hypocritical  reign,  which,  by  its  fuperfti- 
tious  influence,  exerted  fo  powerfiil  a  fway  over 
the  ignorant  people,  and,  by  the  aid  of  popular 
prejudices  and  the  terrors  of  an  unlimited  defpot- 
ifm,  kept  in  equal  fubje&ion  the  minds  of  the 
more  enlightened  clafs. 

Nor  was  this  all.  To  thefe  different  inftruments 
of  power  and  authority  over  the  public  opmion, 
the  Egyptian  prielts  joined  all  the  knowledge  of 
their  age  and  country.  We  fliall  not  ftop  to 
inquil-e,  whether  their  knowledge  was  in  raality 
very  extenfive,  but  there  was  none  elfe  in  exiltence 
at  the  time  ;  and  nothing  was  more  eafy  for  them, 
than  to  crufli  every  difcovery,  which  was  not 
made  within  the  walls  of  their  temples,  or  which 
they  could  not  conveniently  turn  to  their  profit. 
Medicine,  aftronomy,  and  natural  and  moral  philo- 
•  fophy,  were  all  taught  by  them  alone.  They  gave 
to  every  thing  the  colour  which  beft  fuited  their 
interefts.  The  myfterious  ceremonies  of  initiation 
ferved  to  imprint  on  the  minds  of  the  novices  ftill 
tnove  profound  fentiments  of  fear  and  refpeft; 
and  the  referved  deportment,  as  w-ell  as  the  am- 
biguous dotStrines  of  thofe  Greeks  who  boafted  of 
having  received  their  inftruflions  from  them,  are 
fufficient  proofs,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  fome 
knowledge  of  their  dogmas,  it  was  neceffary  to 

come 
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come  under  an  engagement  of  fecrecy,  or  to  pro- 
mife  to  communicate  them  only  to  adepts  bound 
by  a  limilar  oath.  From  thefe  circumftances  it  is 
eafy  to  judge,  how  degrading  and  oppreffive  muft 
have  been  the  flavery  and  mifery  of  ancient  Egypt, 
ivhich  has  been  regarded  as  tlie  nurfery  of  fcience, 
and  as  one  of  the  firft  fchools  of  the  human  mind- 
In  order  to  place  this  truth  in  a  more  ftriking 
point  of  view,  we  may  further  remark,  that  know- 
ledge, which,  when  freely  diffufed  through  a  whole 
nation,  is  the  fureft  fafeguard  of  tiie  morals,  of 
the  liberty  of  the  ftate,  and  of  public  and  private 
welfare,  becomes  only  an  additional  inftrument  of 
tyranny,  and  a  new  caufe  of  degradation  and  mi- 
fery, when  it  is  confined,  by  eftabliûied  inftitutions, 
to  a  particular  clafs  of  fociety. 

The  cuftom  which  the  Egyptians  had  of  em- 
balming the  bodies  of  their  dead,  might  be  fup* 
pofed  to  have  led  their  priefts  to  fome  difcoveries 
ill  anatomy  ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  thefe 
muft  have  been  very  limited,  if  we  confider  the 
.manner  in  which  this  operation  was  performed. 

-  Their  cotemporaries  and  neighbours  have 
praifed  them  for  their  profound  fkill  in  dietetics. 
The  equable  ftate  of  health  and  the  longevity 
of  the  Egyptians  were  a  matter  of  aftonifti- 
mant  to  nations  confumed  by  turbulent  paffions, 
and  addiéled  to  exceffes  of  every  defcription.  ~ 
Need  we  then  fearch  for  the  caufe  of  this  pretend- 
ed 
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cd  {jiienomenon  (of  which  the  falubrity  of  the 
Egyptian  climate  alone  is,  perhaps,  fufficient  to 
afibrd  a  fatisfaftory  explanation)  in  an  extraordi- 
nary advancement  in  fcience,  refpefting  the  par- 
ticulars of  wbich  we  are  poffeffed  of  no  accurate 
information  ? 

We  know,  however,  that,  on  the  fubjefl  of  gym- 
naftic  exei'cifes,  the  ideas  of  the  Egyptians  were 
wholly  erroneous.  They  deemed  them  capable 
merely  of  altering  the  order  and  equilibrium  of  the 
vital  fun5lions.  They  were  aware,  indeed,  thatexer- 
•cife  may  produce  a  momentary  increafe  of  ftrength  ; 
but  they  maintained,  that  it  exhaufted  its  fource, 
and  deranged  its  equable  diftribution.  In  order 
to  juftify,  or  rather  to  apologize  for  an  alTertioii 
fo  entirely  devoid  of  foundation,  it  maybe  faid, 
that  the  heat  of  the  Egyptian  climate  renders  ex- 
ercife  lefs  neceflary  to  the  inhabitants,  and  that 
violent  exertions  of  bodily  ftrength  may  fome- 

•times  prove  injurious  to  perfons  who  «are  accuf- 
tomed  to  lead  a  fedentary  life.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
priefts  only  meant  to  fpèak  of  gymnaftic  exerciles, 
as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  acute  difeafes,  of 
which  Herodicus  made  fo  many  unfortunate  trials 
in  Greece,  and  of  which  the  inconveniences  and 
dangers  were  fo  well  pointed  out  by  Hippocrates; 

We  fee,  then,  that  in  Egypt,  the  priefts  had 
ufurped  the  exclufive  empire  of  knowledge,  and 

■  that  they  \vere  the  only  phyficians  of  the  nation. 
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Depofiteries  of  all  the  branches  of  fcience,  whetficr 
real  or  falfe,  they  were  enabled  ta  tyrannize  over 
the  people,  both  by  the  falfehoods  which  they 
took  fo  much  pains  to  promulgate,  and  by  the 
truths,  of  which  they  relerved  to  themfelves  the  ck-  | 
clufive  benefit  and  en  joyment.  The  fcience  of  me- 
dicine was  taught  in  their  temples,  with  thofe  myf- 
leries  of  initiation,  which  are  calculated  to  create 
believers,    rather   than  enlightened  votaries  of 
truth.    Befides,  they  fubjefted  the  art  to  abfurd,  /, 
regulations,  which  precluded  all  further  improve-  , 
ment.    That  law,  which  determined  the  time  for 
the  application  of  remedies  in  all  difeafes  without 
difcrimination,  prohibiting  any  new  experiment, 
and  even  any  new  obfervation,  would  alone  have  , 
been  fufficient  to  keep  the_art  in  a  Itate  of  eternal 
infancy.     That  law,   again,   which  divided  the 
profeffion  into  as  many  different  branches,  as  there  i 
were  difeafes,  or  organs  affe6ted,  feemed  to  "re-  1 
gard  the  human  body  as  a  machine,  the  different 
parts  of  which  may  be  feparately  formed  or  re- 
paired,  without  taking  into  confider^tion  the  influ-  • 
ence  of  the  fenfibility,  which*  is  diftributed  over  all  ., 
the  organs  of  the  body,  and  enables  them  to  exert 
a  reciprocal  aClion  upon  one  another,  according 
to  rules,  which  cannot  always  be  explained  by 
their  particular  conformation.    Finally,  that  law, 
which  obliged  the  fon  to  follow  the  piofeffion  of  his 
iather,  waÇ;  ng  doubt,  intended  to  fecure  to  each 

generation 
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generation  the  acquirements  of  the  preceding  age; 
bat  it  evinces  as  great  an  ignorance  of  the  real 
operations  of  the  human  mind,  as  of  the  circum- 
ftances  which  determine  its  firft  and  permanent 
biafs. 

Among  the  Chaldeans  and  Babylonians,  who 
are  reprefented  to  us  as  having  devoted  their  at- 
tention to  aftronomical  Itudies,  medicine  muft 
have  borrowed  from  this  fource  fuch  views  as 
were  applicable  to  its  particular  object.  We 
even  find  traces  of  the  application  of  aftrono- 
my  to  medicine,  among  the  Greeks,  who  cul- 
tivated the  latter  with  much  more  fuccefs.  Hip- 
pocrates himfelf  has  not  difdained  to  make  ufe  of 
thofe  general  conclufions,  which  a  knowledge  of 
the  heavens  and  of  the  courfe  of  the  feafons  may 
fuggeft  to  the  Ikilful  phyfician. 

However,  if  we  may  credit  Herodotus,  the  fick 
at  Babylon  were  ftationed  in  places  of  public  re- 
fort,  '  and  remained  expofed  for  the  infpe6tion 
of  palTengers,  who  were  requefted  to  furnifti 
them  with  advice  and  the  means  of  cure.  The 
paffengers,  if  they  recognifed,  or  thought  they 
recognifed,  any  analogy  between  their  cafe  and 
other  difeafes  which  they  had  formerly  had  an 
opportunit}»  of  obferving,  pointed  out  the  reme- 
dies or  modes  of  treatment,  by  which  the  latter 
had  been  cured.  It  is  even  afferted  by  Hero- 
dotus, that  every  one  was  obliged  to  give  fome 
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advice  about  each  difeafe.  Their  prefcriptiom 
were  frequently  followed,  and  did  not  always 
prove  the  death-warrants  of  the  patient. 

In  Greece,  after  the  example  of  Egypt,  medi- 
cine was  at  firft  cultivated  in  the  temples.  Several 
of  the  deities  had  the  fuppofed  office  of  prefiding 
over  the  health  of  their  votaries^  and  participated 
in  their  offerings,  as  well  as  in  their  homages.  But 
thofe  deities  who  were  held  in  the  higheft  venera- 
tion did  not  confine  themfelves  to  this  profeffion 
alone.    Thus,  Apollo  both  healed  the  fick,  and 
prophefied  future  events.    His  priefts,  however, 
foon  finding,  that  the  latter  branch  of  their  trade 
was  by  far  the  molt  lucrative,  renounced,  in  his 
name,  the  praftice  of  the  medical  an.   Some  men 
of  found  underfianding,  whom  thefe  pious  priefts 
endeavoured  to  reprefent  as  very  dangerous  mem- 
bers of  fociety,  did  not  hefitate  to  conclude 
from  this  conduél,  that  idle  curiofity  has  a  far 
more  powerful  influence  upon  the  human  heart, 
than  any  other  paffion,  and  that  of  two  impoftures, 
the  moft  abfurd  is  fure  to  fucceed  beft.  Diana, 
Epione,  Minerva,  and  Juno,  had  alfo  affigned  to 
them  the  exercife  of  particular  branches  of  the  art. 

But  Efculapius  foon  acquired  the  afcendency. 
Certain  priefts  of  Apoilo  combined,  in  order  to  ac- 
complifti  this  holy  and  profitable  undertaking. 
Seizing  upon  the  pra6tice  of  medicine,  as  a 
forfaken  inheritance,  from  which  jt  was  ftiil  polTi- 
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bîe  to  derive  fome  advantage,  they  erefted  fpa- 
cious  and  commodious  temples  to  the  new  god  of 
health.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  the  Greeks^ 
whofe  language  ianimated,  in  a  manner,  every  ob- 
je6l  by  metaphors  and  allegory,  called  Efculapius 
the  fon  of  Apollo.  It  is  not  difficult  to  divine 
what  became  of  the  rifmg  art,  when  cultivated  by 
thefe  avaricious  and  hypocritical  prielts.  Arifto- 
phanes  informs  us  in  what  manner  their  deity  de- 
livered his  oracles.  Thofe  who  came  to  confult 
him  began  by  purifying  themfelves  in  the  luftral 
water:'  they  then  depofited  their  offerings  on 
the  altar,  and  repofed  on  beds  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  temple.  As  foon  as  they  were 
believed  to  be  afleep,  a  prieft,  clothed  in  the  drefs 
of  Efculapius,  imitating  his  manners,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  daughters  of  the  god,  that  is,  by 
young  aftrelTes,  thoroughly  inftru6led  in  their 
parts,  entered,  and  informed  each  perfon  of  the 
remedy,  which,  from  the  recital  of  his  complaint, 
was  judged  to  be  moft  conducive  to  his  cure.  As 
the  god  was  not  believed  to  reveal  himfelf  but  in  a 
dream,  the  patients  were  couched  on  the  fkins  of 
facrificed  rams,  in  order  that  they  might  procure 
celeftial  vifions.  Not  to  feign  the  moft  profound 
fleep,  even  when  they  were  perfeQly  awake,  was 
an  unpardonable  crime.  Nor  was  it  lefs  danger- 
ous for  the  patients  to  prefume  to  doubt,  that  what 
they  had  heard  with  their  ears,  or  feen  with  their 
*       E  2  eves, 
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eyes,  v;as  a  heavenly  dream.  The  fervant,  in 
whofe  mouth  Ariftophanes  places  this  narrative, 
delcribes,,  in  a  truly  comic  manner,  the  craft  and 
pious  avarice  of  thefe  godly  men.  The  dex- 
terity and  promptitude,  with  which  the  prieft 
colleéled  and  put  into  his  bag  every  thing 
that  was  placed  on  the  altars  and  the  table  of 
facrifice,  excited,  he  fays,  his  admiration,  and 
g'ave  him  a  very  high  idea  of  the  addrefs  of  the 
god. 

'  In  Lucian's  time,  the  impoftures  of  prieftcraft 
had  already  fallen  into  difrepute.  But  the  worth- 
lefs  perfons,  whofe  patrimony  they  were,  did  not 
allow  themfelves  to  be  difcouraged.  Thofe  who 
are  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  this 
epoch,  know  what  perfevering  efforts  were  em- 
ployed for  the  revival  of  thofe  articles  of  be- 
lief, and  thofe  pra6lices,  which  had  been  rejefted 
by  all  men  of  found  underftanding  ; — efforts, 
which  were  no  doubt  very  fruitlefs,  but  which  of- 
tener  than  once  afforded  an  opportunity  of  obferv- 
ing  the  profound  hypocrify  and  audacity  of 
thefe  facred  impoftors.  We  find  in  Lucian  the 
hiftory  of  a  wretch  of  this  defcription,  who,  having 
eftabliflied  himfelf  in  an  old  teniple  of  Efcula- 
pius,  fported  in  the  moft  impudent  m.anner  with 
the  credulity  of  the  people,  and  even  found 
means  to  entrap  in  his  fnares  fome  old  and  fbolifti 
Roman  fenators.    The    relation  is  curious  ia 

every 
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evjsry  refpe6l,  and  ferves  to  fhew  the  powerful, 
though  generally  grofs  artifices,  by  means  of  which 
the  ignorant  and  credulous  part  of  the  people 
have,  in  all  ages,  been  deluded  *. 

The  ancient  priefts,  according  to  Plutarch,  ere6l- 
ed  'their  temples  on  high  grounds,  and  ,  with 
a  fine  expofure.  The  air  refpired  in  them 
was  naturally  pure,  from  the  elevation  of  the  foil, 
and  was  rendered  ftill  more  falubrious,  by  the 
woods  which  encompafled  the  temples.  Thefe 
woods  themfelves  became  the  dbje6ls  of  religious 
veneration  :  they  were  preferved  with  great  care  ; 
and  their  fombre  Iliade  contributed  much  to  the 
awe  with  which  the  people  naturally  beheld,  the 
abode  of  their  deities.  The  temples  of  Efculapius, 
in  particular,  enjoyed  all  thefe  advantages,  which 
feemed  to  be  more  peculiarly  appropriate  to  them; 
for  an  unhealthy  abode  would  have  been  very  un- 
fuitable  to  the  god  of  phyfic.  If  his  advice  did 
not  always  reftore  health,  it  was  at  leaft  becom- 
ing, that  the  patients  fliould  contra6l  no  new  dif- 
orders  at  the  foot  of  his  altars.  In  confequence 
of  fome  prudent  precautions,  in  this  refpe6l,  many 
cures  muft  have  been  accompliflied  by  the  diver- 
fion  which  the  patients  experienced  in  the  courfe 
of  their  journey  to  the  temples,  by  an  exercife,  to 
which,  perhaps,  tiiey  had  been  but  little  accuf- 

*  See  the  Alexander  of  Lucian. 
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tomed,  by  the  beneficial  confequences  of  a  change  of 
air,  b}'  the  invigorating  efFeêls  which  an  elevated  fitu- 
ation  produces  upon  man,  and  indeed  upon  the  ge- 
nerality of  animals,  and,  laftl}^,  by  the  ftill  more 
invigorating  efFeéls  of  hope.  Efculapius  aéted 
like  a  certain  defcription  of  phyficians,  who  poffefs 
more  cunning  than  real  talents  :  he  eltablilhed 
himfelf  in  fituations,  the  falubrious  influence  of 
which  left  him  little  or  nothing  to  do  ;  and  he 
maintained  his  reputation  the  better,  that  he  had 
iefs  occafion  to  labour,  in  order  to  acquire  it. 

The  temples  of  Efculapius  were  very  fpacious  ; 
and  within  their  walls,  there  were  convenient 
lodgings  for  the  priefts  ;  but,  as  the  deity  did  not 
permit  any  perfon  to  die  within  them,  which  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  very  indecorous,  thofe 
perfons  who  were  affliél^ed  with  fevere  diforders, 
and  women  in  the  laft  ftages  of  pregnancy,  were 
obliged  to  remove  to  the  neighbourhood  ;  and 
they  often  remained  in  the  open  fields  expofed  to 
all  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  The  deity,  too, 
forbade  any  part  of  the  offerings  and  vidims  to  be 
GOnfumed  out  of  the  temple.  From  this  pi  ohibi- 
tion,  which  was,  no  doubt,  very  politic,  we  fee, 
that  he  was  both  wile  and  provider>t,  and  had  the 
welfare  of  his  minifters  no  lefs  at  heart,  than  his 
own  fame  and  character. 

Of  the  great  number  of  temples  dedicated  to 
jEfculapius,    the  raoft  celebrated  were  thofe  of 

Epidaurus, 
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Epidaurus,  of  Pergamus,  of  Cos,  and  of  Cnidos. 
The  temple  of  Cos  was  burnt  in  Hippocrates* 
time.  The  walls  and  pillars  of  it  were  covered 
with  infcriptions,  briefly  defcribing  the  hiftory  of 
difeafes,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  reme- 
dies which  had  been  fuccefsfully  employed  for 
their  cure  according  to  the  advice  of  the  deity; 
People  of  affluence  had  thefe  infcriptions  engraved 
on  metal,  on  marble,  or-  on  ftone;  the  poorer 
fort  had  them  carved  on  mere  tables  of  wood. 
However  imperfeft  thefe  delcriptions  of  difeafes, 
and  of  the  methods  of  cure  may  have  been,  their 
CoUeôlion  was,  neverthelefs,  very  valuable.  They 
formed,  as  it  were,  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  art, 
and  difcovered  foine  faint  traces  of  the  method  of 
obfervation  and  experiment,  which  alone  is  capa- 
ble of  placing  it  on  a  folid  bafis. 

The  priefts  of  Efculapius  were  all  ambitious  to 
pafs  for  his  defcendants.  Thofe  who  prefided 
over  the  fchools  of  Cnidos,  Pihodes,  and  Cos,  alfo 
alTumed  the  name  oi  Afclepiades. 

The  fchool  of  Rhodes  was  no  longer  in  exiftence 
in  Hippocrates'  time.  That  of  Cos,  where  this 
great  man  was  born,  and  that  of  Cnidos,  its  rival, 
flourilhed  a  confiderable  time  together.  To  their 
mutual  jealoufy  may  be  afcribed  the  progrefs 
which  the  medical  art  fuddenly  made  at  this  pe- 
riod. Cnidos  gave  birth  to  feveral  diftinguiflied 
phyficians,  and  among  others  to  Euryphon,  who 

K  4  publiflied 
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publiftied  the  Cnidian  Sentences,  during  the  youth 
of  Hippocrates,  and  to  Ctefias  who  praclifed  me- 
dicine at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  about  the  fame 
time.  The  latter  became  equally  famous  for  the 
hiftorical  memoirs  *,  with  which  he  enriched  the 
literature  of  his  country,  and  for  his  fuccels  in  the 
exercife  of  his  profelfion. 


SECTION  II. 

Cultivation  of  Medicine  hy  tliefirjt  Philofophers. 

Hitherto  phyficians,  chofen,  as  we  have  feen, 
fucceffively  from  among  the  clafs  of  poets,  of  her 
roes,  and  of  priefts,  had  been  but  mere  empirics, 
and  often,  indeed,  but  miferable  quacks.  They 
obferved  difeafes  and  their  fymptoms,  they  tried 
different  remedies,  they  noted  their  effects,  and 
in  new  cafes  they  judged  from  analogy.  Their 
theory,  which  was  as  vague  as  their  practice  was 
undetermined,  was  buried,  in  a  manner,  in  the 
(details  of  minute  and  fubtile  rules,  or  was  com- 
prifed  in  a  few  general  propofitions,  which  were 
too  far  removed  from  the  aôlual  nature  of  the 

*  Thefe  memoirs  were,  in  reality,  of  no  great  -value, 
and  fcarcely  intitled  their  author  to  the  fame  which  he  ac- 
l^uired  by  them. 
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fa8;s,  to  admit  of  any  ufeful  application.  The 
ignorance  of  the  people  had  fpared  phyficians  the  ' 
trouble  of  giving  a  more  rational  form  to  their 
art,  and  the  credulity  of  the  public,  the  offspring 
of  this  fame  ignorance,  had  accuftomed  the  more 
enlightened  clafs,  to  a  culpable  fyftem  of  decep- 
tion and  habitual  falfehood. 

But  certain  men,  of  a' nobler  charafter  and 
more  found  tmderitanding,  foon  began  to  dire6t 
their  attention  to  the  ftudy  of  the  rifing  arts. 
At  firft,  they  employed  themfelves  with  thofe  which 
related  to  their  moft  immediate  wants.  The  fci- 
eiiice  of  public  and  private  morals  was  doubtlefs 
regarded  by  them  as  belonging  to  this  clafs  ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  fee  them  employing  their  utmoft 
lagacity  in  the-  refearch  of  its  rules,  exerting  the 
ftrength  of  their  judgment  in  their  delineation, 
and  inculcating,  with  all  the  commanding  powers 
of  their  eloquence,  the  advantages  which  accrue, 
both  to  individuals  and  to  fociety  in  general,  from 
a  rational,  but  entire  obedience  to  thefe  immuta- 
ble laws.  Natural  philofophy,  aftronomy,  and 
geometry,  which  fciences  were  all  in  their  infancy, 
became  at  the  fame  time  the  objefts  of  their  con- 
templation. From  this  '  inveftigation,  fuperficial 
as  it  no  doubt  was,  of  the  different  clalfes  of  na- 
tural phenomena,  they  acquired  the  habit  of  a 
certain  method  in  their  proceedings,  which  foon 
became  a  fort  of  neceffary  want  to  them. 

When 
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When  thefe  fages  afterwards  came  to  turn  their 
attention  to  medicine,  they  were  able  to  throw 
a  new  light  upon  the  fciènce.  Accuftomed,  as 
they  had  been,  to  arrange,  in  a  certain  order, 
,ihe  different  branches  of  their  knowledge,  to 
trace  relatioqs  between  them,  and  to  conneQ; 
them  together,  they  perceived  how  requifite  it 
was  to  clafs  the  undigefted  mafs  of  medical  ob- 
fervations,  before  they  could  be  fubjefted,  with 
advantage,  to  the  teft  of  reafoning.  And  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  order  to  difcover  fome  con- 
necting principle  among  fo  great  a  number  of 
faéls,  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  refort  to 
claffification;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  no  lefs 
i"equifite,  to  imprefs  the  conclufions  which  were 
obtained,  firmly  on  the  memory,  to  arrange 
them,  and  to  exprefs  them  in  the  form  of  gene- 
ral rules. 

The  revolution,  which  thefe  early  philofophers 
effected  in  the  medical  art,  was  evidenily  a  work 
of  neceffity.  The  time  was  come  for  drawing  it  forth 
from  the  recelfes  of  the  temples,  and  for  dillipating, 
at  leaft,  in  part,  the  obfcurity  in  which  ignorance 
and  quackery  had  involved  it.  If  thefe  firft  at- 
tempts had  done  nothing  more  than  bring  it 
fairly  to  light,  they  would  ftill  have  the  merit  of 
greatly  contributing  to  its  progrefs.  From  that 
time  forward,  a  rational  fyftem  was  fubftituted  in 
the  place  of  undigefted   collections   of  rules  ; 

enter- 
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enterprifîng  geniufes  began  to  conne8;  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  icience  with  thofe  of  the  other 
branches  of  human  knowledge  ;  and  its  intimate 
relation  to  the  different  parts  of  natural  and 
moral  philofoph}',  became  every  day  more  ap- 
parent to  minds,  whom  books  could  not  yet 
miflead  from  the  path  of  pure  obfervation. 

Thefe  philofophers,  then,  freed  medicine  from 
its  fuperftitious  and  hypocritical  character.  They 
transformed  an  occult  and  facerdotal  do6trine 
into  a  popular  fcience,  into  a  common  art.  This 
reform  was  of  infinite  fervice,  both  to  medi- 
cine and  philofophy;  but  it  muft  be  confeff- 
ed,  that  its  happy  effefts  were,  in  fome  degree, 
combined  with  lënous  difadvanta'ies.  For  in 
remedying  errors,  the  reformers  often  fell  into  a 
dangerous  extreme,  Not  fatisfied  with  applying 
to  medicine  that  general  and  lublime  fpecies  of 
philofophy,  which  prelideâ  over  all  the  fciences/ 
and  which  alone  is  capable  of  illuftrating  their 
principles  and  operations,  they  vainly  attempt- 
ed to  transfer  to  it  the  imaginary  laws  of 
their  fyftems  of  natural  philofophy,  and  various 
other  conjeêlures,  which  were  the  more  fertile 
fources  of  error,  when  thus  applied,  that  the 
particular  objeôls  to  which  they  related  had  ab- 
folutely  no  connexion  with  the  living  fyftem. 

Thus,  Pythagoras  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
Jg,w,s  çf  the  animal  economy,  ,the  formation  of 

difeafes, 
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diieafes,  the  order  of  tiieir  fymptoms,  and  the 
aClion  of  medicines,  by  the  powers  of  numbers. 
Democritus,  again,  referred  them  to  the  motion, 
and  different  relations  of  figure  and  pofition,  of 
the  primary  atoms  of  matter  ;  while  IJeraclitus 
attempted  to  account  for  them  by  the  various 
modifications,-  of  which  the  creative  and  preferva- 
tive  fire  of  the  univerfe  is  fufceptible.  It 
was  but  natural,  that  the  hypothefis,  which  each 
of  them  employed  for  illuftrating  the  produc- 
tion of  animated  bodies,  fliould  be  alfo  ap- 
plied by  him  to  explain  the  feries  of  phe- 
nomena brought  to  view  by  their  fpontane- 
ous  evolutions,  by  the  agency  of  external  fub- 
ftances,  by  the  changes  of  which  they  are  fuf- 
ceptible, and  by  their  final  defi;ru6}:ion,  or  that 
alteration  of  form  which  we  call  their  death. 
Hence  arofe  fo  many  futile  theories,  of  which  we 
may  find  examples,  in  the  works  of  Plato,  Arif- 
totle,  and  Plutarch,  and  from  which  ihe  writings 
of  Hippocrates  himfelf  are  not  wholly  exempt. 
Empedoclès,  for  example,  the  difciple  of  Pytha- 
goras, affirmed,  that  the  mufcular  flefli  was  com- 
pofed  of  the  four  elements  combined  in  equal 
proportions;  he  fuppofed  the  nerves*,  when  cooled 

*  By  the  term  îierves,  the  ancients  feem,  in  general,  to 
have  meant  the  iendous;  however,  the  word  appears  to  have 
been  fometimes  applied  by  them  to  the  real  nerves, 

by 
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bv  the  external  air,  to  form  the  nails  :  he  thought 
the  perfpirable  matter  and  tears  refulted  from 
the  fufion  of  the  blood,  and  imagined  the  of- 
feous  matter  of  the  fyftem  to  proceed  from 
the  union  of  earth  and  water.  Timaeus  of  Lo- 
cris  framed  a  new  iyftem  of  cofmogony,  from 
which  he  deduced  his  phyfiological  views  and 
methods  of  cure.  Eudoxus,  Epicharmus,  De- 
mocedes,  &c.  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Ita- 
'lian  fchool  founded  by  Pythagoras;  and  their 
fyftem  of  phyfic  was  fupported  and  guided  by 
that  philofophy  fo  celebrated,  and  yet  fo  little 
iunderftood,  even  by  the  ancients,  but  for  which, 
when  we  coniider  its  beneficial  effects  in  a 
moral  and  political  point  of  view,  it  is  impof- 
fible  not  to  be  infpired  with  fen-timents  of  vene- 
ration. 

To  conclude;  all  men  of  letters,  whom  a  fe- 
dentary  life  and  the  nature  of  their  labours  dif- 
pofe  to  melancholy  habits,  cultivated  medicine  as 
a  fubjeét  of  meditation  upon  themfelves.  Their 
habitual  valetudinary  ftate  obliging  them  often  to 
invoke  its  affiftance,  they  had  the  additional  jno- 
tive  of  the  proper  care  and  prefervation  of  their 
own  health,  to  incite  them  to  the  ftudy.  Their  firit 
acquirements,  fuperficial  as  they  often  were,  could 
not  fail  to  prove,  in  aftive  minds,  the  germs  of  nu- 
merous errors.  Thofe  among  them,  who  did  not 
'  combine  the  obfervation  of  difeafes  with  their 

theoretical 
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theoretical  opinions,  fuch  as  they  had  been  deli* 
vered  in  the  fchools  by  oral  communication,  or  de^ 
tailed  in  the  fmall  number  of  written  works,  which 
exifted  in  thofe  early  times,  allowed  themlelves 
to  be  eafily  deluded  by  romantic  notions  ;  and  the 
cuftom  of  ranging  and  fyftematizing  all  their 
ideas,  rendered  their  errors  more  ferions  and 
dangerous. 

Of  all  the  philofophers,  who  at  that  time  devoted 
themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  no  one  pre- 
ferved  himfelf  more  free  from  the  fpirit  of  hy- 
pothefis,  than  Acron  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily. 
This  bold  and  original  genius,  whom  the  empi- 
rics of  latter  times  havg  re«;arded  as  their  chief, 
was  delirous  to  refer  the  art  of  medicine  to 
experience  alone.  Accordingly,  he  reduced  all 
the  reafonings  about  difeafe,  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  different  fymptoms  which  admitted  of 
comparifon,  and  to  the  difcovery  of  analogies, 
from  which  he  obferved,  that  we  may  often 
draw  the  indications  of  cure.  But,  although  he 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  his  life-time,  his 
opinions  could  not  overcome  the  afcendency  of 
more  pofitive  and  dogmatical  theories  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  long  after,  that  they  became  the 
rallying  point  of  a  feci  of  refpe6table  phyficians  *. 
Although,  too,  thefe  opinions  were  lefs  dan- 
gerous, when  applied  to  practice,  than  thofe  of 

*  See  note  [B.] 
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his  opponents,  it  is  but  too  certain,  that  a  fpiiit 
of  rival  (hip  carried  the  adherents  of  both  al- 
moit  equally  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  reafon, 
which,  indeed,  would  have  eafily  reconciled  them; 
for  the  dilpute,  as  I  have  elfewhere  Ihewn*, 
turned,  properly  fpeaking,  upon  mere  words. 

The  philofophers  of  antiquity,  then,  both  im- 
proved and  injured  the  fcience  of  medicine.  They 
refcued  it  from  undifcerning  ignorance  ;  but  they 
precipitated  it  into  a  variety  of  hazardous  conjec- 
tures :  they  delivered  it  over,  from  the  blindnefs  of 
empiricifm,  to  all  the  raflinefs  of  dogmatifm.  In 
fliort,  its  lot  was  the  fame  as  that  of  moral  phi- 
lofophy.  Medicine,  at  firft,  as  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  poets,  exhibited  only  an  affemblage  of 
beautiful  images  or  refined  fentiments  ;  while,  in 
the  hands  of  the  priefts,  it  adopted  the  vague 
language,  and  myfterious  tone  of  fuperftition  ; 
and,  in  the  hands  of  thefe  primitive  philofophers, 
,  whofe  exertions,  in   other  refpeéls,   claim  our 
warmeft  acknowledgements,  its  fcattered,  con- 
fufed,  and  undigefted  materials,  were  combined, 
and  formed  into  more  or  lefs  regular,  and  more 
or  lefs  perfs6l  fyftems  :  but  it  ufurped  the  prin- 
ciples of  many  other  fciences,  which  were  them- 
felves  but  in  a  crude  ftate;  it  fliared  in  their 
errors,  which  proved  the  more  injurious  to  it, 

*  In  the  work,  iiititled,  "  Of  the  degree  of  certainty  to  be 
afcribfcd  to  Mediçiuç." 

as 
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as  thefe  fciences  had,  for  the  inoft  part,  little 
connexion  with  it.  We  may  even  venture  to 
affert,  that  it  made,  in  fome  mealure,  the  com- 
plete round  of  the  falfe  fyftems,  which  prevailed  in 
the  different  branches  of  human  knowledge,  and 
which  fucceeded  each  other  by  turns. 


SECTION  in. 

Of  Hippocrates  and  the  School  'of  Cos. 

AT  length  Hippocrates  appeared.  He  was  of 
the  family  of  the  Afclepiades,  and  his  anceftors, 
during  feventeen  generations,  in  a  regular  fuc- 
celTion  from  father  to  fon,  had  followed  the  pro- 
feflion  of  phyfician  in  the  illand  of  Cos,  over 
tlie  fchool  of  which  place  they  prefided.  Sur- 
rounded, from  his  infancy,  with  all  the  objefts  of 
his  ftudies;  inftrucled  in  eloquence  and  philofo- 
phy,  by  the  moft  celebrated  mailers  ;  having  his 
mind  enriched  with  the  largeft  collection  of  ob- 
fervations,  which  could  at  that  time  have  exifted  ; 
and  endowed,  in  fine,  by  nature,  with  a  genius, 
which  was  at  once  penetrating  and  coraprehen- 
five,  bold  and  prudent,  he  commenced  his  career, 

under 
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under  the  moft  favourabfe  aufpices,  and  purfued 
it,  during  a  period  of  more  than  eighty  years,  with 
that  degree  of  renown,  which  was  equally  due 
to  his  talents,  and  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  virtuous 
charaôler. 

Euryphon,  as  w^e  have  alreadj'  feen,  had  juft 
publiflïed  "  the  Cnidian  Sentences."  Herodicus, 
too,  by  the  revival  of  gyninaftic  medicine,  the 
original  invention  of  which  was  afcribed  to  Efcu- 
lapius,  had  given  to  the  art  a  more  regular 
and  fcientific  form.  They  knew  how  to  obferve 
difeafes,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  moft  ge- 
neral remedies,  fuch  as  venefe6tion,  emetics,  ca- 
thartics, and  bathing,  the  ufe  of  incifory  inftru- 
ments,  and  of  the  aftual  cautery  or  fire;  and, 
although  a  certain  routine,  numerous  falfe  the- 
ories, and  the  influence  of  fuperftition,  continued 
to  deform  the  prevailing  methods  of  treatment, 
yet  the  glimpfes  of  a  happier  dawn  were  per- 
ceived, at  intervals,  in  almeft  all  the  branches  of 
medicine. 

At  this  period,  the  doftrines  of  Pythagoras  and 
Heraclitus  divided  the  philofophical  world.-— 
Without  having  loft  all  the  attrapions  of  novelty, 
they  already  enjoyed  that  refpeft  which  the  power 
of  cuftom  procures  to  the  opinions  of  antiquity  ; 
a  refpeft,  which  is  the  more  profound,  the  more 
the  minds  of  the  people  are  rude  and  unculti- 
vated^ 

-     '  F  At 
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At  the  fame  time,  at  Crotona  in  Greece, 
flouri{hed  the  Italian  fchool,  which  had  been 
founded  by  Pythagoras,  or,  rather,  by  his  difci- 
ples,  who,  improving  upon  his  benevolent  views, 
embraced,  in  their  refearches,  all  the  branches  of 
fcience,  and  made  them  confpire  to  the  vaft 
plan  which  they  had  conceived  of  ameliorating 
the  human  race. 

It  was  in  thefe  fortunate  circumftances,  that 
Hippocrates  appeared*,  as  it  were,  on  a  fudden, 
and  procured  to  the  Coan  fchool,  a  lafting  pre- 
eminence, to  which  it  was  doubtlefs  well  in- 
titled,  lince  it  had  been  able  to  produce  fuch 
rare  talents.  Amid  the  fports  of  childhood,  he 
received,  from  the  mouth  of  his  parents,  the  ele- 
mentary notions  of  medical  fcience  ;  by  view- 
ing difeaées,  he  learned  to  diftinguifli  them;  by 
witneffing  the  preparation  and  employment  of 
medicines,  their  ule  and  their  virtues  became 
equally  faniiliar  to  hiin.  The  firft  objeéîs  which 
ftrike  the  young  and  curious  fenfes,  tlie  firft  com- 
parifons  which  they  fuggeft  to  the  infant  mind, 
the  firft  judgments  of  growing  reafon,  have  a 
greater  iîifluence  on  the  remaining  part  of  life, 
as  the  traces  which  they  leave,  and  the  habits 
which  they  form,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  indelible. 
It  is  then,  that  the  bent  of  the  chara6ter,  and  the 

*  lie  was  born  in  the  80th  Olympiad. 
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particular  caft  or  direction  of  the  operations  of  the 
mind  are  determined.  To  the  fatal  difpofition  to 
fatisfy  ourlelves  with  words,  and  to  afifix  to  thofe 
we  employ,  erroneous  or  vague  ideas  of  the 
things  they  were  meant  to  exprefs,  may,  perhaps, 
in  a  great  meafure,  be  afcribed  the  cuftom  of 
conftantly  figuring  to  ourfelves  objefts  which  we 
have  never  feen,  and  of  fubftituting  the  fiftions 
of  imagination  for  the  works  of  reality.  A  found 
habit  of  judgment  depends  upon  the  juftnefs  and 
accuracy  of  the  fenfations  ;  and  the  organs,  which 
are  defigned  for  the  reception  of  the  latter,  re- 
quire culture,  that  is,  a  well-dire5ted  employ- 
ment. Now,  as  nature  or  the  objects  furround- 
ing  us  are  our  proper  teachers,  and,  as  their 
inftruétions  differ  from  thofe  of  men  or  books, 
in  this  refpe6t,  that  they  are  always  adapted  to 
our  faculties,  they  are  confequently  the  only 
ones  which  are  feldom  or  never  fruitlefs,  and  the 
only  ones  which  never  miflead  us.  We  muft  there- 
fore, in  general,  early  familiarize  ourfelves  with 
the  images  which  are  deftined  afterwards  to  fur- 
nilh  the  materials  of  all  our  judgments  :  and,  with 
regard  to  each  art  in  particular,  the  man  who 
devotes  himlelf  lo  it,  cannot  place  himfelf  too 
foou  among  the  objects  of  his  ftudies,  or  in 
that  fituation,  which  is  moft  fuitable  to  the  na- 
ture and  defign  of  his  obfervations. 

F  2  Hippocrates 
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Hippocrates  was  not  lefs  favoured  by  circuni'- 
ftances,  than  by  nature.  The  latter  had  endowed 
him  with  the  nioft  happy  frame  of  body  :  the 
former  furnithed  him,  from  his  earlieft  infancy, 
with  every  thing  which  could  moft  fuccefsfuUy 
contribute  to  his  education.. 

Good  fenfe,  joined  to  the  faculty  of  inven- 
tion*, is  the  diftinguilliing  chara6teriftic  of  a  fmall 
number  of  privileged  men:  (I  mean  that  good 
fenfe,  which  Ibars  above  prevailing  opinions,  and 
the  decifions  of  which  anticipate  the  judgments 
of  ages).  Hippocrates  was  of  this  number.  He 
faw  that  too  much,  and  yet  not  enough  had  been 
done  for  medicine,  and  he  accordingly  feparated 
it  from  philofophy,  to  which  they  had  not  been 
able  to  unite  it  by  their  true  and  reciprocal  re- 
lations. He  brought  the  fcience  back  again  into 
its  natural  channel — that  of  rational  experience. 
However,  as  he  himfelf  obferves,  he  introduced 
b-oth  thefe  fciences  into  each  other,  for  he  re- 
garded them  as  infeparable;  but  he  affigned  to 
them  relations  whic'h  were  altogether  new.  In  a 
word,  he  freed  medicine  from  fallë  theories,  and 
formed  for  it  fure  and  folid  fyftems  :  this  he  with 
juftice  faid,  was  to  render  medicine  philofophi- 
cal.  On  the  other  hand,  he  elucidated  moral 
and  natural  philofophy,  by  the  light  of  medical 

*  The  conftituents  of  true  genius. 

fcience. 
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Fcience.  This  we  may,  with  propriety,  call,  with 
him,  the  introduction  of  the  one  into  the  other. 
Such,  then,  was  the  general  outline  of  his  plan. 

The  true  philofophical  fpirit,  with  which  Hip- 
pocrates was  animated,  is  fully  difplayed  in  his 
hiltory  of  epidemics,  and  in  his  books  of  apho- 
rifms.  His  epidemics  form  not  merely  beautiful 
defcriptions  of  fome  of  the  moft  fev^ere  difeales, 
but  alfo  point  out,  in  what  points  of  view  obftT- 
vations  upon  them  lliould  be  made;  how  we  may 
arreft  their  moft  linking  features,  without  be- 
wildering ourfelves,  and  Avithout  mifleading  and 
fatiguing  the  reader  or  hearer,  by  ufelefs  details. 
His  books  of  aphorifms,  have,  in  all  ages,  been 
regarded  as  models  of  grandeur  of  conception, 
and  precifion  of  ftyle.  Through  the  whole  of 
them,  we  may  remark  that  truly  univerfal  me- 
thod, the  only  one  which  is  adapted  to  the 
mode  in  which  our  intelleftual  faculties  are  ex- 
ercifed  ;  and  which,  in  every  art,  and  in  every 
fcience,  by  making  the  principles  flow  naturally 
from  the  obfervations  that  have  been  collefted, 
transform  the  deductions  from  fa6ts,  into  general 
■rules  ; — a  method,  which  has  been  only  very  lately 
reduced  to  a  fyftematic  form,  and  which,  in  for-^ 
mer  ages,  could  only  be  gueffed  at  by  a  few  men 
of  comprehenfive  minds. 

This  new  fpirit  of  improvement,  that  was  in- 
Iroduced  into  medicine,  refembled  a  fudden  light 

F  3  which 
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which  difpels  the  pharifôms  of  darknefs,  and  re- 
ftores  to  bodies  their  proper  figure  and  natural 
colour.  By  rejefting  the  errors  of  former  ages, 
Hippocrates  learned  more  fully  to  avail  himfelf  of 
the  ufeful  part  of  their  labours.  The  conneétioa 
and  dependence,  both  of  the  faéts  which  had  been 
obferved,  and  of  the  conclufions  which  were  legi- 
timately deduced  from  their  comparifon,  were 
now  perceived  with  a  degree  of  evidence  which, 
till  then,  had  been  unknown.  All  the  difcoveries 
were  certamly  not  yet  made  ;  but  from  that  mo- 
ment, inquirers  began  to  purfue  the  fole  path 
which  can  condu6l  to  them  ;  from  that  moment,  if 
they  had  been  able  to  preferve  themfelves  from 
delufion,  they  would  have  polTelTed  fure  means  of 
eftimating,  with  precifion,  the  new  ideas  which 
time  was  deftined  to  develope  ;  and  if  the  difci- 
ples  of  Hippocrates  had  underftood  his  leffons 
well,  they  might  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
analytical  philofophy,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  hu- 
man mind  will  be  henceforth  enabled  to  create  to 
itfelf,  as  it  were,  daily,  fome  new  and  improved 
inftruments  of  advancement. 

Thus,  then,  this  great  man,  far  from  bamfhing 
from  medicine  that  true  fpecies  of  philofophy, 
with  the  aid  of  which  it  cannot  difpenfe,  extended, 
on  the  contrary,  the  advantages  which  they  may 
derive  from  each  other,  by  determining  the  limits 
that  feparate  them,    and  uniting  their  general 

principles 
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principles  and  particular  do6trines,  by  the  only 
relations  that  are  really  common  to  them. 

Hippocrates  has  not  explained  his  method  in  a 
manner  fufficiently  detailed,  to  enable  us  to  ex- 
amine all  the  particulars,  with  a  minute  atten- 
tion :  but  he  points  out,  in  lèverai  diftinôl  trea- 
tifes,  the  general  fpirit  which  to  him  appeared  tp 
be  the  fple  one  calculated  to  direft,  with  cer- 
tainty, the  different  branches  of  medical  refearch  ; 
and  to  improve  or  facilitate  its  inftruôtion.  Such 
is  the  obje6l  of  the  two  elTays  intitled,  rif^l  ù^^dinç 
lniT^ixriç  and  Oeç»  T£;/i''/i?, 

But  this  excellent  method  is  far  better  illuf- 
trated  in  his  prafilical  works;  for  example,  in  his 
epidemics,  in  his  books  of  aphorifms,  in  his  dif- 
ferent treatifes  on  regimen,  and  I  may  add,  in  his 
difcourfe  on  air,  water,  and  foils.  It  is  in  them 
that  his  medical  phiioibphy  is  truly  difplayed,  and 
that  the  author,  while  he  inftruéîs  us  in  all  the 
myfteries  of  a  delicate  and  found  habit  of  obfer- 
vation,  difclofes  to  us  the  ftill  more  refined  and 
difficult  art  of  compreffmg  the  refults  with  fuch  a 
precifion  of  reafoning,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  re- 
fpeéling  their  juftnefs.  Pure  obfervations  are,  in 
fome  meafure,  the  fubftance  of  his  general  views  : 
accordingly,  as  i]ordeu  has  remarked,  the  latter 
ought  only  to  form  the  conclufion.  Hence,  the 
perufal  of  his  works  is,  to  this  day,  one  of  the  moft 

F  4  inftru6live 
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inftru6live  exercifes  to  which  we  can  apply  ;  not, 
that  the  faéls  which  are  found  contained  in  them, 
have  not  been  reviled  by  the  moderns,  in  coUec-' 
tions  that  are  infinitely  more  ample  and  per- 
fe6t;  but  becaule  no  other  writer,  without  ex- 
ception, initiates  us  fo  far  into  the  knowledge  of 
nature,  or  teaches  us  to  interrogate  her  with  that 
wile  caution,  and  that  fcrupulous  attention  which 
alone  can  enable  us  to  trace,  from  her  anfwers, 
thofe  principles  and  rules,  which  mutt  always  be 
recognifed  as  genuine. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  Hippocrates 
had  found  in  the  bofora  of  his  family,  and,  in 
a  manner,  around  his  cradle,  all  the  means  re- 
quired for  the  developement  of  his  genius.  But 
he  was  far  from  contenting  himlelf  with  this  fpe- 
cies  of  early  education.  Celebrated  mafters,  in 
almoft  all  the  branches  of  fcience,  were  beginning 
to  fix  the  diftinguiflied  rank  which  the  Greek 
people  have  enjoyed  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  We  have  alfo  remarked,  that  the  gym- 
nafiic  fyftem  of  medicine  had  been  introduced 
by  Herodicus,  and  was  at  that  time  in  high  vogue. 
This  phyfician  taking  advantage  of  the  predilection 
of  the  Greeks  for  bodily  exercifes,  attempted  to 
point  out  a  general  jnethod  of  curing  dileafes  by 
their  means.  Experience  had  taught  them,  that 
nothing  contributes  more  to  the  prefervation  of 
health,  and  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  perfuade 

thenij 
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them,  that  the  fame  means  were  equally  proper  for 
i'eftoring  it  when  loft.  In  ages,  when  ignorance 
was  much  more  prevalent,  the  priefts  combined 
medicine  with  religion.  Herodicus  combined  it 
with  the  infcitution  moft  generally  eftablillied  ia 
the  ftates  of  Greece,  with  that  fort  of  amufemeat, 
for  which  the  common  people  evinced  the  greateft 
partiality*. 

llippocrates  became  his  difciple,  and  profited 
by  all  the  true  and  ufeful  particulars  which  his 
praélice  could  furnifli.  But  he  was  one  of  the  firft 
to  demonftrate  the  neceffity  there  was  for  li- 
miting the  do6trines  of  his  mafter  in  their  applica- 
tion to  prac'^ice  ;  and  more  attentive  obfervations 
and  experiments  foon  convinced  him,  that,  in  a 
great  majority  of  difeafes,  exercife  not  only  doe% 
not  contribute  to  the  cure,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
renders  all  the  fymptoms  more  fevere  and  dan- 
gerous. 

About  the  fame  time,  Gorgias  the  orator,  deli- 
vered public  lectures  on  eloquence,  at  Athens. 
Hippocrates  regarded  this  ftudy  as,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  the  finiftiing  part  of  his  education.  He  was 
aware  how  much  the  talent  of  fpeaking  and  of 
writing  contributes  to  the  fuccefs  of  truth;  and 
3,ppears  alfo  to  have  perceived  how  much  the 
^rt  of  reafoning  itfelf  is  dependent  on  language. 

*  See  note  [  C.  ] 
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It  was  in  this  excellent  fchool,  then,  that  he  re- 
çeived  the  elements  of  that  fimple  and  malcuhne 
ftyle  which  is  peculiar  to  him  : — a  ftyle  perfeft  in 
its  kind,  and  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  Ici- 
ences,  by  the  clearnefs  of  its  terms,  and  the  force 
of  its  expreffion  ;  and  not  lefs  remarkable  for  the 
livelinefs  of  its  images,  and  for  that  rapidity  which 
feems  only  to  glance  over  the  different  objeds, 
but  M'hich,  in  reality,  inveftigates  them  all  tho- 
roughly, by  arrefting  and  comparing  their  true 
diftinguifliing  features.  If  hiftory  furniflies  us 
with  a  juft  account  of  this  celebrated  orator,  we 
may  conclude,  that  Hippocrates  really  owes  to 
him,  in  part,  the  valuable  talent  of  always  era- 
belliihing  his  thoughts  without  the  aid  of  ex- 

gjtraneous  ornaments,  and  of  preferving  his  language 
in  that  mean  degree  of  elegance,  which,  per- 
haps, is  the  only  defcription  of  ftyle  allowable 
to  the  phyfician,  inceïïantly  interrupted,  as  he  is, 

.in  his  folitary  ftudies,  by  the  daily  avocations  of 
his  profeffion. 

Celfus  and  Soranus  affirm,  that  Hippocrates 
alfo  ftudied  under  Democritus.  But  the  phyfician 
was  already  renowned  for  his  practice,  when  he 
faw  the  philofopher  for  the  firft  time.  Sent  for  to 
vifit  him  by  the  Abderites,  he  found  a  fage  .in  the 
perfon  of  him  whom  thefe  people  had  defcribed 
to  him  as  a  mad  man  :  but  he  was  then  too  old 
to  return  to  fchool,  and  if  he  really  derived  any  in- 
formation 
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formation  from  this  fuppofed  patient,  it  was  folely 
from  fome'  fhort  converfations  which  he  had  with 
him.  Befides,  Hippocrates  feems  to  have  given 
the  preference  to  the  doêlrines  of  Fleraclitus  ;  for 
they  form  the  bafis  of  his  fyftem  of  general  philo- 
fophy,  which,  in  truth,  is  nothing  but  a  mere  tif- 
fue  of  conjectures  :  he  has  introduced  them  into 
his  phy{iology,  and  even  has  not  always  entirely 
baniflied  them  from  his  prafticai  obfervations  and 
methods  of  cure. 

On  his  entrance  into  the  world,  Hippocrates 
fignalized  himfelf  by  a  very  remarkable  feat.  Such, 
at  leaft,  is  the  account  given  by  Soranus.  Hippo- 
crates, he  fays,  attended,  in  conjunction  with 
Euryphon,  a  phyfician  older  than  himfelf,  the 
young  Perdiccas,  fon  of  Alexander  king  of  Mace- 
donia. This  prince  was  afflifted  with  a  flow  fever, 
of  which  no  one  could  difcover  the  caufe,  but 
which  fenfibly  undermined  his  health  and  ftrength. 
The  penetration  of  the  young  phyfician  led  him  tp 
fufpeél  that  the  difeafe  depended  upon  fome  moral 
affeêlion.  As  he  was  obferving  attentively  the 
demeanour,  the  words  and  geftures,  and  even 
the  molt  delicate  feelings  of  his  patient,  he  per- 
ceived, that  the  prefence  of  Phila,  who  had  been 
formerly  a  miftrefs  of  his  father  s,  caufed  him  to 
change  colour.  He  accordingly  pronounced  that 
love  alone  was  capable  of  CL\ring  the  complaint 
Fhich  it  had  occafioned  ;  and,  as  the  fair  Phila 

ihewed 
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fhewed  herfelf  not  infenfible  to  the  fituation  of  the;' 
young  prince,  the  exhibition  of  a  very  gentle  re- 
medy had  the  defired  fuccefs.    A  cure  of  a  fimi- 
kr  defcription  is  attributed  to  Erififtratus. 

Hippocrates,  after  the  example  of  the  phi- 
lofophers  of  his  time,  undertook  various  jour- 
nies.  He  traverfed  the  whole  of  Greece,  and 
its  colonies,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  iflands 
of  the  Archipelago  :  he  even  extended  his  route 
northwards,  as  far  as  the  provinces  which  were 
inhabited  by  the  wandering  hords  of  Scythians. 
Theffaly  and  Thrace  were  the  two  parts  of  Greece 
in  which  he  refided  for  the  greateft  length  of  time. 
His  obfervations  on  epidenvical  dil'eafes  were 
made  at--  Lariffa,  Perinthus,  Thafos,  Olynthos, 
Œniadaj,  Pherae,  and  Elis. 

In  the  harangue  of  the  deputation,  which  is  af- 
cribed  to  Thefl'alus  his  fon,  it  is  faid,  that  lilyria 
and  Paeonia  being  ravaged  by  the  plague,  the  in- 
habitants of  thefe  countries  made  an  offer  to  Hip- 
pocrates of  confiderable  funis  of  money,  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  come  to  their  relief;  but  that 
certain  winds,  which  at  that  time  prevailed,  led 
him  to  forefee,  that  the  malady  was  likely  to  pene- 
trate into  Greece,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  quit  his 
own  country,  at  a  moment  of  fuch  urgent  danger. 
By  his  orders,  his  two  fons,  his  fon-in-law,  and  his 
difciples  repaired  to  the  different ftates,  with  the  ne- 
ceffary  inftruftions  and  remedies,  both  for  prevent- 
ing 
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ing  tlie  Ipreading  of  the  contagion,  and  for  curing 
thofe  perfons  wlio  were  already  infe6ted.  He 
himfelf  went  to  Theffaly,  and  from  thence,  fome 
time  after,  to  Athens,  where  his  advice  was  produc- 
tive of  fuch  great  benefits,  that  he  was  honoured, 
by  a  folenjn  decree  of  the  people,  with  a  crown 
of  gold,  and  was  initiated  into  the  facred  myfteries 
of  Ceres  and  Proferpine. 

This  relation  can,  with  difficulty,  be  reconciled 
with  that  of  Galen  and  Thucydides.  Galen 
fays  exprefsly,  that  the  plague  of  Athens,  during 
which  Hippocrates  gave  fuch  ufeful  counfels,  came 
from  Ethiopia.  It  muft  therefore  have  been  the 
great  plague  which  Thucydides  has  depifted  in 
fuch  ftriking  colours.  Now,  this  plague  firft  began 
to  rage  during  the  Peloponnefian  war,  in  the  fécond 
year  of  the  87th  olympiad,  and  it  is  univerfally 
agreed,  that  the  date  of  Hippocrates'  birth  is 
about  the  80th  olympiad.  According  to  thefe  fe- 
veral  data,  he  was,  therefore,  only  thirty  years 
old,  at  which  age  he  might  have  been  Ikilled  in 
pliyfic,  but  could  not  well  have  had  two  fons  and 
a  fon-in-law,  in  a  condition  to  praôlife.  BefideSj 
how  comes  it,  that  Thucydides  has  not  even  re- 
corded his  name  in  a  defcription  fo  accurate  and 
fo detailed?  How  comes  it,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
exprefsly  afîei?ts,  that  the  phyficians  did  not  un- 
derltand  any  thing  about  the  nature  of  the  diforder^ 
that  the  patients  died,  with  equal  certainty,  whe- 
ther 
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ther  attended  by  phyficians  or  not;  and  that 
even  the  phyficians  themlelves  were  carried 
off  in  proportionably  much  greater  numbers,  be- 
caule  tlieir  duty  obliged  them  to  be  conilanlly 
near  the  perfons  of  thole  infefled  with  the  diforder? 
—In  the  mean  time,  till  thefe  difficulties  fliall  be 
removed,  the  author  of  the  travels  of  the  young 
Anacharfis  admits  as  certain  the  fa6ls  which  are 
reported  in  the  oration  of  Theffalus. 

Among  the  letters  afcribed  to  Hippocrates, 
there  are  many  which  are  evidently  fuppofititious  ; 
as,  for  inftance,  thofe  addreffed  to  Cratevas,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Pompey  ;  thofe  to  Dionyfius 
of  HaliearnaffuSjWho  was  cotemporary  with  Auguf- 
tus;  thofe  to  Meczenas,  the  favorite  of  that  too 
celebrated  emperor;  and  thofe  to  Fhilopœmen,  the 
general  of  the  Achœan  league.  But  the  two  let- 
ters of  Democritus  to  Hippocrates  feem  to  bear 
the  ftamp  of  truth.  The  philofopher  reminds  him 
of  their  firft  interview,  and  of  the  fubjefts  of  their 
converfation.  "  I  was  at  that  time  engaged  in 
"  writing,"  he  fays,  "  upon  the  order  of  the  uni- 
"  verfe,  the  direélion  of  the  poles,  and  the  courfe 
"  of  the  ftars.  You  had  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
"  ing,  that  the  madnefs  was  on  the  part  of  thofe 
*'  who  accufed  me  of  being  infane."  The  anfwer 
of  Hippocrates  is  worthy  of  them  both,  and 
breathes  a  profound  fentiment  of  melancholy.  In 
-it,  he  complains  of  the  fatigues  of  his  profeflion,  of 

the 
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the  unjuft  cenfures  to  which  it  is  expofed,  and  of 
the  ingratitude  of  the  public  towards  thofe  who 
exercife  it  with  moft  zeal  and  ability.  Though 
advanced  in  age,  he  does  not  fcruple  to  confefs, 
that  he  was  yet  far  from  having  carried  the  theory 
and  pra6lice  of  his  art  to  that  degree  of  perfeôlion, 
of  which  they  are  fufceptible  ;  and  he  declares, 
that,  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  life,  which  had  been 
devoted  to  the  fervice  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and 
which  had  not  pafled -without  fome  degree  of  re- 
nown, he  had  been  oftener  blamed  for  mifcondu6t, 
than  praifed  for  fuceefs. 

Yet,  no  one  ever  was  more  deferving  of  hap- 
piriefs  than  Hippocrates.  No  one  ever  diftinguiûi- 
ed  his  fojourn  on  earth  by  more  fignal  fervices,  or 
by  the  confiant  exercife  of  more  exalted  virtues. 
And  no  one  ever  formed  to  himfelf  more  fublime 
ideas  of  the  duties  of  his  profefiion.    Thefe  we 
may  find  flcetched  and  compreffed,  as  it  were,  in 
the  oath  of  his  fchool  :  in  feveral  pafîages  of  his 
writings,  he  has  recorded  them  in  the  truly  affe6l- 
ing  language  of  virtue  and  of  truth  ;  and,  what  is 
of  more  confequence,  he  pra6tifed  them  with  fen- 
tirerents  of  benevolence,  which  ihould  render  his 
memory  as  much  cheriflied  and  beloved,  as  his 
genius  and  works  have  been  refpe6ted  and  admired. 
In  enumerating  the  qualities  which  are  necef- 
fary  for  a  phyfician,  and  the  moft  effective  mean* 
for  developing  and  cufitivating  them,  he  feems,  in 
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a  manner,  to  defcribe  himfelf,  and  to  deliver  Ms 
own  hiftory.  "  A  phyfician,"  he  fays,  "  Ihould 
*'  be  decent  in  iiis  external  deportment  ;  his  man- 
*'  ners  Ihould  be  grave,  and  his  conduct  moderate, 
"  in  the  intimate  relations  in  which  he  is  placed 
•*  by  his  profeffion,  with  regard  to  tlie  lex,  it  is 
*'  incumbent  upon  him  to  fliew  great  rel'erve  and 
"  refpeft  ;  and  to  have  the  lan6tity  of  his  func- 
*'  tions  conftantly  before  his  eyes.  He  ought  not 
"  to  be  envious,  nor  unjuft  towards  his  brethren, 
**  nor  abforbed  in  the  love  of  gold.  He  muft  avoid 
"  fliewing  himfelf  a  great  talker  ;  but,  at  the  fame 
*'  time,  he  mult  be  always  ready  to  anlwer  the 
"  queftions  which  are  afked  him,  wirh  mildnefs 
*'  and  fimplicity.  He  ought  to  ^e  modeft,  fober, 
"  patient,  dextrous,  and  ready  to  perform  every 
*'  office  appertaining  to  his  art,  without  feeling  in 
"  the  leaft  difcompofed.  He  ought  to  be  pious 
*'  without  fuperftition,  and  honeft  in  all  the  com- 
"  mon  affairs  of  life,  as  well  as  in  the  exercife  of 
"  his  profeffion.  In  Ihort,  he  ought  to  be  a  per- 
"  feftly  good  man  ;  and  to  join  to  the  purity  of  an 
*'  upright  heart,  prudence,  genius,  talent,  know- 
"  ledge,  and  addrefs,  which  alone  can  render 
"  the  practical  application  of  the  rules  of  his  art 
"  productive  of  real  utility." 

In  another  place,  he  obferves,  "  In  order  to 
improve,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  knowledge  and 
"  practical  (kill  of  the  phyfician,  it  is  neceffary  (in- 
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"  dependent  of  natural  genius,  the  place  of  which, 
*'  indeed,  nothing  can  fupply)  that  he  be  placed, 
from  early  infancy,  amid  all  the  obje61:s  of 
.  *'  his  refearches,  and  that  every  means  of  in- 
"  ftruêlion  be  employed  with  unremitting  affi- 
"  duity:  à  mind  docile  and  prudent,  a  talent 
*'  of  fagacity  matured  by  ftudy,  a  fpirit  of  well- 
"  direêled  aftivity,  and,  above  all,  much  time 
"  and  labour,  are  elTential  requifites  for  im- 
"  provement  in  the  art." 

Hippocrates'  own  education  had  been  conduSl- 
ed  according  to  the  plan  he  defcribes  :  and  the 
model  which  he  foroîed  to  himfelf  of  a  virtuous 
phyfician  is  the  pifture  of  his  own  life  ;  all  the 
ftrokes  of  it  are  drawn  from  his  own  heart.  It  is 
not  merely  the  number  of  patients  who  were 
cured  by  his  ikill  and  attention,  or  the  poor  who 
were  relieved  by  his  aéts  of  beneficence,  or  the 
unfortunate  perlons  who  were  confoled  by  his 
compaffionate  advices,  who  may  be  faid  to  pro- 
claim the  praifes  of  this  great  and  excellent 
man  :  he  was  alfo  a  worthy  citizen  ;  he  defended 
ahd  graced  the  facred  caufe  of  liberty,  which 
the  corrupting  gold  of  the  Perfians  placed,  per- 
haps, in  much  greater  danger,  than  their  arms.  liis 
bold  and  generous  ientiments  were  not  the  only 
homage  he  paid  to  a  divinit}-,  which  all  great 
minds  adore,  and  from  which  all  real  virtue  and 
happinefs  .proceed.    For  we  cannot  pafs  over  in 
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filence  the  endeavours  which  the  Pei  fian  king  madè 
to  entice  Hippocrates  to  his  court,  the  refulal  of 
Hippocrates,  and  the  noble  manner  in  which 
he  explains  the  real  motives  of  his  conduft.  A 
fenatus-confultum  of  the  city  of  Athens,  and  fe- 
veral  letters,  which  are  recorded  in  it,  recount  thefe 
circumftances  with  fufficient  minutenefs*. 

Perfia  happened  to  be  ravaged  by  the  plague. 
The  governors  of  Afia  ]\'linor  wrote  to  Artaxerxes, 
to  inform  him  of  the  high  reputation  of  the  Coati 
phyfician.  Artaxerxes  anfwered  them,  and  delired 
them  to  make  him  the  moft  liberal  offers,  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  vifit  his  dominions.    The  gover-  , 
II ors  forwarded  the  letter  of  the  Perlian  king  to 
Hippocrates,  and  promifed,  in  his  name,  every 
reward  and  honour  that  he  could  délire.  The 
phyfician  returned  ,an  anfwer  in  thefe  frriking 
words,  which  ought  to  be  engraved  on  the  me- 
mory of  all  thofe  among  his  fucceffors,  who  can 
think,  and  who  can  feel.    "  I  have  in  my  own 
"  country  the  food,  the  clothing,  and  the  habi- 
"  tation  I  require  :  I  want  nothing  more.  As 
"  Greek,  it  would  be  unworthy  of  me  to  afpire 
"  to  the  riches  and  grandeur  of  the  Perfians  ; 

*  I  have  already  cited  it  in  the  llflTay  "  On  the  degree  of 
certainty  to  be  afcribed  to  Medicine"  :  but  may,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  repeat  the  (luotaticn  at  a  time,  whtn  certain 
writers  feem  to  be  ufmg  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  llifle  all 
free  ai:d  generous  fentiments, 
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"  and  to  ferve  the  foes  of  my  country  and  of 
"  liberty." 

Upon  hearing  this,  the  Great  king,  whom  the 
intoxication  of  power  had  eafily  perfuaded,  that 
his  caprices  Ihould  become  laws  to  the  reft  of 
mankind,  and  that  there  was  none  who  ought  not 
to  efteem  himfelf  honoured  by  obedience  to  them, 
could  not  contain  his  wrath  :  but  immediately 
wrote  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Cos,  or- 
dering Hippocrates  to  be  delivered  up  to  him 
Avithout  delay,  as  he  was  determined  to  punilh  his 
infolence;  and  threatening  them,  in  cafe  of  refufal, 
with  all  the  terrors  of  his  vengeance.  But  the 
different  ftates  of  Greece  were  then  united  by 
ties  that  enfured  their  common  independence. 
The  little  illand  of  Cos  dared  to  brave  the  Per- 
lian  king;  and  the  inhabitants  replied,  that  they 
would  conlider  it  as  an  a6t  of  the  bafeft  in- 
gratitude, to  deliver  up  their  fellow-citizen,  to 
whom  they  were  under  many  important  obliga- 
tions ;  and  that,  by  making  choice  of  their  ifland 
for  a  place  of  relidence,  and  for  the  exercife  of 
his  profeflion,  he  had  merited  the  fpecial  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  by  which  it  was  governed  ;  and 
concluded,  by  declaring  their  firm  relblution  to 
defend  his  life  and  his  liberty,  at  all  hazards*. 


*  See  note  [  D  ], 
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After  a  long  life,  fpent  in  the  fuccefsful  pra61ice 
of  his  art,  and  in  laying  the  foundation  of-a  fyftem 
of  doftrines,  on  the  principles  of  which  his  theory 
and  his  practice  depended  ;  in  perfe6ling  its  plan 
of  inftruélion,  and  in  forming  difciples  worthy  to 
fupply  his  place  ;  after  a  life,  which,  of  courfe,  muft 
have  been  happy,  whatever  he  himfelf  may  have 
faid  of  it,  in  moments  of  irritation  and  difguft, 
Hippocrates  died  at  Larifla  in  Theflaly,  at  the 
age  of  85,  or  gO,  or  104,  or  even  109  years,  if 
we  may  credit  Soranus  his  biographer.  He  was 
buried  between  ttiat  city  and  Gyrtona,  and  his 
tomb,  according  to  tradition,  was  for  a  long  time 
covered  by  a  fwarm  of  bées,  whofe  honey  was  .em- 
ployed, with  great  confidence  in  its  efficacy,  for 
the  cure  of  aphthous  diforders  in  children. 

Death  is  the  fupreme  judge  of  merit  and  renown. 
His  terrible  hand  tears  off  the  malk  of  the  impof- 
•tor;  but  renders  the  great  man  ftill  greater,  and, 
as  it  were,  more  facred,  than  before.  Death  com- 
monly filences  envy,  at  leaft  difcourages  its  efforts: 
or,  from  the  certainty  of  being  no  longer  impor- 
tuned by  their  prefence,  the  envious  often  ac- 
^  knowledge  all  the  worth  of  talents  and  virtues^ 
and  allow  a  tribute  of  refpecl  to  be  paid  them, 
the  excefs  of  which  Ihocks  their  feelings  the  lefs, 
as  it  tends  to  depreciate  the  living.  The  fuffer- 
ings,  with  which  mankind  have  almoft  always  fought 
to  embitter  the  lives  of  the  'greateft  benefactors 
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and  brighteft  patterns  of  the  human  race,  are 
then  viewed  in  all  the,  blacknefs  of  their  ingrar 
titude,  by  thofe  who  are  endowed  with  any  por- 
tion of  generofity  : — their  fenfelefs  afhes  are  heap- 
ed with  eulogies  and  honours  ;  and  the  man  who 
was  conftantly  perfecuted  with  fury,  during  the 
time  he  fhould  have  enjoyed  the  good  wiflies  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  becomes  the  object  of  their 
worihip,  when  their  praife  or  cenfure  can  no 
longer  afFefl;  him  ! 

After  his  death,  Hippocrates  received  univerfal 
teltimonies  of  refpeôt  and  admiration.    His  genius 
arid  his  virtues  were  duly  appreciated,  and  the 
fei'vices  which  he  had  rendered  to  his  country 
and  mankind  were  fully  acknowledged.  During 
thole  early  ftages  of  civilization,  it  was  cuftomary 
for  the  Greeks  to  exalt  their  illuftrious  characters 
to  the  rank  of  gods  :  their  lively  and  enthufiaftic 
imaginations  led  them  to  transfer  all  their  benefac- 
tors  to  heaven,  whence  they  fuppofed  them  origi- 
nally to  defcend  :  they  were  pleafed  with  the  be- 
lief, that  the  perfon  who,  during  his  abode  upon 
earth,  had  been  able  to  do  much  good,  w'ould  be 
able  to  do  lb  always  ;  and  they  felt  more  confi- 
dence in  claiming  affiftance  from  the  hand,  wh^ch 
had  already  ferved  them.     Hippocrates,  accord- 
ingly, had  temples  erefted  to  him  ;  and  his  altars 
were  covered  with  incenfe  and  offerings,  like  thofe 
of  Efculapius  himfelf  ;  and  fince  there  muft  needs 
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be  a  deity  to  prefide  over  the  fick,  who  could  be 
more  worthy  than  the  Coan  phyfician,  to  receive 
their  prayers,  or  the  vows  of  their  parents  and 
friends  ! 

The  phyficians  of  every  fchool,  the  philofophers 
of  every  feft,  were  eager  to  read,  to  quote,  and 
to  comment  upon  his  writings.    Each  i'chool  was 
defirous  to  pafs  him  for  its  head  ;  each  left  was 
ambitious  to  poflefs  him.    In  all  thofe  countries 
where  the  arts  and  fciences  have  been  held  in 
efteem,  his  name  has  been  echoed  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  along  with  thofe  of  the  fmall  number 
of  men  of  original  genius,  who  have  been  juftly 
regarded  as  the  creators  of  the  human  mind. 
Among  the  phyficians  of  fucceeding  ages,  thofe, 
who  are  moft  deferving  of  renown,  have  been  moft 
forward  to  proclaim  the  fame  of  Hippocrates. 
Moralifts  and  politicians  have  borrowed  enlarged 
views  and  liberal  principles,  from  his  writings. 
The  philofophers,  who  direft;  their  attention  to 
the  proceffes  of  the  underftanding,  have  admired 
that  fure  method,  thofe  operations  of  a  mind 
fully  acquainted  both  with  the  limits  of  its  powers, 
and  the  extent  of  its  means;  and  that  happy 
art  of  placing  himfelf  in  a  true  light,  for  ob- 
ferving  the  different  objefts  of  his  refearches, 
for  claffing  the  observations  according  to  their 
natural  order,  and  for  combining  them  with  gene- 
ral principles;  that  is,  for  drawing  conclufions, 
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which  but  exprefs  their  relations  and  connexion. 
The  legillator  has  given  the  authority  of  law  to  his 
opinions,  in  all  queftions,  with  refpeft  to  which 
the  phyfiologift  niuft  direft  the  decifion  of  the  ma- 
giftrate.  The  men  of  letters  have  found  in  him, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  model  of  a 
peculiar  ftyle,  and  even,  we  may  add,  of  an  elo- 
quence, which  combines  dignity,  with  artlefs  fim- 
plicity  ;  a  rapid  flow,  with  accuracy  of  detail  ;  the 
colouring  of  a  glowing  imagination,  with  the  feve- 
rity  of  a  ftrong  and  exa6l  mind,  that  facrifices 
every  thing  to  truth  ;  and,  laftly,  the  moft 
perfect  clearnefs,  Avith  the  moft  admirable  con- 
cifenefs.  And,  even  in  our  time,  continuing  to 
be  ftudied  by  phyficians,  to  be  confulted  by  phi- 
lofophers,  and  read  by  all  men  of  tafte,  he  is,  and 
always  will  be  univerfally  refpefted,  as  one  of  the 
moft  diftinguiftied  ornaments  of  antiquity  ;  and 
his  works  will  always  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
moft  valuable  monuments  of  fcience*. 

We  have  dwelt,  at  confiderable  length,  on  thefe 
early  epochs,  which  are  unqueftionably  the  moft 
important  in  medical  hifto'"y.  We  lliall  pafs  more 
rapidly  over  the  fucceeding  periods. 


♦  See  note  [  E  ]. 
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SECTION  ÏV. 

y         Of  the  Other  Schools  of  Greece. 

The  fchool  of^Cnidos,  the  rival  of  that  of  Cos, 
is  only  known  to  us  by  what  Hippocrates  himfelf 
records  concerning  it.  If  mc  may  credit  the 
■whole  of  his  account,  it  appears,  in  its  plan  of 
inftru6lion,  to  have  combined  the  diiadvantages  of 
a  blind  empiricifm,  with  thofe  of  a  fyftem  of  con- 
jecture :  for  he  affirms,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
confidered  difeafes  only,  in  an  individual  point  of 
view,  and  without  reducing  them,  by  means  of 
their  analogies,  to  certain  clafies,  genera,  and  fpe- 
cies;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  hefi- 
tate  to  ground,  upon  thefe  infulated  obfervations, 
certain  rules  of  practice,  which,  from  the  impoffi- 
bility  of  referring  them  to  any  fixed  and  general 
ftandard,  left  no  durable  imprelfion  upon  the 
mind. 

The  fchool  of  Pythagoras,  or  the  Italian  fchool, 
produced  diftinguiftied  chara6ters  in  various  walks 
of  fcience,  and  alfo  gave  birth  to  feveral  able 
phyficians.  This  truly  extraordinary  man,  aftgr 
having  embraced  in  his  refearches  all  the 
branches  of  natural  and  moral  fcience,  .pro- 
jected the  moft  extenlive  plan  of  education, 
which  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  fingle 

individual. 
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individual.  He  fucceeded,  too,  in  accompliûiing 
his  obje6l,  and  eftabliihed  his  fchodi  upon  fo 
firm  a  foundation,  that  it  continued  to  flourifh, 
with  undiminiflied  luftre,  for  a  long  time  after  his 
death  ;  and  tyrants  and  fanatics,  with  fire  and 
fword  in  hand,  imagined  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
attack  it,  and  deftroy  it. 

For  eftimating  the  merits  of  this  philofopher, 
we  are  in  polTeffion  only  of  a  few  fragments 
that  have  efcaped  the  wreck  of  time  ;  but,  if 
we  tranfport  ourfelves  to  the  period,  in  which  he 
lived,  thefe  fmall  remains  may  well  excite  our 
aftonifliment. 

It  probably  was  Pythagoras,  or  fome  of  his 
difciples,  who  introduced  into  medicine  the 
doctrine  of  numhers,  that  is,  who  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  the  general  obfervations,  which  had 
been  made  on  the  animal  economy,  with  the 
\  , principles  of  their  favourite  fyftem.  The  power 
of  numbers,  and  the  advantages  which  the  an- 
cients fuppofed  to  refult  from  the  knowledge  of 
their  properties,  in  the  ftudy  of  the  other  fciences, 
have  been  frequent  fubje8s  of  ridicule  among 
the  moderns.  Nor  have  they  lefs  derided  the 
fuppofed  predile6tion,  that  nature  was  believed 
to  have  for  certain  numbers,  or  for  certain  pe- 
riodic forms,  which,  acording  to  their  ideas, 
produce  a  regular  recurrence  of  thefe  num- 
bers, in  the  phenomena  of  the  univerfe.  -  Màny 

parts, 
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parts,  too,  of  the  Hippocratic  phyfiology  have  not 
been  more  kindly  treated  ;  not  excepting  the  doc- 
trine of  critical  days,  which,  by  their  regular  revo- 
lutions, reproduce  the  iacred  numbers  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  It  remains  to  be  afcertained,  whe- 
ther the  opinions,  in  regard  to  thefe  different 
points,  have  been  all  equally  Juft. 

When  we  coniider  the  progrefs,  which  the 
ancients  had  made  in  geometry,  and  ftill  more, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  juft  and  profound  view 
which  they  took  of  the  (cience  of  numbers,  we 
can  fcarpely  dpubt,  that  they  muft  have  made 
important  difcoveries  with  refpe6t  to  their  pro- 
perties. The  f»pplication  of  thefe  difcoveries  to 
geometry,  with  which  an  arithmetic  of  fome  kind 
is  neceffarily  connected,  naturally  occurred  to 
their  minds.  Fror»!  geometry,  they  might  extend 
the  employment  of  it,  to  various  branches  of 
phyfical  fcience  ;  and  we  know,  th^t  they  a6tually 
did  this,  witnefs  the  fplendid  atchievements  of 
Archimedes  in  ftatics  and  mechanics.  Long 
before  this,  Pythagoras,  with  the  affiftancç  of  the 
experimental  analyfis,  had  been  ^ble  to,  refer 
the  vibrations  of  fonorous  bodies  to.  the  laws  of 
calculation.  To  conclude  ;  the  activity  of  thefe 
enterprifing  minds,  viho  took  fuch  delight  ir> 
generalization,  muft  have  led  them  to  introduce, 
into  moral  fcience,  thofe  views  or  inftruments  of 
refearch,  which  had  aided  them  fo  powerfully  in 

their 
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their  other  ftudies.  Suppofing  this  conje6lure  to 
be  as  well  founded,  as  it  appears  to  be,  we  mull 
allow,  that  their  lyftem  of  numbers  mnft  have  been 
Î0  them,  what  the  fcience  of  algebra,  which  is  only 
a  more  abftraél  and  univerfal  fpecies  of  arith- 
metic, is  become,  in  many  refpecls,  to  the  mo- 
derns,— the  univerfal  method,  and  almoft  univer- 
fal language  of  the  fciences.  Like  it,  the  numerical 
fyftem  of  the  ancients,  imperfect  as  it  appears  to 
have  been,  might  have  thrown  a  direct  light  upon 
many  branches  of  refearch,  and  might  have 
ferved  as  a  ftandard  of  comparifon,  and  regu- 
lator of  the  methods  of  others  ;  it  might  have  fur- 
nilted  them  with  means  of  correcting  their  errors, 
or  pointed  out  to  them  the  way  to  lupply  their 
defeéls. 

No  reafoning  a  priori  leads  us  to  believe,  that 
nature  prefers  one  number  to  another.  But  this  is 
a  queftion  of  matter  of  faft,  which  obfervaiion  alone 
can  folve.  Suppole  that,  in  a  game  of  back- 
gammon, fives  were  thrown  twenty  times  run- 
ning, the  rational  probability  of  their  recurrence 
at  the  one-and-twentieth  throw  would  be  ftill 
the  fame.  Yet  what  player,  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
would  not  bet  with  confidence  againfi;  fuch  a 
return  ?  > 

From  experience  alone  we  learn,  that,  in 
confequence  of  the  natural  variety  obferved 
in  fortuitous  events,  there  is  always  reafon  to 

wager 
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wager  againft  thofe  which  have  ah'eady  occurred 
frequently,  and  in  favour  of  thofe  which  have 
not  yet  taken  place. — -It  is,  therefore,  from  faéls, 
and  from  fafts  alone,  that  we  muft  judge  of  the 
doclrine  of  numbers.  In  thofe  phenomena,  which 
appear  to  us  the  moft  irregular,  and  the  leaft 
capable  of  being  fubjefted  to  rule,  experience 
lîiews  us,  that  there  is  ftill  a  certain  order  ob- 
ferved.  Why,  then,  may  not  the  ancients  have 
difcovered,  in  different  operations  of  nature, 
that  order  which  numbers  muft  follow,  in  order  to 
produce  their  recurrence,  at  ftated  intervals?  lam 
very  far  from  affirming  that  fuch  an  order  really 
exifts;  but  it  may  be  the  cafe,  and  the  ancients 
may  have  obfcrved  it,  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
me,  that  we  are  entitled  to  contradiSt  them  flatly 
on  this  point,  till  we  fliall  have  made  all  the  expe- 
riments that  are  required  for  a  complete  folu- 
tion  of  the  different  queftions  relating  to  the 
do6trine,  and  till  we  iliall  have  made  them  on  a 
fufficiently  great  fcale,  and  for  a  fufiicient  length 
of  time,  to  remove  all  the  difficulties  on  the 
fubjeÊl. 

With  refpeft  to  the  periodical  order  of  the 
vital  actions,  whether  in  the  formation  and  evo- 
lution the  different  organs,  or  in  the  altera- 
tions of  their  functions,  and  in  the  crifes  of  dif- 
eafes,  we  are  in  polfeffion  of  a  confiderable  col- 
lection of  fafts,  which  may  enable  us  to  form  a 
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more  decifive  judgment.     Hippocrates,  Galen, 
Aretasus,  and  feveral  others  among  the  ancients  ; 
their   abbreviators,    Lommius,    and    Sennertus  ; 
their   commentators,     Duret,    Jacot,  Houlier, 
Profper  Martian  ;  and  their  adherents,  Baillou, 
Fernel,  Rondelet,   Froipèr  Alpini,  Piquer,  and 
lèverai  others,  among  the  moderns  ;  and  laftly, 
many  oblervers  of  particular  difeafes,  whole  au- 
thority poffefles  the  more  weight  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  fa6ts,  that  they  confined  themfelves  to  a 
limple  hiitorical  narration,  and  had  no  favourite 
fyftem  to  eftablilh  ;  all  thefe  writers,   I  repeat, 
feem  to  have  confpired  together,  though  with 
différent  objefts  in   view,    to  confirm,  in  this 
branch  of  medical  refearch,  the  juftnefs  of  the 
do6lrine  of  numbers,  as  adopted  by  the  ancients. 

Affifted  by  latter  refearches,  Stahl  not  only 
adopted  their  opinions,  but  extended  aad  en- 
larged them  ;  and  even  applied  them,  in  a 
more  exaft  and  comprehenfive  manner,  to  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  living  fyf- 
tem. In  fome  particular  treatifesj  he  has  com- 
bined them  with  feveral  new  and  ingenious  views 
refpe&ing  the  periods,  the  progrefs,  and  the  con- 
verfion  of  different  difeafes,  both  acute  and 
chronic.  Hoffmann,  who  was  of  a  more  timid 
difpofition,  has  followed  Stahl  pretty  clofely,  in 
many  of  his  excellent  dilTertations.  Boerhaave 
himfelf  was,  in  the  end,  obliged  to  acknowledge 

the 
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the  accuracy  of  the  ancients  ;  and  all  thé  fkilful 
pra6litioners  of  his  fchool  have  not  hefitated  to 
adopt  this  doftrine  of  critical  days,  which,  at  firft, 
had  been  reje6led,  as  abfurd,  and  in  fome  mear 
fure  cabaiiftical. — But  I  have  already  expatiated 
too  much  on  this  fubjeél. 

At  a  very  early  period,  as  we  have  before  bb- 
ferved,  Acron  of  Agrigentunî  had  traced  the 
outlines  of  the  doftrines  of  the  Empiric  fe6l  ;  but 
their  principles  were  not  reduced  to  a  regular 
fyftem,  nor  arranged  in  a  didaêtic  form.  This 
talk  was  referved  for  Serapion,  the  founder  of 
the  famous  fchool  of  Alexandria,  which  con- 
tinued to  flourilh  during  a  long  courfe  of  years. 

I  have  above  remarked,  that  the  controverfy 
between  the  Dogmatifts  and  the  Empirics,  was  a 
mere  difpute  of  words.  The  one  party,  however, 
condu6ted  their  proceedings  according  to  certain 
rules  and  axioms,  and  occupied  themfelves  about 
remote  and  proximate  caufes  of  events;  while  the 
other  confined  themfelves  folely  to  experience,  and 
rejected  all  hypothefis,  as  tending  to  weaken  the 
force  of  obfervation.  But  the  Empirics  reafoned 
from  experience,  and  the  Dogmatifts  experi- 
mented (if  we  may  ufe  the  expreffion)  with  rea- 
foning,  and  regarded  as  caufes  thofe  circumftances, 
which  the  former  had  introduced  into  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  difeafe.  Analogy  and  induction  were  to 
the  Empirics,  what  the  conneflion  of  their  dogmas 

and 
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arid  their  methodical  application  to  the  plans 
of  cure  were  to  the  Dogmatifts  ;  but  the  former 
had  the  advantage  of  commencing  the  fubje6l 
more  direftly.  The  name,  even,  which  they  bore, 
the  terms  which  they  employed,  as  well  as  the 
fundamental  rules  which  they  had  prelcribed  to 
themfelves,  led  them  conftantly  back  to  the  true 
road  of  analyfis,  which  ihould  always  begin  with 
oblervation. 

If  the  Pneumatic  feft  had  not  produced  Are- 
tseus,  it  would  fcarcely  deferve  to  be  noticed. 
Some  vifionary  fpeculators  have,  at  different  times, 
been  defirous  to  revive  it  :  their  efforts,  how- 
ever, have  proved  ineffectual  :  their  reveries  have 
left  no  traces  behind  them,  and  are  now  fcarcely 
remembered. 

Aretaeus,  even  at  the  prefent  time,  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  moft  accurate  obfervers,  and  as  one 
of  thole  excellent  defcribers  of  difeafe,  whofe 
remarks  will  be  always  replete  with  inftruCtion  ; 
although  they  date  from  the  earlieft  ftages  of  the 
art. 
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SECTION  V. 

t^ro7?i  the  Time  of  thé  Introduciion  of  Medicine 
at  Rome,  to  the  Epoch  of  the  Arabians. 

Home  became  the  miftrefs  of  the  world. 
Her  tyrannical  government  completed,  by  op- 
preffion,  the  ruin  of  the  nations,  which  fhe  had  fub- 
dued  by  the  fefiftlefs  force  of  her  arms.  She  tranf- 
ported,  with  violence,  to  her  bofom  the  arts  and 
fciences,  or,  rather,  the  mafterpieces  they  had 
produced  ;  which  flie  fnatched  from  others,  without 
knowing  how  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  them  her- 
feif.  The  riches  of  the  whole  univerfe  were 
poured  in,  to  glut  her  infatiable  avarice.  Luxury 
foon  followed  in  their  train  ;  and  the  aftonifliing 
productions  of  the  happy  ages  of  Greece  had 
the  effeft  of  attracting,  from  all  parts  to  Rome,  the* 
philofophers,  the  men  of  letters,  and  the  artifts  of 
that  unhappy  country,  who  could  now  find  no- 
where but  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  thofe  ob- 
jects which  they  required  for  the  culture  of  their 
minds,  and  which  were  ftill  dear  to  their  hearts, 

Phyficiaus  were  for  a  long  time  prohibited, 
by  the  magiftrates,  from  fettling  at  Rome.  On 
this  fubjeCt,  there  remains  a  letter  of  Cato  the 
Cenfor,  which  is  truly  curious,  on  account  of 
the  ftupid  ferocity  it  breathes.  '  That  violent 
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and  prejudiced  man  thought  to  govern  the  polTeffors 
of  the  wealth  of  the  univerfe,  like  a  convent  of 
monks,  or  as  he  managed  his  ovvn  houlehohl. 
Parfimonious,  cruel,  and  capricioas,  he  is  well 
known  to  have  ruled  over  the  latter  with  the  molt 
tyrannical  Ivvay.  In  order  to  combine  ail  forts  of 
defpotifm,  he  himfelf  alîumed  the  care  of  his  fa- 
mily and  ilaves  when  fick  ;  and  the  means  which 
he  employed  for  this  purpofe  evince  the  moft 
difsiuiting  ignorance,  and  moft  ridiculous  fu- 
perftition. 

However,  the  manners  of  the  people  foon  be- 
came more  rehncd,  by  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  new  fources  of  enjoyment  which  wealth 
Jiad  opened.  The  neceffity  of  procuring  men  of 
information,  in  every  department  of  knowledge, 
was  very  generally  felt,  and  phyficians,  at  length, 
were  allowed  to  appear. — Accordingly,  they  foon 
arrived  in  great  numbers  ;  but  the  era  of  their 
eftabliflunent  cannot  be  regarded  as  very  glorious 
for  their  fcience;  *  tliough  Afclepiades,  foon  after, 
conferred  upon  it  a  coufidcrable  degree  of  luftre. 

Praftitioners  feldom  attraft  public  notice, 
by  purfuing  a  fnnple  and  regular  line  of  co  i- 

*  Ciiffius  Heniina,  quoted  by  Pliny,  fays,  that  Archa- 
gatus  was  tlie  lirft  who  introduced  the  art  of  medicine  int'> 
Rome:  that  they  at  firft  allowed  him  a  fiiop,  with  the  title  of 
heaUr  of  iDoiinds  (vulnerniius)  ;  but  that  they  fown  clianged 
this  appellation  to  that  of  executioner,  on  account  of  the 
toruients  which  his  opérations  occafioned, 
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du6t.  The  human  mind,  in  ahnoft  every  fitua- 
tion,  contrats  particular  habits,  and,  perhaps, 
has  received  from  nature  that  difpofition  which 
leads  it  to  fearch  for  the  wonderful,  and  to  em- 
brace with  eagernefs  whatever  is  marvellous  and 
extraordinary.  For  engaging  its  attention,  the 
fimple  truth  proves  often  infufticient:  we  muft 
aftonilh,  in  order  to  convince  ;  and  tranfport  the 
mind  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  vifible  world,  in 
order  to  obtain  its  affent*.  Afclepiades,  edu- 
cated as  he  was,  in  the  fchools  of  eloquence^ 
and  a  rhetorician  himfelf,  introduced  into  phyfic 
the  art  of  deluding  the  judgment  by  the  power 
of  the  imagination.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to 
fucceed  in  this  art  with  the  fick,  whofe  infirmi- 
ties fo  often  render  them  credulous  and  fuperfti- 
tious.  Novel  methods  of  cure,  fanciful  remedies, 
bold  philofophical  views,  far  removed  from  com- 
mon opinions,  a  rich  and  fertile  vein  of  eloquence, 
and  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  indulgence  for  the  ' 
caprices  of  thofe  who  committed  themfelves  to 
his  care;  thefe  Avere  the  means  which  this  man 
employed,  who,  without  being  a  real  phyfician, 
was  by  no  means  deftitute  of  talents  and  informa- 
tion. 

*  This  obfervation  applies  with  moll  force  to  nations  in  a 
ftate  of  ignorance  ;  but  gradually  becomes  lefs  applicable,  in 
-proportion  as  they  advance  in  civilization, 
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The  corpufcular  philofophy  of  Democritus,  ex- 
tended and  improved  by  Epicurus,  had  been 
adopted  and  cultivated  only  by  a  fmall  number 
of  perfons,  and  '  was  regarded  with  a  fort  of 
dread  by  minds  of  a  timid  caft.  It  was,  perhaps, 
on  that  very  account,  that  Afclepiades  was  fo 
fuccefsful  in  making  it  the  bafis  of  his  fyfiem 
of  medicine.  By  means  of  corpufcules  and 
pores,  he  explained  every  thing  ;  he  aftonifhed 
the  people,  and  was  fometimes  fuccefsful  in  ef- 
fecting a  cure,  lie  laughed  at  the  ideas  of  Hip- 
pocrates, on  the  fubjeSl  of  critical  days;  he  ri- 
diculed his  patience  in  obferving  nature,  in  or- 
der to  aid  her,  or  fupply  her  wants  ;  and  termed 
his  fyftem  a  Meditation  upon  Death. 

The  opinions  and  praftice  of  Afclepiades  did 
not  long  furvive  himfelf.  From  their  remains, 
however,  arofe  the  Methodic  fyftem  of  phyfic, 
the  founder  of  which  was  Themifon,  at  prefent 
lefs  known  by  his  doctrines,  than  by  the  line  of 
Juvenal; 

"  Quot  Themifon  segros  autumno  occiderit  uno." 

The  Methodifts  divided  difeafes  into  three 
clalTes  :  into  thole  of  conftriàed fibres  ;  into  thofe 
of  relaxed  fibres;  and  into  thofe  which  were 
called  mixed.  In  the  firft,  they  employed  laxa- 
tives ;  in  the  fécond,  they  exhibited  aftringents; 
and  in  the  laft,  both  laxatives  and  aftringents. 
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But,  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  complaiats^ 
they  had  recourlb  to  their  grand  remedy,  which 
they  termed  the  analeptic,  or  rcfuviptive  circle, 
and  whicli  confifted  of  a  fucceffion  of  fanciful 
remedies,  applied  at  ftated  intervals,  and  in  a 
determinate  order. 

We  may  form  fome  idea  of  what  they  meant 
to  defignate  by  the  term  difeafcs  of  conftriction  ; 
though  it  certainly  is  not  fo  intchigible  to  men  of 
fcience,  as  it  appears  to  the  uninformed  clafs; 
we  may  alio  conceive,  tiie  meaiïing  of  the  phrafe 
relaxed  Jibrea;  but  it  is  difficult  to  divine,  what 
they  could  underftand  by  their  ?nixed  /pedes,  or 
how  they  could  apply  to  practice  this  fpeculative 
notion,  which  is  fo  very  fubtile,  as  to-  elade  all  clear 
conception.  Befidcs,  is  it  not  evident,  that  al- 
moft  all  difea.fe.s  belong,  to  the  mivcd  clafs,.  or 
may  be  referred  to  it?  For  this  word  (if  it  fignify 
any  thing)  muft  mean  an  inequality  oj  tone  in 
the  different  organs,  or  an  irregular  .diftrihiition 
of  the  vital  power*.  Now  the  majority  of  dlf- 
eafes  prefent  the  general  phenomenon  of  a  de- 
rangemcnt  of  eqtiihbfrum,  of  irregular  expendi- 
ture of  living  energy.  In  thole  cafes,  in  which 
thefe  deviations  from  the  healthy  ftawdard  are 
lefs  obvious,  -an  obfeEving  eye  may  ftill  perceive 
them;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  difeafe  in  which 

*  So  that  certain  parts  may  be  in  a  ftate  of.  coTiJlriRion-f 
whil^  others  are  in  a  itnte  of  relaxSitwn. 
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a  deficiency  of  equilibrium  is  nat  in  fome  degree 
inanifefted,  whether  it  be  in  the  tone  of  the  dif- 
ferent organs,  or  in  the  exercife  of  life,  and  dif- 
rribution  of  the  feniibility  of  the  fyftem.  Thus, 
then,  the  vihved  fpecies  of  the  Methodic  feft,  by 
comprehending  every  thing,  becomes,  ia  fad,  ap- 
•  plicable  to  nothing. 

With  regard  to  the  two  other  clalTes,  though  we 
Ihould  not,  perhaps,  rejeôl  entirely  the  terms 
by  which  they  are  defignated,  yet  the  do6lrine, 
Avhich  they  tend  to  eftablilli,  is  certainly  of  a  very 
limited  application,  and  furniihes  very  few  lure 
indications  for  praQ:ice. 

Caelius  Aurelianus,  Avhofe  work  contains  much 
ufeful  matter,  has  given  us  a  detailed  expofition 
of  the  principles  of  the  Methodic  fyfteni.  He 
had  adopted  them,  and  employed  them  with  (kill  ; 
but  had  not  been  able  to  impart  to  them  that  cha- 
raCler  of  praêlicaî  truth  and  ge^ieral  utility,  whicii 
they  fo  effentially  wanted. 

Profper  A-lpini,  in  the  fixteenth  centui-y,  and 
Baglivi,  in  the  eighteenth,  endeavoured  to  revive 
this  do6trine.  They  both  conducted  the  attempt 
r'ith  genius,  but  without  fuccels.  OtUevs  hav-e 
prefumed  to  attempt  it,  without  the  r-e^ommenda- 
tîon  of  genius  :  b«t  the  finall  portion  ^^•f  epheme- 
ral fame,  which  they  acqisirod,  generally  termi- 
pated  with  their  life,  and  their  names  fcarcely  de^ 
£&rve  to  be  recorded  for  thefe  fruitlefs  e^ajs, 
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After  feveral  centuries,  in  which  it  made  little 
progrefs,  and  after  numberlefs  commotions  and 
errors,  the  fcience  of  medicine  flood  greatly  in 
want  of  more  accurate  methods  of  inquiry.  It 
was  high  time  for  it  to  recur  to  the  precepts 
of  nature,  or  to  thofe  of  her  faithful  inter- 
preter, Hippocrates. — Galen  at  lengl;h  appeared. 
•—Endowed  with  a  genius  fufficiently  comprehen- 
five,  to  embrace  all  the  fciences,  and  to  cultivate 
them  all  with  equal  fuccefs,  he,  even  in  early  in- 
fancy, gave  proofs  of  uncommon  capacity;  and 
while  purfuing  his  3'outhful  ftudies,  began  to  per- 
ceive the  futility  of  the  prevailing  fyftems.  DiflTa- 
tished  with  what  his  mafters  taught  him  as  incon- 
trovertible truths,  and  as  the  immutable  princi- 
ples of  the  art,  he  read  Hippocrates'  works,  and 
was  ftruck,  as  it  were,  with  a  new  light.  In  com- 
paring them  with  nature,  his  aftonifliment  and 
admiration  redoubled  ;  and  Hippocrates  and  na- 
ture thenceforth  became  the  only  preceptors,  to 
whofe  inftruélions  he  would  liften.  He  undertook 
the  taik  of  commenting  upon  the  writings  of  the 
Father  of  medicine  ;  he  prefented  his  opinions  in 
various  lights  in  which  they  had  not  been  hitherto 
regarded  ;  he  repeated  his  obfervations  ;  he  ex- 
tended them,  and  fupported  them  with  all  the  aid 
which  philofophy  and  natural  fcience  are  capable 
of  affording  them,  either  by  the  fimple  compari" 
fon  of  fafts,  or  by  the  collation  of  different  theov 
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ries,  or,  finally,  by  the  combination  of  different 
methods  of  realbning.  In  ftiort,  Galen  revived 
the  Hippocratic  lyftem  of  medicine,  and  commu- 
nicated to  it  a  degree  of  luftre  which  it  did  not 
poflefs  in  its  primitive  fimplicity.  But,  at  the 
fame  time,  what  it  gained  in  his  hands  muft  be 
confeffed  to  havç  more  the  appearance  of  drefs 
and  ornament,  than  of  real  folid  acquifition.  The 
obfervations  which  had  been  collected,  and  the 
rules  which  had  been  traced  by  Hippocrates,  in 
afluming  a  more  fplendid  and  fyllematic  form,  loft 
much  of  their  original  purity^  Nature,  whom  the 
Coan  phyfician  had  always  followed  witli  fo  much 
accuracy  and  caution,  became  obfcured,  and,  in 
a  manner,  ftifled,  by  the  foreign  pomp  of  dif- 
ferent fciences  or  dogmas  ;  and  the  art  of  medi- 
,  cine,  overcharged,  as  it  was,  with  fubtile  or  fuper- 
•  fluous  rules,  only  entangled  itfelf  in  a  number  of 
new  and  unneceflary  difficulties. 

Eordeu  compares  Boerhaave  to  Afclepiades  ; 
and  may,  indeed,  have  found  feme  features  of 
fimilitude  between  thefe  two  celebrated  phyfi- 
cians:  but  the  character  of  Galen  bears  a  much 
ftrongerrefemblancetothatof  the  Leyden  profeiïor. 
Both  appropriated  to  themfelves  the  knowledge  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived  ;  and  both  endeavour- 
ed to  apply  it  to  medicine.  In  reforming  the 
latter  upon  great  and  comprehenfive  plans,  they 
attempted  to  combine  with  it  a  variety  of  dodrines 
.;  H  4  which 
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which  are  entirely  foreign  to  it,  or  whicli,  at  moft, 
bear  to  it  relations  of  au  infulated  and  merely  ac- 
ceflbry  nature.  Both  were  defiroiis  to  enrich 
tiîcir  iyftems  of  phyfic  with  every  thing  which  they 
knew  belides.  Thence  it  comes,  that  while  tliey 
fimplified  with  niethod,  though  often  in  a  very 
unequai  ipanner,  th.e  general  views  which  Ihould 
govern  its  fyftern  of  inftruction,  they  have,  never- 
thelefs,  left  a  great  talk  for  their  fucceffors  to  ac- 
complilîi, — the  taik  of  feparating,  with  accuracy, 
many  juft  and  beautiful  ideas,  from  the  hypothe- 
tical dogmas  that  disfigure  them,  and  which  the 
order  itfelf,  of  their  connection,  renders  ftill  more 
dangerous  for  young  itudents,  too  eafily  feduced, 
as  they  are,  by  fuch  çomprehenfivç  views. 

G9,len  was  the  pbyfician  of  Marcus  Aurclius. 
It  is  with  a  lively  jntereft,  that  we  perufe,  in  his 
works,  the  account  of  fome  diforders  with  which 
that  philolbphic  emperor  was  afilifted,  whofe  life 
and  wriliflgs  preient  the  happieft  model  for  the 
imitation  of  thofe  men,  who  hold  in  their  hands 
the  defijny  of  nations,  and  whofe  name,  in  every 
^ge,  muft  be  a  f^ilire  upon  all  who  have  not  {0}-^ 
Jov.ed  his  example. 
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SECTION  VI. 

Epoch  of  the  Arabians. 

From  Galen  to  the  time  of  the  Arabians,  me* 
dicine  appears  to  have  revolved  in  the  circle  of 
the  opinions,  which  we  have  feen  fucceffively 
prevail  among  the  Greeks.  Its  condition  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Eaftern  Empire  is  little 
ïvorthy  of  attention.  We  might,  perhaps,  in  this 
interval,  find  fome  obfervations  worth  collecting, 
with  refpeft  to  the  hofpitals,  \yhich  were  at  that 
time  eftabliflied  at  Conftantinople,  and  in  feveral 
other  cities  of  Greece  in  Europe  and  Afia  :  but 
this  fubjeft  has  but  a  remote  connection  with  that 
pow  under  confideration. 

The  Alexandrian  library,  M'liich  had  been 
formed  by  the  unremitted  care  of  a  long  fucceffion 
ôf  princes  friendly  to  the  caufe  of  learning,  was 
burnt  during  the  war  between  Cefar  and  Pom- 
pey.'  A  violent  inlurreêtion  having  taken  place 
in  the  city,  Cefar  ordered  the  fliips  that  were  in 
the  harbour  to  be  fet  on  fire.  The  fire  communi- 
cated on  a  fudden  to  the  buildings  of  the  library; 
and  not  fewer  than  4QO,000  volumes  were  con- 
I'umed  by  the  flamçs. 

However, 
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However,  this  lofs  was  in  a  Ihort  time  replaced, 
at  leaft,  as  far  as  it  could  well  be.  Antony  made 
a  prefent  to  Cleopatra  of  the  library  of  Pergamus, 
which  contained  200,000  volumes.  This  ftock 
was  by  degrees  augmented  :  the  books  attraded 
men  of  letters,  and  the  men  of  letters,  on  the 
other  hand,  created  an  influx  of  more  books. 
In  this  manner,  Alexandria  became  again  the 
emporium  of  the  fciences  and  arts. 

Medicine,  in  particular,  was  taught  there  with 
much  fuccefs.  Students  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  reforted  to  it,  to  receive  the  inftru6lions 
of  the  moft  celebrated  mafters  in  the  world  :  and 
this  fchool,  which  had  been  founded  in  the  happieft 
ages  of  Greece,  was  ftill  enjoying  an  undiminiflied 
degree  of  credit,  when  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  by 
the  Saracens  took  place. 

Amrou,  who  commanded  the  expedition,  was 
defirous  to  fave  the  library  :  The  anfwer  of  Omar 
is  well  known.  Thus  a  treafure  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  whole  human  race,  perifhed  through 
the  barbarous  fury  of  Muffulmen. 

Yet  the  profcription  was  lefs  general  with  re- 
fpeft  to  books  of  medicine,  of  natural  hiftory,  and 
of  natural  philofophy.  Some  few  efcaped  de- 
ftru6tion,  either  on  account  of  the  intereft,  which 
even  the  moft  ftupid  men  take  in  the  fcience 
that  promifes  them  health,  or  an  alleviation  of 

their 
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their  complaints  ;  or,  as  fome  writers  are  of  opi- 
nion, on  account  of  the  idea,  which  generally 
prevailed  in  the  Eaft,  that  they  would  learn  from 
them  the  art  of  making  gold  *. 

The  firft  verfions  of  thefe  books,  that  appeared, 
were  in  the  Syriac  language  ;  for  the  Arabian 
tranflations  are  of  a  later  date.  The  works  of 
Ariftotle  and  Galen  were  thofe  for  which  the 
Arabians  evinced  the  moft  enthufiaftic  admiration. 
They  tranflated  them  with  the  greateft  care,  and 
commented  upon  them  in  different  ways,  and  with 
different  views.  Their  fubtile  minds  were  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  Peripatetic  fyftem  of 
metaphyfics,  and  for  that  farrago  of  abftraôl;  pro- 
pofitions,  which  bears  down  the  fmall  number 
of  juft  and  ingenious  views  it  contains.  Their 
literati,  who  were  as  fond  of  pillage  as  their 
warriors,  appropriated  to  themfelves  the  ideas 
that  were  to  be  found  in  works  of  little  note  ; 
^nd  fometimes  did  not  fcruple  to  lay  claim  to 

*  John  the  Grammarian  was  at  that  time  refidiug  at 
Alexandria,  and  made  great,  and  not  altogether  unfuccefs- 
ful  exertions,  to  fave  a  few  manufcripts.  Theodocus  and 
Theodunus,  both  phyficians  of  celebrity,  were  probably 
alfo  in  the  city,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ararou  ;  at 
leaft,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  this  from  the  relation  of 
Abu-Offaiba,  their  biographer.  Now,  if  this  was  the  cafe, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  they  would  ufe  their  utmoft 
endeavours  to  fave  the  moft  valuable  remains  of  the  art. 


whole 
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whok  books,  only  taking  care  to  fupprefs  thp 
name  of  the  author.  Even  their  molt  celebrated 
writers  are  not  altogether  free  from  this  reproach. 

To  the  Arabians  we  are  indebted  for  fome  im- 
portant improvements  in  the  art  of  preparing 
îRcdicines.  They  introduced  into  praiftice  the 
life  of  mild  cathartics,  or  lenitives.  And  Rhazes, 
an  Arabian  phyfician,  is  the  firft  who  defcribes 
the  linall-pox*.  The  moderns,  no  doubt,  have 
far  furpaied  him  in  the  obfervation  of  the  dif- 
ferent characters  it  affumes,  and  of  the  appear- 
ances it  exhibits,  according  to  the  age,  the  tem- 
perament, the  ftate  of  the  body,  and  the  epide- 
mical conftitution  prevalent  at  the  time  when  the 
difeafe  occurs  :  but  it  is  delineated  with  jnuch 
accuracy  in  his  writings  ;  and  till  the  time  (hall 
come,  when  the  practice  of  inoculation  (fimplified 
as  it  has  been,  by  the  beautiful  difcovery  of 
Jenner)  ftiall  have  completely  effaced  it  from 
the  catalogue  of  difeafes,  Rhazes  and  fome  other 
Arabians,  who  have  treated  of  this  diforder,  v^ili 
continue  to  be  read  with  much  profit. 

The  works  of  Hippocrates  were  tranflated  into 
Arabic,  at  the  fame  time  with  thofe  of  Ariftotle 
and  of  Galen.  But  his  fmiplicity,  his  precilion, 
his  doctrines  founded  upon  experience,  that  pru- 
dent philofophy  and  rigid  metiiod,  which  obferve^ 

*  See  note  [F]. 

with 
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with  care  the  footfteps  of  nature,  were  far  from 
exciting  the  fame  degree  of  enthuliafin,  as  the 
fcientific  pomp  and  impofmg  luxurianey  of  the 
two  others.  And  indeed  the  Arabian  fyftems  of 
phyfic  have  always  retained  this  caft  ;  for  in  them 
we  look  in  vain  for  that  genius,  and  that  delicacy 
of  difcernmeut,  which  are  to  the  fcience  of  me- 
dicine, what  tafte  is  to  the  polite  arts. 

If  we  regard  merely  the  abfurdity  of  the  enter- 
prife,  and  the  ftupid  ferocity  which  gave  birth  to 
it,  the  Crufades  were  nothing  more  than  a 
cruel  and  fuperftitious  diforder  of  barbarous 
times.  But  we  muft,  at  the  fame  time,  admit, 
that  they  became  very  powerful  means  of  weak- 
ening, and  diverting  the  force  of  feudal  tyranny  ; 
and,  above  all,  that  they  tended  to  enlarge  the 
intercourfe  between  the  ignorant  Europeans,  and 
the  Saracens,  who,  at  that  time,  were  more  en- 
lightened. It  alfo  appears,  that  we  are  indebted 
to  them  for  the  firft  notion  of  the  municipal 
fyftem  of  law.  It  was  at  Jerufalem*,  that  a 
clafs  of  citizens  fuddenly  emerged  from  amid  the 
chriftian  armies,  and  that  their  chiefs,  by  con- 
ferring upon  them  different  funêlions  of  the  ma- 
giftmcy,  vvere  enabled,  by  their  aid,  to  keep  in 
fubjeôtion  thofe  bands  of  turbulent  nobles,  who 
till  then  had  known  no  authority. 

*  See  Gibbon  on  thisvperiod, 

BefideSj 
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Befides,  the  better  informed  part  of  thefe  no- 
bles, who  returned  to  Europe,  brought  Avith  them 
a  number  of  new  ideas.  The  flourilhing  afpe£t, 
of  the  towns  and  palaces,  inhabited  and  em- 
belliilied  by  the  Arabian  chiefs,  and  the  luxury 
and  conveniences  which  they  exhibited,  had  na- 
turally infpired  them  with  new  defires  ;  and,  either 
from  this  circumftance,  or  from  their  connections 
with  the  Genoefe  and  Venetian  merchants,  the 
Crufaders  began,  firft,  to  perceive  the  value  of 
the  arts,  and,  afterwards,  that  of  the  fciences 
which  elucidate  them,  or  of  the  literature  which 
enlivens  them,  which  ferves  them  for  guide,  and 
forms,  as  it  were,  their  neceffary  accompaniment; 
and  foon  diftufed  a  tafte  for  them  through  the 
Weftern  world. 

Xhe  unfortunate  remains  of  the  Alexandrian 
fchool,  which  had  efcaped  the  fury  or  rapacity  of 
the  Saracens,  were  coUefted  by  the  emperors  of 
the  Eaft.  While  the  Arabians  endeavoured  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  fcience  in  Afia  and 
Spain,  Greece  retained  fome  faint  traces  of  her 
former  fplendour.  The  fcenes  of  fo  many  glo- 
rious exploits,  of  fo  many  feats  of  genius,  and  of 
the  induftry  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  were  ftill 
before  their  eyes.  The  firft  productions  in  the 
moft  beautifiil  language  that  ever  was  fpoken 
were  in  the  hands  of  every  one  ;  the  monuments, 
of  which  the  avarice  of  the  Romans  had  not  been 

able 
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able  to  deprive  them,  and  thofe,  which  the  luxury 
of  the  emperors  of  Conftanti«ople  had  raifed  at  a 
vaft  expence,  fupplied  their  lively  imaginations 
with  ideas  that  favoured  the  developement  of  all 
the  mental  faculties  :  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  theological  difputes,  which  the  folly  of  princes 
had  kindled,  their  genius  might  have  fhone  with 
a  luftre,  at  leaft,  as  ftrong  as  can  be  expected 
to  emanate  among  a  people  that  has  loft  its 
liberty. 


SECTION  VÏI. 

Introduction  of  Medicine  into  Europe from  Greecé^ 
with  Men  of  Learnings  and  with  Literature. 

After  the  capture  of  Conftantinople  by  the 
Turks,  the  men  of  letters,  accompanied  by  their 
books,  took  refuge  in  Europe.  Italy  was  near  at 
hand  ;  and  the  two  countries  continued  to  be 
united  by  ancient  political,  religious,  or  commer- 
cial relations.  It  was,  accordingly,  to  Italy  that 
thefe  unfortunate  fugitives  retired,  carrying  aloRg 
with  them  thofe  treafures  with  which  Europe  was 
'  to  be  enriched, — thofe  valuable  collections  of 
Grecian  works,  which,  till  then,  had  been  but 
very  imperfeftly  known  there,  and  which  after- 

>  wards 
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nards  feconded  fo  powerfully  the  reanimating 
impulfe,  of  which  Italy  had  already  experienced 
the  firft  beneficial  effecls. 

The  works  of  the  Arabians  fpread  their  fame 
through  all  the  dominions  of  the  Caliph  ;  and  the 
bordering  nations  began  to  look  with  envipus 
eyes,  upon  thofe  favoured  provinces.  Commerce 
had  eftabliftied  fbme  little  intercourfe  between 
them  ;  and  had  created  feveral  new  wants  and 
délires.  In  a  fhort  time,  the  youth  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  repaired  to  Spain,  in  order  to  enjoy,  at 
the  fource  itfelf,  the  benefits  of  this  riling  light.  The 
Arabian  fchools,  accordingly,  came  into  vogue,  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  (irecian  fchools  had  done 
before  them.  Arabic  foon  became  the  languace 
of  the  learned,  and  it  was  through  it  that  the 
Europeans  firft  became  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  Hippocrates,  of  Galen,  of  Ariltotle,  of  Euclid, 
and  of  Ptolemy.  But  the  fcience  of  medicine, 
amid  thi«  agitation  of  opinions,  made  no  real 
progrefs.  / 

However  the  Greeks,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Italy,  diftributed  copies  of  the  books  they 
had  brought  along  with'  them;  and  taur  it  and 
illuftrated,  in  public  leftures,  the  Go6lrines 
which  were  contained  in  them.  In  thefe  con- 
filted  all  their  wealth  :  accordingly,  they  endea- 
voured to  diffiife  a  tafte  for  them,  and  to  en- 
hance their  value  as  much  as  poffible.  Theodore 

Gaza, 
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Gaza,  Argyropylus,  Lafcaris,  and  Befîarion  pre- 
pared correÊl  editions  of  them;  and  Aldus  printed 
them.  The  works  of  Diofcorides  appeared 
firft  ;  and  after  them  thofe  of  Galen,  of  Paulus 
iEgineta,  and  of  Hippocrates.  Their  publication 
'  tended  greatly  to  leffen  the  credit  of  the  Arabians, 
whofe  numerous  plagiarifms  were  fo  very  ftriking, 
and  whofe  inferiority,  in  every  refpeôl,  foon  be- 
gan to  be  perceived.  But  the  infatuation  was 
too  great  and  general,  to  be  completely  over- 
come. Ariftotle  and  Galen,  whofe  reputation 
was  ftill  undiminifhed,  fecured  to  Arabian  lite- 
rature a  portion  of  that  authority  which  i);  had 
ufurped  in  their  names. 

In  vain  had  the  fchool  of  Salerno,  which  had 
been  founded  towards  the  middle  of  the  feventh 
century, — in  vain  had  it  procured  for  the  place  of 
its  eftablifliment,  the  name  of  Civitas  Hippocra- 
tica.  In  vain  had  the  works  of  Hippocrates 
himfelf  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  men  of 
fcience  in  Europe,  in  their  original  form,  and 
no  longer  in  the  difguife  of  Arabian  tranflations 
and  commentaries.  The  time  of  his  celebrity 
among  the  moderns  \vas  not  yet  come  ;  and  for 
the  revival  of  true  medical  fcience  it  was,  per- 
haps, neceffary,  that  the  round  of  error  fhould 
be  firft  completed.  ' 
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SECTION  VIII. 

Of  the  J&œ'ijh  Phyjicians. 

It  was  through  the  Jews,  that  the  Europeans 
firft  learned  the  advantages  which  different  coun- 
tries may  derive  from  commercial  intercourfe,  and 
were  apprised  of  the  wealth  which  the  agents  of 
their  reciprocal  exchanges  may  acquire,  by  the 
exercife  of  this  fort  of  traffic.  Forming  a  clofe 
and  diftincl  fraternity  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
they  naturally  became  the  agents,  the  brokers, 
and  the  carriers  of  the  other  nations.  The  infe- 
curity  of  the  feas  and  highways  had  led  them  to 
devife  more  eafy  and  convenient  methods  for 
tranfporting  money-fecurities.  They  accordingly 
became  our  faftors  and  bankers,  before  the  ufe 
of  reading  was  known:  and  they  were  alfo  our 
firft  phylicians.  The  Oriental  languages  were  fa- 
miliar to  them,  and  at  a  time  when  Galen,  Hip- 
pocrates, and  the  other  fathers  of  medical  fcience, 
were  known  in  Europe  only  through  the  medium 
of  Arabic  and  Syriac  tranflations,  the  Jews  were 
almoft  the  only  perfons,  who,  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  labours  of  antiquity,  knew  how  to 
treat  difeaies  with  any  fort  of  method. 

Their  theoretical  opinions  ^ind  general  fyftems 
are  detailed,  at  full  length,  by  Riolan  ;  but  they 

are 
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dre  ho  longer  deferving  of  notice.  Their  praôlice, 
-  however,  was  more  ruccéisful.  AU  the  different 
fefts,  which  had  arifen  among  them,  while  they 
exifted  as  a  united  people,  had  combined  the 
ftudy  of  medicine  with  that  of  their  religious 
tenets.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  Effeneâ 
and  ^îpaiTTBulcli  were  renowned  for  their  Ikill  in  the 
treatment  of  difeafes,  and  that  the  name  of  the 
latter  fignifies  healers.  They  even  pretended  to 
work  miracles,  and  the  ignorant  clafs  of  this 
people  (perhaps  at  that  time  the  moft  ftupid  and 
moft  fanatic  of  any  nation  in  the  world)  were 
often  inflamed  to  fuch  a  degree  by  thefe  fup- 
pofed  miracles,  as  to  alarm  the  Pharifees,  who 
Were  the  titular  proprietors  of  the  national  worfliip. 

It  is  believed,  that  the  univerfity  of  Sora,  which 
was  founded  in  Afia  by  their  Rabbins,  dates  its 
origin  from  the  200th  year  of  the  chriftian  era. 
The  Jews  migrated  to  Spain  along  with  the  Moors, 
who  refembled  them  in  many  of  their  cuftoms  and 
opinions,  and  who  receiving,  as  they  did,  confi- 
derable  affiftance  from  them  in  fupporting  their 
armies,  naturally  allawed  them  liberty  to  form 
their  different  commercial  and  fcientific  inftitu- 
tions. 

The  Jews  had  fchools  at  Toledo,  at  Cordova,  and 
at  Grenada;  and  medicine  was  an  object  of  parti- 
cular inftruôlion  in  them.  Huarte,  in  his  "Trial of 
Wits,"  affirms,  that  the  Jews  are  the  moft  proper 
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perfons  for  the  exercife  of  the  medical  profeffion. 
This  people,  mingling  as  they  have  done,  with 
all  the  nations  of  the  glohe,  have  conftantly,  and 
in  every  fituation,  retained  their  original  character. 
The  authority  of  a  legiflature,  that  feparates 
them  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  has  ftamped  all 
their  habits,  and  impreffed  even  the  features  of 
their  face  with  indelible  traces  ;  and  the  cruel  and 
uncealing  perfecution,  of  which  they  were,  efpe- 
cially  at  that  time,  the  viftims  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  has  rendered  this  diftinction  more  complete 
and  irremoveable.  Huarte  fays,  that  their  tem- 
perament and  character  are  precifely  thofe  moft 
fuitable  for  a  phyfician.  The  fubtilties  by  which 
he  endeavoui's  to  fupport  his  opinion,  may  not, 
perhaps,  produce  conviftion  ;  but  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain-— that  in  his  time  the  moft  efteemed,  and, 
probably,  alfo,  the  moft  able  {)liyficians  were  Jews. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Charlemagne  placed  great 
confidence  in  Farragut  and  Bengefta,  and  that 
Charles  the  Bald  entrufted  the  care  of  his  health 
to  Zedekias.  Francis  the  Firft  was  defirous  to 
have  a  phyfician  of  the  fame  nation,  and  wrote 
to  Charles  the  Vtli,  requefting  him  to  fend  him 
one  from  his  court;  but  tlie  perfon  whom  the  lat- 
ter recommended  to  him  being  fufpected  of  chrif- 
tianity,  he  ordered  him  inftanlly  to  dc})art,  with- 
out even  deig  ing  to  confult  him  on  the  fubjeét  of 
his  complaint. 

When 
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When  the  priefts  fecured  to  themfelves  the  ex- 
clufive  exercife  of  the  medical  art,  in  feveral  of 
the  Weltern  ftates  of  Europe,  as  they  had  for- 
merly done  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  they  intrigued 
with  the  Popes  and  Councils,  in  order  to  excite 
every  fpecies  of  perfecution  againft  the  Jewilh 
phyficians,  whom  they  juftly  regarded  as  very 
dangerous  rivals.  They  obtained  formal  excom- 
munications againft  thofe  who  committed  them- 
felves to  the  care  of  Jews  ;  and  they  prevailed  upon 
weak  princes  to  profecute,  with  all  the  rigours  of 
the  law,  fuch  of  the  latter  as  dared  to  poflefs 
knowledge,  and  to  fuccour  their  fellow-creatures. 
But  thefe  anathemas  and  prohibitions  had  no 
effeëi  upon  any  but  the  common  people,  who 
were  configned  to  the  care  of  ignorant  friars, 
canons,  or  deacons,  and  upon  obfcure  individuals 
among  the  Jews,  who  did  not  enjoy  the  protection 
of  potentates,  or  of  men  of  rank  and  influence. 

In  France,  in  particular,  the  priefts  were  fuc- 
cefsful  in  their  endeavours  to  become  the  abfo- 
lute  maftcrs  of  the  medical  profeffion.  They, 
among  other  things,  enjoined  celibacy  to  all  thofe 
who  exercifed  it.  Accordingly,  the  phyficians  find- 
ing no  longer  any  advantage  in  remaining  free, 
were  induced  to  enter  into  orders,  which  held  out 
to  them  the  profpeél  of  rich  benefices,  prebends, 
abbeys,  and  even  bifliopricks.  Thus  Fulbert, 
Biftiop  of  Chartres;  Lombard,  Bifliop  of  Paris; 

I  3  feveral 
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lèverai  monks,  fuch  as  Rigord,  author  of  the  Life 
of  PhiHp  Auguftus,  and  Obizo,  Abbot  of  St. 
Viftor,  and  phyfician  of  Louis  the  Big;  laftly, 
feveral  prebendaries,  as  Robert  of  Douay,  phy- 
iician  to  Margaret  of  Provence  ;  and  feveral  in- 
ferior and  untitled  ecclefiaftics,  as  P^oger  of  Pro- 
vins, phyfician  to  Louis  the  Vllîth,  all  united  the 
profeffion  of  medicine  with  the  priefthood,  and 
acquired,  by  thefe  means,  great  wealth  and  re- 
pute. The  Lateran  Council,  held  in  1 123,  cen- 
fured,  in  very  fevere  terms,  this  fpecie^  of  am- 
phibious beings*,  who  difgraced  both  profelfions 
by  their  avarice,  their  impoftures,  and  their  fcan- 
dalous  lives.  But  the  French  priefts  and  monks 
bade  defiance  to  its  thundering  anathemas  :  and 
it  was  not  till  three  hundred  years  after,  that 
common  fenfe,  and  a  regard  to  propriety  and  the 
public  good,  triumphed  finally  over  their  artifices. 
A  fpecial  bull,  procured  by  the  Cardinal  d"Ef- 
touteville,  which  permitted  phyfician^  to.  marry, 
effefted  their  complete  feparation  from  the  ejergy, 
and  by  this  means  alone,  put  a.  flop  to  a  great 
variety  of  fhameful  abufes. 

From  that  time  forward,  the  Jewiih  phyficians 
were  lefs  fubjeft  to  perlecution  :  they  were  al- 
lowed to  fettle  in  confiderable  numbers,  in  France, 

*  They  alfo  praftifed  as  lawyers,  in  which  capacity  their 
extortions  were  equally  infamous. 

in 
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in  the  Netherlands,  in  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Poland  ;  and  they  every  where  acquired  an  af- 
cendency  over  the  other  phyiicians,  which  was  too 
uniform  to  be  afcribed  to  any  thing  but  real 
talents. 

At  prelent  there  exifts  fcarcely  any  memorials 
of  this  great  fuccefs  in  practice  :  the  views  and 
obfervations  of  fo  many  men,  who  were  held  in 
the  higheft  eltimation  by  their  cotemporaries,  now 
repofe  along  with  them  in  their  tombs  :  We  learn 
that  they  cured  difeafes;  but  the  particulars  of 
their  exertions  are  unknown  to  pofterity,  and  have 
been  loft  to  the  progrefs  of  the  art. 


SECTION  IX.  . 

Of  the  Firjî  Sect  of  Chemical  Phyfcians. 

!  THE  fcience  of  chemiftry,  as  well  as  medicine, 
had  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Arabians, 
who,  having  been  long  converfant  with  the 
art  of  diftillation,  had  fubjeêled  various  fimples 
to  chemical  proceffes,  and  had  produced  feve- 
ral  new  and  ufeful  remedies  in  their  laboratories. 
Their  chemical  theories,  crude  and  undigefted, 
were  promulgated  in  Europe,  along  with  their 

1 4  -  ti'anf- 
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tranflations  of  the  Greek  authors.  The  opera- 
tions/ by  which  bodies  are  decompoled  and  re- 
duced to  their  elementary  principles,  and  which 
enable  us  to  recompound  the  fame  bodies,  by' 
the  reunion  of  their  fcattered  elements,  or  pro- 
duce, by  means  of  new  combinations,  other  fub- 
ftances,  endowed  with  properties  to  which  we 
find  nothing  analogous  in  nature  : — Thefe  opera- 
tions, fo  aftonifliing  in  thenifelves,  were  calcu- 
lated to  fill  with  ftupid  wonder  a  let  of  ignorant 
minds,  whofe  ideas  formed,  as  it  were,  but  an 
alTemblage  of  errors.  The  early  chemifts,  ac- 
cordingly, were  regarded  as  forcerers,  and  were 
obliged  to  exert  great  caution  and  addrefs,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  people. 
But,  at  laft,  the  principle  of  curiofity,  tlic  thirft 
of  the  gold,  which  they  expeSled  to  make,  and 
the  love  of  life,  which  they  hoped  to  prolong  by 
the  products  of  this  new  art,  triumphed  over  the 
terrors  of  hell,  from  which  they  believed  it  arofe. 
Deceitful  hopes,  couched  in  the  obfcure  language 
of  the  prevailing  fuperftitions  of  the  time,  allured 
thofe  who  were  endowed  with  ardent  minds  ;  and 
the  mafs  of  abfurd  fictions,  which  they  already 
poffeffed,  feemed  infufficient  to  exhauft  and  fa- 
tiate  their  credulity.  In  times,  indeed,  M-hen 
knowledge  is  much  more  generally  diffufed,  we 
may  obferve  this  principle  to  be  continually  in 
queft  of  new  obje6ls:  the  difcovery  of  error  ap- 
pears 
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pears  to  be  a  painful  feeling  to  the  human  mind, 
for  which  it  endeavours  to  confole  itfelf  by  fearch- 
ing  for  frefh  illufions. 

Accordingly,  they  flattered  themfelves  with  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  make  gold,  to  cure  all 
difeafes  by  a  lingle  remedy,  and  to  render  man 
immortal.  It  Avas  by  purluing  thefe  chimeras, 
that  the  chemifts  of  Europe  made  their  firft  dif- 
coveries,  and  that  feveral  men  of  fuperior  ge- 
nius, in  other  refpe6ls,  extended  and  improved 
them.  Such,  too,  were  the  firft  fteps  of  a  fci- 
ence,  which  now,  after  having  paffed  through  the 
hands  of  fome  genuine  philofophers,  is  arrived  at 
that  degree  of  accuracy  in  its  operations,  which 
muft  henceforth  preferve  it  in  the  fure  road  of 
advancement  ; — a  fcience  truly  fublime  in  the 
obje6ls  of  its  refearches,  and  in  the  univerfality 
of  its  methods,  and  which  is,  at  once,  the  general 
key  to  all  the  branches  of  natural  knowledge, 
the  true  guide  of  the  arts,  and  the  moft  formidable 
barrier  againft  thofe  very  fuperftitions,  in  the  midft 
of  which  it  originated  among  us. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumftance,  that  thofe 
among  the  alchemifts,  who  were  moft  infatuated 
with  thefe  abfurd  expectations,  pofleffed,  how- 
ever, fome  found  ideas,  or,  rather,  fome  happy 
views  with  regard  to  the  fcience  of  medicine. 
At  a  time,  when  the  fchools  were  every  day  be- 
coming more  and  more  imbued  with  the  fcientific 
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prejudices  of  the  Galenian  and  Peripatetic  fyf- 
tems  of  phyfic,  the  alchemifts,  urged  on  by  their 
enterpriung  genius,  and  ftimulated  by  the  pré- 
dilection which  they  felt  for  extraordinary  ideas, 
and  for  new  and  untrodden  paths  of  purfuit,  be- 
gan to  form  a  juft  conception  of  the  principles  of 
the  animal  economy.  They  foon  perceived,  that  it 
was  necelTary  to  feparate  its  ftudy  from  that  of  dead 
matter,  and  that  the  beings,  who  ape  endowed 
with  life  and  fenfation,  are  fubjecled  to  different 
laws  from  thofe  which  govern  inanimate  objefts. 
Arnauld  of  Villanova,  Raymond  Lulle,  Ifaac  le 
Hollandois,  and  Paracelfus,  may  all  be  faid  to 
have  been  treading  in  the  path  of  the  Hippo- 
cratic  fyftem.  Paracelfus,  whom  the  folitary 
practitioner,  cited  by  Bordeu,  calls  the  greateft 
fool  of  phyficians,  and  the  greateft  phyfician  of 
fools,  was  unqueftionably  the  prototype  of  moun- 
tebanks— a  perfect  pattern  of  pride,  madnefs, 
and  impudence.  From  the  obfcurity  of  the  ale- 
houfes  of  Balle,  he  praClifed  upon  the  credulity 
of  princes,  and  even  of  fome  men  who  were,  in 
other  refpefts,  very  enlightened  for  tlieir  age. 
Leaving  thefe  difgraceful  haunts,  and  attended  by 
a  multitude  of  infatuated  adherents,  he  poured 
forth  a  volley  of  lies,  abiurdities,  and  abufe  againft 
his  rivals.  He  profcribed  every  thing  which  was 
not  his — he  cried  with  a  frantic  voice,  "  Away 
with.  Greek,  Latin,  Arabian!"  and  he  publicly 

burnt 
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burnt  the  works,  the  fame  of  which  he  was  de- 
lirous  to  deftroy. 

Such  was  Paracelfus,   who  fancied  himfelf  a 
great  man,  becaufe  his  name  was  oftener  men- 
tioned in  all  parts  of  Europe,  than  that  of  any 
of  his  cotemporaries.     Since  that  time,  the  fe- 
yereft  juftice  has  fucceeded  this  infatuation,  and 
there  is  not  a  fingle  phyfician,  whofe  opinion  is 
allowed  to  have  any  weight,  who  has  not  per- 
ceived the  inconfiftency  of  his  ideas,  and  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  pretenfions.    How  often  have 
all  the  odious  and  ridiculous  features  in  his  con- 
duct been  expofed  and  detailed  !  And  yet,  juftice 
compels   us  to   acknowledge  the  real  fervices 
which  he  rendered  to  fcience  ;  the  utility  of  the 
remedies  which  he  firft  introduced  into  practice, 
or  which  he  employed  with  more  boldnefs  and 
fuccefs  than  his  predecelTors  ;  and  that  peculiar 
fort  of  fagacity  he  poffeffed,  which,  without  me- 
riting the  name  of  real  genius,  prepares  the  mind 
for  certain  difcoveries,  to  which  a  more  cautious 
mode  of  procedure  never  could  have  led. 

Paracelfus  had  perceived  the  principal  errors 
of  the  prevailing  fyftems  of  phyfic,  and  had  fome 
diftant  idea'  of  the  reforms  which  they  required; 
and  if  his  natural  difpofition  had  allowed  him  to 
do  juftice  to  thofe  whom  he  impudently  copied, 
while  he  was  abufing  and  reviling  them  ;  if  he  had 
not  been  conftantly  obliged  to  work  upon  the 
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paffions  of  the  multitude  which  furrounded  him, 
he,  no  douht,  would  have  been  able  to  promote 
to  a  great  degree,  that  revolution  which  was  dei- 
tined,  fooner  or  later,  to  cfFeft  the  revival  of  the 
true  fcience  of  medicine  in  Europe. 


SECTION  X. 

Revival  of  Learning  and  t  he  Hippocratic  Syjiem 
of  Medicine. 

Before  the  capture  of  Conftantinople,  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  fome  towns  in  Italy, 
had  revived,  in  that  country  fo  favoured  by  na- 
ture, a  tafte  for  fcience,  for  literature  and  the 
arts.  The  Italian  language,  formed  as  it  was 
from  the  remains  of  the  Latin,  and  on  which  fo 
many  hordes  of  barbarians  had  left  the  traces  of 
their  progrefs  and  oppreffive  dominion,  had  at 
length  alTumed  a  more  fettled  chara6ler.  Some 
original,  and  even  elegant  writers  in  it,  began 
to  imitate  the  claflical  beauties  of  which  the  an- 
cients have  left  us  fuch  tranfcendent  models.  Tt 
was  found  to  be  fufceptible  alfo  of  other  beauties, 
of  a  lefs  fimple  nature,  but  which  feem  to  be 
inherent  to  it,  and  which  a  captious  tafte  alone 
would  wifli  entirely  to  profcribe. 

Italy 
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Italy  ferved  as  an  afylura  for  thofe  men  of 
letters  who  had  fled  from  Conftantinople;  and 
was  the  firft  to  experience  the  happy  eftefts  of 
the  knowledge  they  had  brought  with  them. — 
Ancient  literature  foon  became  generally  dif- 
fufed  throughout  the  country,  and  tafte  made 
rapid  progrefs,  owing  to  the  influence  of  a  ge- 
nial climate  and  the  molt  enchanting  fcenery 
in  the  world,  or  to  the  prefence  of  many  of 
the  mafterpieces  of  art,  Avhich  had  been  tranf- 
mitted  from  the  happy  ages  of  antiquity;  or,, 
finally,  to  the  progrelïive  impulfe  of  induftry  and 
commerce,  and  the  encouragement  wliich  fome 
enlightened  governments  gave  to  men  of  learn- 
ing and  of  fcience. 

The  Italian  had  already  become  a  rich  and 
harmonious  language.  It  was  now  fiiddenly 
brought  to  the  higheit  pitch  of  refinement,  in  the 
fame  way  as  all  the  languages  of  modern  Europe 
have  been  improved, — by  the  attentive  ftudy  of  the 
great  models  of  antiquity  :  and  the  conflux  of  all 
the  learned  men  of  Europe  to  Italy,  bore  Ibme 
faint  refemblance  to  thofe  brilliant  periods  in 
Grecian  ftory,  when  it  was  cuftomary  to  fee  all 
thofe  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  even 
among  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  who  had 
learnt  to  know  of  how  little  value  human  life  is 
without  the  luftre  of  talents,  and,  above  all, 
without  the  light  of  reafon — when  it  was  cuf- 

tomarv 
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tomary  to  fee  thefe  men  repairing  from  all  quar- 
ters^ and  mixing  with  the  difciples  of  the  cele- 
brated philofophers  and  orators  of  the  times. 

Among  the  patrons  of  learning  and  the  pro- 
moters of  knowledge,  there  are  none  whofe  me- 
mory has  been  more  honoured  by  pofterity,  than 
a  family  of  Florentine  bankers.  The  Medici,  in- 
deed, have  done  more  for  the  advancement  of 
philofophy,  of  literature,  and  the  arts,  and  con- 
fequently  for  the  happinefs  of  fucceeding  ages, 
than  all  the  princes  and  kings  of  the  earth  put 
together.  Highly  refpeôled,  as  long  as  they  were 
fatisfied  with  the  noble  and  liberal  exercife  of 
their  trade,  and  did  not  afpire  to  any  other 
fpecies  of  influence  than  that  derived  from  the 
popularity  which  they  acquired  by  their  talents 
and  their  virtues,  they  have  left  immortal  tefti- 
monies  of  their  worth,  and  have  impreffed  with 
a  deep  fenfe  of  gratitude  the  hearts  of  all  the 
friends  of  philofophy,  of  literature,  and  the  arts  : 
and  the  merit  of  having  fo  powerfully  contri- 
buted to  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  oughtj 
perhaps,  to  outweigh  the  reproaches  which,  in 
other  refpefts,  they  have  too  juftly  deferved. 

The  two  greateft  men  among  the  Medici,  were 
unqueftionably  Cofmo  and  Lorenzo. — The  glory 
of  Cofmo  is  more  pure;  but  the  career  of  Lo- 
renzo was  more  fplendid  ;  and  even  the  moft  rigid 
judges  are  forced  tO'  allow  him  the  praife  of  bril- 
liant 
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liant  and  noble  qualities.  Who,  indeed,  was 
ever  found  to  combine,  in  a  more  eminent  de- 
gree, the  fincere  love  of  his  country,  with  great 
political  talents,  and  the  elevated  fentiments  of  a 
generous  mind,  with  that  Ikill  and  addrefs  which 
enabled  him  always  to  preferve  his  popularity  ? 
Yet,  it  was  only  by  the  moft  fortunate  accident, 
that  he  efcaped  from  a  plot  of  afîaffination,  in 
which  a  pope,  a  cardinal,  and  an  archbilhop, 
were  concerned,  and  the  execution  of  which 
no  one  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake 
but  two  priefts^  for  common  ruffians  fliud- 
dered  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  committing  fo 
great  a  crime  in  the  church,  and  during  divine 
fervice  *. 

Lorenzo  de'Medici  was  not  only  a  warm  pa- 
tron of  philofophy,  of  literature,  and  the  arts  ; 
but  he  alfo  contributed  by  his  own  writings,  to 
the  diffufion  of  that  fublime  and  liberal  fyftem  of 
morality  of  the  Platonilts,  which,  though  unfor- 
tunately founded  on  principles  that  will  not  béar 
the  ftriôl  teft  of  reafon,  has,  at  leaft,  the  recom- 
mendation of  infpiring  the  mind  with  fentiments 
of  confcious  dignity, 

*  "  Diffe  (Monteficco)  che  gli  non  baftarebbe  mai  I'animo, 
commeltere  tanto  eccefo  in  chiefa,  ed  accompagnare  tradi- 
mento  col  laciilegio." 

Mach.  lib.  8. 

For  further  details,  fee  The  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'Medici,  by 
Rofcoe. 

8  The 
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The  poems  of  Lorenzo  alfo  defervc  to  be 
ranked  among  the  benefits  which  he  conferred 
upon  learning.  Although  not  free  from  the 
blemiflies  of  his  age  and  country,  they  are  diftin- 
guiihed  by  a  tinflure  of  melancholy,  and  gran- 
deur of  conception,  which  we  lliould  be  glad  to 
meet  with  more  frequently  in  the  works  of  the 
Italian  poets. 

The  writings  of  Hippocrates  were  now  pretty 
generally'  known,  and  were  taught,  illuftrated 
and  commented  upon,  along  with  thofe  of  Plato. 
Phyficians  cultivated  literature,  and  men  of  letters 
were  in  general  phyficians.  In  vain  did  Petrarch, 
jealous  of  the  repute  which  the  rifing  art  began  to 
enjoy,  utter  the  moft  violent  invectives  againft 
it  and  againft  all  its  votaries:  neceffity,  which  is 
much  more  powerful  than  hatred,  foon  fuppreffed 
the  outcry  of  this  poet,  and  of  fome  other  wits,  who 
had  been  at  great  pains  to  collect  from  the  facred 
as  well  as  profane  authors,  every  thing  which 
could  injure  the  caufe  of  medicine,  and  tend  to 
degrade  it  in  the  public  opinion. 

The  fudden  appearance  of  the  venereal  difeafe, 
\\'hich  had  commenced  its  ravages  at  the  fiege  of 
Naples,  in  1494*,  and  which  rapidly  fpread  over 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  &c.  had  rendered  the  affiftance 
of  the  art  more  indifpenfably  neceflary,  and  confe- 
quently  had  conferred  upon  it  a  greater  degree 

*  See  note  [  G  1. 
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(if  importance.  The  anatomical  dilcoveries  of 
Velalius  arid  Columbus;  the  pradieal  fucceis  of 
Bei'engar  of  Càrpi,  arid  the  claffical  labours  of 
Mercarialis,  Capivaccl,  Calvus,  and  Prolper  Mar- 
tian, had  procured  it  a  degree  of  credit  in  Italy, 
little  inferior  to  what  it  had  acquired  during  its 
moil  flouriflîing  period  amoçg  the  Greeks  :  '  and 
the  human  mind,  freed  from  the  fiiackles,  which 
had  fiinted  ânà  diftorted  its  exertions,  and  after 
having  exliaufted,  if  we  may  ufe  the  exprefifion, 
its  tafte,  upon  the  àrts  of  rhetoric,  poetry,  paint- 
ing, and  fculptm'e,  began  to  feck  new  food  for 
its  activity,  among  the  different  branches  of  na- 
tural and  moral  fciencel 

While  the  Italian  tongue  made  fuch  rapid  inl- 
provement,  the  French  and  the  other  European 
languages,  were  in  à  very  languiftiing  ftate,  and, 
indeed,  were  daily  becoming  more  and  more  dif- 
figured  by  the  fragments  of  the  Greek  and  Pto- 
man  idioms,  with  which  they  endeavoured  to 
conceal  their  poverty. 

Medicine  advariced  with  more  equal  ileps;  and 
in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  made  nearly 
fimilar  progrefs.  The  fchools  began  to  affuine  a 
new  charader  :  that  of  Paris,  in  particular,  dif- 
tinguiihed  itfelf  by  the  moft  complete  and  fuccefs- 
ful  revival  of  the  Hippoctatic  fyftem;  and  perhaps 
the  beft  commentators  upon  this  great  man  have 
been  produced  in  this  fchool  I  lhall  content 
-  '  K  myfelf 
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myrelf  with  mentioning,  in  this  place,  Jacot,  Durêtî 
lloulicr,  and  Baillou,  the  perulal  of  whole  workâ 
■will  always  be  inftru6tive  for  praCtitioners.  This 
fame  fchool,  too,  had  the  honour  of  educating 
and  polTeffing  Fernelius,  whofe  comprehenfive 
mind  waLs  able  to  reduce  to  a  regular  fyftem  the 
moft  extenfive  knowledge,  and  to  communicate  it 
in  a  ftyle  which  was  at  once  extremely  philofo- 
phical  and  elegant.  About  the  fame  period^ 
Fabrjcius  of  Aequapendente  among  the  Italians, 
Fabricius  Hildanus  in  Germany,  and  Ambrofe 
Paré  in  France,  reformed,  in  fome  mcafure,  the 
art  of  furgery.  The  two  laft  enriched  it  with 
very  accurate  and  circumftantial  defcriptions  of 
difeafes  and  their  methods  of  cure.  The  former, 
collefl.ing  ithofe  which  already  exifted,  arranged 
and  combined  them  in  a  fyftematic  form  :  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  Cîuy  de  Chauliac  gave  a  cor- 
re6t  view  of  the  Ûate  of  furgery  in  his  time,  and, 
in  particular,  of  the  four  Seels  into  which  the 
whole  body  of  praftitioners  were  divided  *. 
However,  the  intercourfe  between  the  different 

■  *  The  firft  of  tiiefe  feâs  followed  Roland^  Roger,  and  thé 
Foiir  Mailers  *  ;  the  fécond  were  adherents  of  Bruii-us  and 
Theodoric  ;  tlie  ihird,  of  WiU'iarti  of  Sa;licetô  and  Lau- 
franchi  ;  and  the  fourth  confilied  of  the  German  furgeons, 
who  to  their  bandages,  ointments^  and  potions,  addéd  the 
«fe  of  thanas. 

'  '  *  See  note  [  H  ].- 
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îiatiDnS  of  the  globej  vihich  was  daily  becoming 
inore  eafy  and  habitual,  redoubled,  in  fome  niea'^ 
fure,  the  emulation  of  men  of  fcience,  and  pro- 
duced an  extenfive  ditFufion  of  learning.  The 
difcoveries  which  were  made  in  one  country  be- 
gan to  be  no  longer  unknown  to  its  neighbours^ 
Voyages  and  travels  were  multiplied,  and,  by  their 
means,  each  celebrated  profeffor,  from  his  chair, 
br  from  the  privacy  of  his  ftudy,  fpoke,  if  we 
luay  fay  fo,  to  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Linacrë  went  to  Italy  to  procure  the  know- 
ledge, which,  at  that  time,  there  were  not  the 
ineans  of  obtaining  in  England.  He  became  the 
difciple  of  Demetrius  and  of  Angelo  Politian, 
and  lived  in  the  ftricleft  intimacy  with  that  affem- 
blage  of  men  of  learning,  whole  fame  had  induced 
him  to  quit  his  native  country:  and  when  he  came 
back  to  England  fome  years  afterwards,  loaded  with 
the  moft  honourable  fpoils,  his  return  was  diftin- 
guMied  by  a  marked  public  fervice*  Linacre 
prevailed  upon  King  Henry  thé  Vlllth,  to  whom 
he  was  principal  phyfician,  to  found  the  CoUege 
of  Phyficians  of  London  ; — a  refpeclable  inftitu- 
tion,  which,  even  at  the  time  of  its  eftablitîiment, 
was  produftive  of  real  benefit,  and  has  fince  con- 
tinued to  increafe  in  fplendour  and  utility.  Lin- 
acre was  Prefident  of  it  at  its  opening,  and  exerted 
his  utmoft  endeavours  to  promote  its  welfare  ; 
«nd,  in  order  to  alTociate  his  name  ftill  more 
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clofely  with  the  advaatages  which  he  expe<5ted  to 
accrue  from  it  to  his  country  and  to  the  art,  he 
bequeathed  his  own  houfe  to  the  College,-  with 
the  intention,  that  it  ftiould  continue  to  be  the 
place  of  its  meetings,  and  the  fcene  of  all  its 
labours. 


SECTION  XI. 

.•;  ;  ■;       Of  Stahl  and  Vail  Hdinont. 

DuRîNO  the  laft  century,  chemiftry  experi- 
enced a  fudden  revolution  in  Germany.  This 
change,  which  had  an  aftonilhing  influence  upon 
the  progrefs  of  natural  fcience,  was  effected  by 
Becher,  and  his  difciple  Stahl. — -Stahl  was  one  of 
thofe  extraordinary  men,  whom  nature  feems  to 
produce,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpoie  of 
effecting  the  reform  of  the  fciences.  She  had 
endowed  him  with  that  keen  fagacity,  which 
enables  the  mind  to  inveftigate  thoroughly  the 
objefts  of  refearch,  and  with  that  prudence,  which 
leads  it  to  paufe,  at  every  ftep,  in  order  to  con- 
fider  them  in  all  their  different  afpefts  ;  with  that 
quicknefs  of  apprehenfion  and  comprehenfivenefs" 
of  pnderftanding,  which  embraces  them  in  their 
combinations;  and  with  that  patience  in  obfer- 
■  «  vatioii/ 
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vation,'  which  follows  them  through  all  their  mi- 
,  nute  details.     He  was,  like  his  mafter.  chiefly 
diftinguiflied  by  the  rare  talent  of  tracing  ana- 
logies and  points  of  comparifon,    between  the 
molt  ordinary  phenomena,  and  tliofe  which  ap.- 
pear  moft  unaccountable  ;  by  the  aid  of  wliich  it 
is  frequently  polfible  to  difcoyer  the  immediate 
çaufe  of  the  latter,  and  thus  to  found  the  moft 
fublime  theories  upon  the  moft  fimple  reafonings. 
It  would  be  foreign  to  our  object  to  enumerate 
the  chemical  labours  of  thefe  two  great  men  •  it 
may  luffice  to  obferve,  that  they  were  the  j'trft 
who  introduced  pbilofophy  into  a  fcience,  which^ 
till  then,  had  been  conftantly  flucluating  betvveen 
a  fmall  number  of  important  truths,  and'a  nml- 
titude  of  abfurd  errors,   and  which,   from  the 
very  nature  of  its  refearches,  feemed  deftined  to 
remain  for  along  time  the  inheritance  of  quackery, 
or  the  deceitful  object  of  the  mott  extravag-^nt 
hopes.  .  . 

Stahl  undertook  to  accomplifh  in  medicine, 
what  be  had  before  effected  in  chemiftry.  lie 
i}:Sid  been  educated  in  the  doftrines  of  ilippo- 
crates,  and  none  knew  better  than  he,  the  im- 
provements they  were  capable  of  deriving  from 
the  obiervations  and  philofophical  views  of  the 
moderns.  He  perceived,  that  the  firft  thing  to. 
be  done,  was  to  feparate  the  general  ideas,  or 
principles  of  medical  fcience,  frpm  all  extraneous 
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hypothefis.  He  had  remarked,  that,  as  medicine 
employs  itfelf  upon  a  fubjeét  governed  by  parti- 
cular laws,  the  ftudy  of  no  other  object  of  nature 
is  capable  of  difclofing,  at  leaft  direétiy,  thofe 
laws  ;  and  that  the  application  of  the  doClrines 
which  have  been  mpft  firmly  eftabliflied  in  other 
branches  of  fcience,  to  that  which  has  in  view  the 
knowledge  and  due  regulation  of  the  animal 
economy,  necelTarily  becomes  the  fource  of  the 
moft  pernicious  errors. 

Every  age  has  its  peculiar  tafte  and  faûiion. 
The  fame  fciences  are  feidom  cultivated,  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  with  the  fame  degree  of 
ardour  :  they  give  way  to  others  :  and  all  of  them, 
during  thefe  tranfitions,  experience  changes,  more 
or  lefs  favourable  to  the  improvement  of  their 
fyftematic  arrangement.  At  different  periods, 
medicine  has  affumed  the  tone  of  the  prevailing 
fciences  :  it  has  even  endeavoured  to  fpeak  their 
language,  and  to  fubje6t  itfelf  to  the  fame  rules  ; 
fo  that  it  has  paffed  fucceffively  through  all  the 
different  fyftems,  that  have  acquired  any  degree 
of  celebrity  in  the  world.  The  neceffity  of  con- 
fining it  within  the  fphere  of  thofe  fàfts,  with 
Avhich  it  is  ftriftly  connefted,  and  which  alone 
can  afford  juft  views  with  refpect  to  the  human 
frame  in  a  ftate  of  difeafe,  and  ufeful  indications 
of  cure  ;  this  neceffity,  which  had  been  formerly 
recognifed  by  Hippocrates,   had  been  alfo  dif- 
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dnftly  perceived,  by  Bacon.    Stahl  accoinplillied, 
leaft  in  Ibme  relpcfts,  wliat  Bacon  had  merely 
pointed  out. 

Thie  ideas  of  Stahl  have,  in  general,  been  very 
imperfeclly  underltood  :  We  may  even  affert,  that 
they  have  been  almoft  equally  dishgured  by  his 
cenfurers  and  by  his  admirers.  The  caufes  of 
this  mifunderftanding  deferve  to  be  detailed  in  a 
particular  work.  It  would,  I  think,  be  uieful  ,to 
exhibit  the  Stahlian  fyftem,  in  more  determinate 
points  of  view,  than  the  author  himfelf  could 
poffibly  have  done.  Hitherto  the  points,  ia  vyhich 
it  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  dofilrines  of  the  an- 
cients, and  thofe,  in  which  it  is  related  to  them, 
have  never  been  precifely  afcertained.  Perhaps 
too,  it  would  be  advifable  to  conclude  a  work  of 
this  defcription  by  a  fyftematic  view  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fcience  fince  the  time  of  Stahl,  and 
of  the  future  advances  which  we  have  every  rea- 
fon  to  expecl  at  no  very  diftant  period.  It  would 
probably  refult  from  this  inveftigation,  that  the 
reforms,  which  have  been  already  eft'efted,  and 
thofe  which  may  be  hereafter  accomplifhed  in  the 
fame  fpirit,  rauft  be  afcribed,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  to  this  extraordinary  man  ;  both  on  account 
of  the  foupd  ideas  which  he  directly  eftablifhed, 
and  of  the  impulfe  which  he  communicated  to, 
public  opinion.  It  would  too,  I  am  perfuaded, 
appear,  that,  notwithftanding  the  haughty  rnan- 
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Tier  in  which  the  adverfaries  of  Stahl  have  at- 
tacked him;  noti\ithftariding  the  awkwardnefs  in 
•which  fome  of  his  dilciples  have  defendedj  ex- 
plained, and  commentecj  upon  his  works,  ftill 
bis  influence  has  not  been  lefs  powerful  in  medi- 
cine, than  in  cheiniftry,  and  that  to  both  fciences 
he  has  rendered  everlafting  fervices.  In  .this 
place  I  lhall  content  inyfelf  with  obferving,  that 
even  his  fmalleft  performances  are  replete  with 
enlarged  views,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  abound  in 
valuable  minute  remarks  ;  and  that  the  great 
work,  which  contains  the  expofition  of  his  gene- 
ral theory,  is  liable  to  erroneous  interpretations, 
merely  from  the  indefinite  meaning  of  a  leading 
term,  which  ftieds  its  obfcurity  over  all  the  ac- 
ceffory  and  ftibordinate  iiluftrations  ; — an  obfcu- 
rity, however,  in  which  the  author  deemed  it 
prudent  to  envelope  his  doélrines,  in  order  to 
fhield  himlelf  from  perfecution. 

The  phenomena  of  life  depend  upon  a  caufe  ; 
or,  to  fpeak  more  correêily,  are  the  refult  or  na- 
tural confequence  of  fome  preceding  event,  which 
we  know  only  by  the  fubfequent  events  conneéled 
with  it,  that  is,  by  the  phenomena  themfelves. 
To  this  caufe  different  names  have  beèn  applied, 
at  difterent  periods  of  medical  and  philofophicai 
hiftory.  Hippocrates  called  it  the  iwput/ive priii' 
cipk,  luopi^vu.  '■  Since  his  time,  it  has  received  fuc- 
ceiSvely  the  appellations  of  foul  or  anima,  ner-^ 
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mus  power,  fenfibility,  vital  principle,  Jolidiim 
xnvuin,  <^'c. 

When  the  diftinflion  between  mind  und  matter 
was  eftai)lifljed  in  a  formal  and  dogmatic  manner, 
what  had  lormerly  been  the  joui,  now  became 
the  mind  ;  and  philolbphers,  in  league  with  the 
theologifts,  regarded  it  as  immaterial.  The  bodi/, 
theretore,  was  diftinguithed  from  it,  by  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  its  being  body;  and  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  functions  of  the  different  organs,  they 
adopted,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  age  or 
country,  various  caufes  or  powers,  which  they 
believed  to  be  material  as  well  as  the  body,  but 
fubjeôted  by  unknown  relations  to  the  mind,  their 
common  regulator.  Certain  notions  of  a  ftill 
more  dogmatical  nature  having  led  to  the  opinion, 
that  thought  is  excluiiyely  a  funôlion  of  the  mind, 
eflential  even  to  its  exiftence,  and  of  which  the 
exercife  continues,  without  interruption,  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  life,  and  terminates  only  at 
the  diffolution  of  the  body  ;  the  word  foul,  con- 
iequently,  could  no  longer  be  reftrifted  to  the 
defignation  of  the  firft  caufe,  or  abftraft  idea  of 
the  phenomena  of  life  ;  but  was  nfed  to  exprefs 
the  principle  of  thought,  or  thought  itfelf,  and, 
in  ordinary  language,  was  employed  to  denote 
the  moral  being,  or  the  whole  affemblage  of  our 
ideas  and  fentiments. 


From 
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From  among  all  the  terms  which  feemed  fit  to 
pxprels  the  moving  principle  of  animated  bodies, 
Stahl  chofe  the  word  foul;  and  for  the  following 
reafon:  According  to  him,  this  principle  is  in- 
divifible,  and  exerts  an  equal  influence  upon  all 
the  organs  of  the  body;  and  the  differences, 
which  are  obfervable  in  their  operations,  or  in 
the  refults  of  thefe  operations,  depend  on  the 
fi;ru6ture  of  the  parts,  which  modifies,  in  fome 
jneafure,  the  principle  itlëlf,  and  caufes  it  to  ex- 
perience the  affections,  or  to  produce  the  allions, 
peculiar  to  each  of  thefe  organs.  Thus,  it  digefts 
in  the  flomach,  breathes  in  the  lungs,  fecretes 
the  bile  in  the  liver,  thinks  in  the  head,  or  prin- 
cipal dependencies  of  the  brain.  Such  was  the 
doftrine  of  many  ancient  philofophers  ;  fuch,  too, 
was  the  opinion  of  fome  of  the  firft  fathers  of  the 
church,  and  particularly  of  St.  Auguftine,  who  has 
delivered  it,  in  a  manner  both  clear  and  ingenious, 
in  his  fhort  treatife,  "  T)e  quantitate  animœ." 
By  this  doctrine,  they  did  not  attempt  to  explain 
the  nature  and  primary  efTence  of  the  living  prin- 
ciple, which  is  completely  inexplicable:  but  they 
were  freed  by  it  from  the  inconvenience  of  being 
obliged  to  refort  to  the  double  or  triple  foul  of 
the  Platonifts  :  and  as,  upon  the  fuppofition  of 
its  immateriality,  its  action  upon  the  body,  with 
regard  to  all  the  movements  which  thought  aAd 
volition  produce,  has  never  been  called  in  quef- 
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|ion,  it  was  not  more  difficult  to  conceive,  that  it 
ft6led  in  like  manner  upon  it,  with  refpeft  to  all 
the  functions  where  thought  and  volition  are  not 
concerned  ;  and  that,  too,  according  to  the  laws, 
which,  in  St.  Auguftine's  opinion,  are  effential 
to  the  union  of  mind  and  matter,  or  what  he 
believed  to  conftilute  living  man.  But  the  ig- 
norance or  duplicity  of  modern  fchoolmen  made 
them  refufe  their  confent  to  the  difcuffion  of  opi- 
nions, which  they  themfelves  held,  but  which 
they  did  not  underftand  :  and  they  found,  and, 
perhaps,  wdl  long  continue  to  find  it  more  con- 
venient to  iffue  anathemas,  and  to  perfecute. 

If  Stahl,  then,  had  made  ufe  of  any  other 
term  than  that  of  foul,  to  which  he  carefully 
avoided  attaching  too  precife  a  meaning,  he  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  efcape  the  reproachejs 
of  impiety  and  materialihn,  and,  what  is  ftill 
worfe,  the  implacable  fury  of  perfecutors,  who 
at  that  time  formed  a  very  powerful  party.  A 
fmgle  word  was  fufficient  to  preferve  to  him  the 
reputation  of  orthodoxy,  and  to  iecure  his  tran- 
quillity. This  confideration  muft  appear  a  fuffi- 
cient apology  for  that  ambiguity  of  expreffion, 
which  pervades  his  writings;  although  it  may 
have  become  the  caufe  of  many  theoretical  blun- 
ders, and  even  of  feveral  ^raôlical  errors,  into 
which  fome  enthufiaftic  admirers  of  Stahl  have 
fallen  :  and  although  it  was  very  eafy  to  prove, 

that 
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that  the  unity  of  the  vital  principle  is  equally 
confiftent  with  all  the  various  ideas  we  can  form 
of  its  nature,  it  appears  that  Stahl  did  not  place 
great  reliance  on  the  found  reafcning,  or  on  the 
candour  of  the  theologifts  of  his  age. 

In  order  to  do  juftice  to  the  views  of  Stahl,  the 
greateft  man  of  his  profeffion,  who  has  appeared 
fince  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  it  would  be  necef- 
fary,  I  repeat,  to  enter  into  a  detailed  expofi- 
fion,  not  only,  of  his  general  principles,  but  alfo 
of  a  great  number  of  particular  ideas,  which 
ferve  to  illuftrate  and  confirm  them. — Some  per- 
fons,  who  judge  upon  the  word  of  others,  with- 
out  reading  for  themfelves,  and  others,  who  judge 
in  the  fame  way,  even  after  having  read,  regard 
him  merely  as  the  author  of  theories,  which  cap- 
tivate" the  imagination,  but  from  which  no  reâl 
praélical  advantages  can  be  derived.  From 
my  own  experience,  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
convinced,  that  there  is  no  writer  more  capable  of 
teaching  the  true  method  of  obferving  nature, 
and  of  fuggefting  happy  expedients  at  the  bed- 
fide  of  the  patient.  His  theory  of  the  chronic 
affections  of  the  abdomen,  confined  within  thofe 
limits,  beyond  which  the  author  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  defirous  to  extend  it,  is  fufceptible 
■'of  the  moft  frequent  and  general  application  ; 
and  his  treatife  On  Hemorrhages  is,  without  ex- 

ceptioDj^ 
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(5eption;  '  the  -  moït  valuable  ,  produftion,  in  prac- 
tical medicine,  of  which  modern  times  can  boaft. 

■After  having  fpoken  of  Stahl,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  make  fome  mention  of  V an  Helmont. 
Not,  that  Van  Helmont  is  at  all  deferving  of  being 
ranked  with  Stahl  ;  for,  in  no  refpeft,  can  he  be 
compared   to  him:  but  becaufe  both  of  them 
have,    with   unequal  powers,   and  by  different 
paths,    arrived  at  refults,    nearly  fimilar,  and 
differing,    perhaps,    only  in   the   language  in 
which  they  are  expreffed.    Their  opinions,  too, 
have  been  developed  and  connected  together,  by 
iipen  of  genius,  whofe  judgment,  having  fufiicient 
'  iirmnefs  to  brave  the  tyranny  of  prevailing  opi- 
nions, has  refcûéd  thëfe  two  Original  characters 
from  the  oblivion  thafféemed  to'  aw'ait  them.  It 
is  in  this  frate  of  alliance,  îf  we  may  fay  fo,  that 
their  thèorie^s-have  rôàppearéd  in  buf"  fchools.  -  It 
is  from  the -  pens  of  thefè'  diltingiiiftied  writers, 
that  they  have  acquired,  iett  leafb  in  this  country, 
a  degree  of  renownj  which  has  contributed  riot  a 
little  to  the- reàradvancement  of  the  art*         >  ■ 
-'\^an  Helmôrit  had  fpent  his  youth  in  ftudying 
thfe  works-  of  the  adapts.    Endowed  by  ■  naturfe 
with  a  glowing  imagination,  he  increafed  its  ar- 
dour fey  his  acquaintance  with  them  ;  and  the  firè 
of  their  -furnaces  had  the  eÛeët  of  completely 
inflaming  ■•  •his  mind.     Yet,   amid  the  tarni'fh 
©f  alchemy-- and  -futJerftitioTi,'  •  by    which' •  Êis 
-  •  ideas 
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ideas  are  too  often  obfcured,  vivid  gleamS  ot 
light  are  at  times  obferved  to  appear.  It  was  in 
purluing  the  path  of  error,  that  he  made  feveral 
fortunate  difcoveries,  and  it  was  in  the  lanaua^fe  of 
quackery,  that  he  announced  the  fubhmeft  truths. 

Van  Hehiaont  was  one  of  the  molt  inveterate 
opponents  of  the  Galenian  fyftem,  and  of  the 
fchools  that  were  moft  in  vogue  in  his  time.  He, 
indeed,  allows  no  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
latter  to  efcape  him  ;  and  he  frequently  combats 
them  with  great  juftnefs  and  difcernment.  No- 
thing, certainly,  could  be  more  unlike  his  fyftemt 
of  phyfic,  than  that  which  was  then  generally 
taught;  but  the  circumftanceof  thinking  differently 
from  the  reft  of  mankind  is  not  always  a  fiire 
criterion  of  thinking  rightly.  ■ 

Van  Helmont  has  the  merit  of  being  the  ûrÛ 
who  demonftrated  the  influence  which  the  epi- 
gaftric  organs  exert  upon  the  reft  of  the  fyftem^ 
Some  obfcure  hints  of  this  influence,  were,  no 
doubt,  to  be  found  in  Hippocrates  ;  but  the  latter 
appears  to  have  noticed  it  merely  for  the  purpofç 
of  obferving  the  narrow  limits  within  which  he 
iuppofed  it  to  be  confined.  No  one,  after  hi» 
time,  feems  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  fubje6t,  till  Van  Helmont  perceived  the  po- 
tent action  of  the  ftomach  upon  the  other  organs 
of  the  body,  and  that  of  the  digeftive  power 
upon  their  refpeftive  functions.    He  remarked, 

too, 
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toD,  that  the  diaphragm,  which  is  placed  both  aà 
à  partition  and  means  of  communication  between 
the  thorax  and  abdomen,  becomes,  in  confequence 
bf  its  connexions  with  other  parts,  and  the  vi* 
cinity  of  fome  of  the  moft  important  vifcera,  a 
principal  centre  of  aétion  in  the  economy  of  the 
living  lyftem. 

Numberlefs  facls  may  be  adduced  in  fupport 
of  this  opinion.  The  phyficians  of  the  Mont^ 
pellier  fchool  have  collected  thofe  that  are  moft 
ftriking,  and  have  illuftrated  them  in  different 
works,  with  much  more  method  and  perfpicuity, 
than  Van  Helmont  ever  could  have  done. 

Each  organ  has  a  fenfibility  peculiar  to  itfelf, 
although  clofely  connefted  with,  and  fubordinate 
to  that  of  the  whole  fyftem  :  particular  pra-- 
perties  ferve  to  diftinguifh  it  from  all  the  other 
organs  ;  and  certain  funftions  are  exclufively 
afcribed  to  it.  Van  Helmont  luppofed,  that  the 
chara6te.riftic  diftin6tions  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  body,  depend  upon  the  caufes  that  animate 
them,  and  believed,  that  in  each  organ  there 
relided  a  principle,  charged  with  its  government  ; 
that  a  fuperior  principle,  to  which  the  author 
gave  the  name  of  Archœus,  has  the  fuperin- 
tendence  of  all  the  reft;  and  that,  from  their 
concurrence  and  fyftematic  combination,  the  ge- 
neral principle  of  life  refults,  in  the  fame  way  as 
thë  body  itfelf  is  formed  by  the  union  of  all  the 
:  .  -  members. 
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members.  The  great  Archœus  is  fuppofed  to  re- 
fide  at  the  fuperior  orifice  of  the  ftomach;  whence, 
as  it  were  from  his  throne,  he  ilTues  his  orders  to 
the  inferior  archm,  according  to  their  difFei'cnt 
jurifdiClions.  The  latter,  though  obliged  to  obey 
even  the  caprices  of  the  former,  take  care  always 
to  add  foniething  of  their  own,  either  good  or 
bad  ;  and  it  is  in  all  thefe  operations  combined, 
that  the  regular  anions  of  the  healthy  ftate,  and 
the  anomalous  appearances  of  difeafe  confift. 

The  art  of  medicine,  then,  according  to  thé 
above  theory,  confifts  in  the  faithful  ftudy  of  the 
character  of  the  common  central  principle,  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  other  inferior  principles  ;  iri 
knowing  when  to  roufe  their  induftry,  of  reprefs 
their  rage  ;  and  what  are  the  proper  means  of 
governing  their  paffions,  or  correfting  their  mif- 
takeSi— All  this  tranflated  into  common  language 
implies,  that,  in  animated  bodies,  there  exifts  a 
general  caufe  of  the  operations  of  life  ;  that  the 
different  organs,  though  conftantly  dependent  upon 
this  caufe,  have,  neverthelefs,  certain  modes  of 
being  afFefled,  and  of  afting  peculiar  to  them* 
felves,  which  are  the  neceffary  confequence  of 
their  particular  ftruSlure  ;  that  the  objefife  of  me- 
dicine is,  to  trace  the  laws  by  which  this  caufe 
is  governed  ;  to  determine  the  modifications  which 
it  undergoes  in  different  parts  of  the  fyftem, 
and  m  different  circumftances  ;  and  to  afcertain 

the 
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the  means  of  operating,  both  upon  the  whole 
I'yftem  in  general,  and  upon  any  organ  in  par- 
ticular, in  order  to  preferve  or  re-eftablifh  the 
regularity  of  its  functions. 

This  doftrine  is  confirmed  by  the  obfervatioii 
of  nature.  It  was  upon  it,  too,  that  Van  Hel- 
mont  grounded  his  praftical  views.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  fancied  that  genius  could  fupply  the 
place  of  obfervation,  and  rejeôting  with  difdain 
the  fatts  which  had  been  coUefted  by  his  pre- 
deceffors,  he  boldly  adopted  plans  of  treatment 
that  were  entirely  novel.  After  the  example  of 
Paracelfus,  he  aimed  at  the  prolongation  of  hu- 
mdin  life  ;  he  flattered"  himfelf  that  he  had  dif- 
covered  the  fecret,  and  proclaimed  it  with  the 
greateft  affurance  ;  and,  like  his  predeceflbr,  he 
Ihortened  his  days  by  thofe  brilliant  difcoveries, 
which  ought  to  render  their  authors  immortal. 

Among  his  works  of  pure  and  genuine  praCtice, 
even  his  adverfaries  acknowledge  the  merit  of 

his  Treattfe  of  the  Stone.  In  it,  his  theory  is 

rendered  much  more  clear  ;  and,  even  at  this 
day,  we  may  profit  by  the  perufal  of  this  original 
eflfay.  We  may  alfo  find,  in  various  paffages  of 
his  other  writings,  feveral  ufeful  views  on  the 
fubjeft  of  fever  and  catarrhal  alFeélions,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  relations  of  afthma  to  epilepfy  ;— 
relations  from  which  the  author  deduces  a  very 
intelligent  plan  of  cure. 

L  As 
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As  chemift,  Van  Helmont  holds  a  diftinguiflied 
rank.  Many  curious  experiments,  and  eveu 
many  difcoveries  that  have  contributed  to  the 
recent  advancement  of  the  fcience,  entitle  him  to 
the  everlafting  gratitude  and  efteeni  of  thofe  who 
can  duly  appreciate  his  labours.  It  is  to  him, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  our  firft  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  a'eriform  fluids  ;  and  it  was  he, 
who  applied  to  them  the  name  of  gas,  by  which 
they  ftill  continue  to  be  diftinguiihed. 


SECTION  XII. 

Of  Sydenham. 

When  Sydenham  appeared  in  England,  the 
fcience  of  phyfic  ftill  retained  its  fcholaftic  form. 
The  progrefs  of  the  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge had  hitherto  exerted  only  a  prejudicial 
influence  upon  it;  and  the  genuine  fpirit  of  ob- 
fervation  was  almoft  entirely  unknown.  Syden- 
ham, after  a  fliort  courte  of  ftudy,  affifted  by  a  little 
reading,  but  guided  chiefly  by  the  impulfe  of  a 
happy  genius,  undertook  to  bring  back  the  prac- 
tice of  the  art  to  the  path  of  experience.  With 
the  prevailing  theories  of  tlie  tmie  he  was  but 

imperfectly 
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imperfedly  acquainted  ;  but  this  circumftance 
was,  perhaps,  more  favourable  to  his  labours,  as  it 
could  never  be  embarraffing  to  his  felf-love,  and 
as  he  would  find  the  lefs  difficulty  in  following 
the  footfteps  of  Nature.  Among  the  number  of 
his  friends  was  the  illuftrious  Locke,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted,  if  not  for  the  firft  principles  of 
a  philofophical  method  of  inquiry,  at  leaft,  for 
the  firft  demonftration  of  the  fundamental  truths 
on  which  they  are  founded.  The  friendftiip  of 
fuch  a  man  fufficiently  indicates  the  difpofition  of 
mind  of  the  perfon  who  cultivates  it,  and  ferves, 
as  it  were,  for  its  ftandard  of  comparifon.  We 
can,  therefore,  fcarcely  doubt,  that  the  counfels 
of  the  philofepher  muft  have  greatly  contributed 
to  the  fuccefs  of  the  phyfician,  who,  indeed,  ac- 
knowledges it  himfelf  with  candour*. 

Sydenham  attacked,  with  the  irrefiftible  arms  of 
experience,  feveral  deftruftive  prejudices,  which 
at  that  time  prevailed.  The  chemifts,  for  in- 
ftance,  had  introduced  into  medicine  the  indif- 
criminate  ufe  of  cordials,  and  of  ardent  or  volatile 
fpirits.  In  acute  dileafes,  in  particular,  the  abufe 
of  thefe  remedies  was  very  great.  Sydenham 
proved,  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  they  were  almoft  al- 

*  la  his  T reatife  on  Acute  Difeafes,  he  mentions,  as  a  proof 
■  af  the  excellence  of  his  method,  the  circumftance  of  its 
having  received  tlie  approbation  of  his  illuftrious  friend. 

'l  2  ways 
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ways  injurious,  but  efpecially  at  the  commence'^ 
ment  of  the  diibrder.  The  fmall  pox,  and  other 
acute  cutaneous  eruptions  were  treated  by  fudo- 
rifics  alone.  Sydenham  demonftrated,  that  this 
mode  of  praSice  had  been  more  fatal  to  mankmd, 
than  a  long  fucceffion  of  deftruôtive  wars.  His 
Trealife  on  the  Gout  has  been  generally  regarded 
as  a  mafter-pîecc  of  defcriplion  :  it  is,  indeed,  the 
moft  perfe6l  account  of  this  difeafe  which  we 
poffefs  ;  not,  that  this  malady  always  prelents  it- 
felf  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  defcribed,  but 
becaufe  we  can  conceive  nothing  more  accurate 
or  ingenious,  than  the  plan  of  obfervation  which 
he  there  lays  down. 

Hippocrates,  in  his  Epidemics,  had  Iketched 
the  outlines  of  a  fyftem  of  phyfic,  as  extenfive  as 
it  was  original:  (I  allude  to  his  treatment  of 
epidemical  diforders).  During  feveral  ages,  his 
ideas  had  remained,  in  a  manner,  dormant  Bâil- 
lon, a  Parifian  profeflbr,  in  the  l6th  century, 
appropriated  them  to  himfelf,  and  extended  them; 
not,  indeed,  as  a  man  of  genius,  for  he  was  not 
fuch,  but,  at  leaft,  as  an  attentive  oblerver  and 
Ikilful  praftitioner.  He  was  even  led  to  confider 
them  in  feveral  new  points  of  view, 

Sydenham,  without  having  any  knowledge  of 
Baillou,  perhaps,  even  without  having  read  Hip- 
pocrates, was  led  into  the  fame  path  by  obferva- 
tion alone.    He  purfued  it  with  ftill  greater  fuc-. 

cefs, 
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ceft;  and  in  this  his  chief  glory  confifts.  It  is 
only  fnice  his  time,  that  we  have  become  tho- 
roughly acquainted  v.-ith  thofe  geneVal  variations 
to  which  the  characters  of  epidemic  difeafes 
are  liable  ;  with  the  relations  they  bear  to  each 
■other,  and  their  connection  with  the  different 
apparent  changes  of  the  atmoj  phere,  or  their  in- 
dependence of  thefe  ciianges,  which  is  often  very 
apparent  ;  with  the  influence  they  exert  upon 
fporadic  or  local  diforders  ;  and,  laftly,  with  the 
manner  in  which  their  fucceffion  is  regulated, 
although  the  order  of  it,  we  muft  confefs,  has 
hot  yet  been  fubjected  to  any  determinate  rules, 
upon  which  we  can  entirely  rely. 

The  praéîice  of  Sydenham  effected  a  real  revo- 
lution in  phyfic.  It  was  the  triumph,  not  of  a 
tranfcendent  genius,  who  reforms  every  thing  by 
bold  and  general  views,  but  that  of  an  obferver, 
who  inveftigates  with  fagacity,  who  conducts  his 
refearches  with  Ikill,  and  who  is  always  guidsd 
by  a  fure  method.  The  theories  of  Sydenham 
were,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  contracted,  or 
even  erroneous  ;  and  beyond  the  fphere  of  his 
experience,  in  which  his  natural  penetration  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  all  other  talents,  his  ijdeas  were, 
in  general,  very  limited  ;  but  no  phyfician  ever 
exerted  fo  beneficial  an  influence  on  that  branch 
of  the  art,  to  which  all  the  others  are  fubfervient— 
«Q  its  praâical  application  :  and  in  this  refpeCt, 

L  3  '  no 
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was  ever  more  deferving  of  the  title  of 
of  true  medical  fcience. 


SECTION  XIIL 

Difcovery  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

The  genius  of  Bacon  and  Defcartes  had  pow- 
erfully aided  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind. 
Defcartes,  in  particular,  attracted  the  attention 
of  Europe,  by  the  novelty  of  his  ideas  ;  for 
Bacon  was  not  thoroughly  underftood  till  a  much 
later  period.  The  rational  fcepticifm  and  novel 
methods,  that  were  employed  in  the  rel'earch  of 
truth,  promifed  to  change  the  whole  face  of  in- 
telle6tual  philofophy.  The  application  of  alge- 
bra to  the  geometry  of  curves,  and  a  fyftem  of 
aftronomy,  which  explained  all  the  phenomena, 
by  the.  laws  of  motion,  might  be  expected  to 
operate  the  fame  revolution  in  phyfical  fcience. 
The  latter,  accordingly,  was  cultivated  Avitli 
greater  attention.  The  experimental  path,  w  hich 
had  been  ^fo  highly  extolled  by  Bacon,  became 
generally  introduced  by  Galilei,  his  cotemporary, 
and  the  difciples  of  the  Florentine  Academy,, 
whofe  refearches  were  guided  by  the  moft  re- 
gular and  accurate  methods.  Finally,  the  geo- 
metry, 
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metry  of  fluxions,  which  had  been  hinted  at,  and 
even  pointed  out,  by  Fermai,  Defcartes,  Paical, 
and  fome  others,  was  foon  after  invented  by 
Leibnitz  and  Newton*.  It  opened  a  new  career 
for  genius,  and  furniihed  it  with  the  means  of 
purfuing  it.  It  gave  reafon  to  entertain  hopes 
of  many  further  difcoveries,  which,  befoi'e,  it 
muft  have  appeared  abfurd  to  attempt.  Tliis 
new  inftrument,  compared  with  thofe  which  man- 
kind had  hitherto  poffeffed,  was,  to  ufe  an  ex- 
preffion  of  Leibnitz,  like  the  club  of  Hercules, 
compared  with  the  feeble  arms  of  a  mortal  war- 
rior. 

Amid  this  general  impulfe,  that  had  been  com- 
municated to  fcience,  medicine  did  not  remain 
ftationary.    A  circumftance,  which  I  fhould  havë 
before  noticed,  had  prepared  it  for  all  kinds  of 
innovations,  by  again  fubverting  the  autliority  of 
the  ancients,  whofe  phyfiological  errors  it  com- 
pletely expofed  :  I  allude  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  had  been  obfcurely  hinted  at  by 
the  unfortunate  Servet  ;  more  clearly  hit  upon,  if 
1  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  by  Varolius  and  Co- 
lumbus; defcribed  with  accuracy,  and  even  in, 
fufficient  detail,  with  refpecl  to  the  heart  and 
larger  veflels,  by  Cœfalpinus;  but  of  which  the 
complete  demonftration  is  due  to  the  labours  of 

*  It  appears  to  be  now  afcertaiued,  that  the  merit  of  thi» 
difcovèiy  is  to  be  exclufively  afcribed  to  Newton. 

L  4  Harvey, 
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Harvey,  to  whom  the  merit  of  it  is  now  exci^u- 
fively  attributed. 

The  new  light  which  was  thrown  upon  the 
animal  economy,  by  this  important  dilcovery, 
ierved  only,  we  may  affirm,  to  redouble  the  rage 
of  fyftems.  Nothing  elfe  was  thought  of,  but 
to  caufe  the  blood  to  circulate  more  frejel}^,  to 
deftroy  its  vifcofity,  to  draw  off  from  the  body 
that  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  corrupted,  to  pu- 
rify it,  correct  it  and  renew  it,  and  to  preferve 
the  blood-veffels  in  a  relaxed  and  pervious  ftate. 
Hence  thofe  torrents  of  aqueous  and  diluent 
drinks,  with  which  Bontekoe  and  his  adherents, 
inundated  their  pâtients.  Hence  that  ianguinary 
fury,  which  the  partifans  of  Botalli  thought  them- 
felves  entitled  to  exercife,  in  their  treatment  of 
all  forts  of  difeafes; — a  fury,  which,  though  fo  of- 
ten damped,  in  fome  meafure,  by  fyftematic  mur- 
ders, has  ceafed  only  for  intervals,  and  ftill,  from 
time  to  time,  reappears  in  the  fchools.  Hence, 
too,  that  wretched  mania  of  the  transfufion  of 
blood,  of  which  the  praôlice  almoft  always  de-- 
prived  thofe  who  had  the  temerity  to  fubje6l 
themfelves  to  fo  dangerous  an  operation,  of  their 
life,  or  their  reafon. 

Thus,  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  difcoveries  of 
modern  medicine,  far  from  elucidating  the  prac- 
tice of  the  art,  as  there  was  every  reafon  to  ex- 
pert, only  had  the  effect  of  mifleading  weak 
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imaginations,  dazzled  by  its  fplendour:  and  it 
may  ftill  be  doubled,  whether  its  application  to 
the  knowledge  and  cure  of  internal  dileafes  has 
been  of  any  real  ufc.  In  furgical  cafes,  even, 
where  its  affifcance  is  generally  regarded  as  in- 
difpenfable,  might  not  obfervation  almoft  always 
fupply  its  place  ?  And  muft  not  we  limit  its  im- 
portance to  the  elucidation  of  a  point  in  ana- 
tomy and  phyfiolog}^,  very  curious,  no  doubt, 
initfelf;  but  which,  if  it  did  not  indireftly  af- 
fect many  other  interefting  queftions  relative  to 
the  animal  economy,  would,  perhaps,  have  contri- 
buted very  little  to  our  knowledge  of  its  true 
laws?  \ 

However,  under  this  point  of  view  alone,  the 
difcovery  of  the  circulation  has  been  produélive  of 
advantages  by  which  the  praétice  of  medicine  has 
eventually  profited;  and  the  glory  of  its  authors 
can  be  contefted  only  by  the  moft  ridiculous  envy, 
or  the  moft  inconfiderate  attachment  to  paradox. 

We  have  feen  the  fcience  of  medicine  fub- 
je6ted  fucceiïively  to  the  opinions  of  Heraclitus, 
Pythagoras,  Epicurus,  Ariftotle,  &c.  When  the  phi- 
Ibfophy  of  Defcartes,  after  having  been  arraigned 
for  its  impiety,  came  by  degrees  into  vogue,  and 
was  transformed  even  into  a  fpecies  of  fuperfti- 
tion  ;  medicine  was  carried  along  by  the  general 
current  of  opinion,  and  became  Cartefian. 

The 
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The  chemical  theories  of  acids  and  alkalies, 
which  were  applied  to  the  fluids  of  the  living 
body  ;  the  pure  mathematical  theories,  by  means 
of  which  men,  who  were,  in  general,  of  inferior 
talents,  both  as  phyficians  and  geometers,  pre- 
tended to  explain  the  funftions  of  the  different 
organs  of  the  body  ;  the  hydraulic  theories  that 
fucceeded,  and  which  ferved  as  the  foundation 
of  fo  many  erroneous  calculations  with  regard 
to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids  j 
andlaftly,  the  mechanical  views  that  were  broached, 
refpeôling  the  general  laws  of  motion,  and  their 
influence  on  the  phenomena  of  life,  or  refpefting 
the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  an 
acquaintance  with  them  in  the  illuftration  of  thefe 
phenomena  ; — all  began  to  attract  very  general 
attention,  when  there  appeared  a  new  profefibr, 
who  was  deftined  to  effeft  a  real  revolution  in  the 
fcience. 


SECTION  XIV. 
Of  Boerhaare. 

The  early  part  of  Boerhaave's  youth  had  not 
been  fpent  in  the  ftudy  of  phylic.  Defigned,  at 
firft,  for  the  church,  but  afterwards  captivated 
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with  a  tafte  for  the  mathematical  and  natural  fci- 
ences,  upon  which  he  employed  himfelf,  for  fome 
time,  in  giving  leftures,  in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
it  was  not  till  he  was  pretty  far  advanced  in  life, 
and  after  he  had  acquired  a  thorough  and  extenr 
five  acquaintance  with  all  the  fubjefts  of  his  early 
ftudies,  that  he  commenced  his  medical  career. 
His  mind  had  already  been  greatly  improved  in 
point  of  ftrength  and  comprehenfivenefs,  and  he  had 
acquired  a  habit  of  rigorous  difcuffion  and  patient 
refearch.  But  his  talent  of  difcernment,  ex- 
ercifed,  as  it  was,  upon  fubjeéls  altogether  new, 
and  at  a  period  of  life  when  the  impreffions  of 
external  objecls  begin  to  be  weakened,  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  certain  diminution  of  the  fenfibility, 
or  become  more  coniufed,  in  confequence  merely 
of  their  variety;  under  thefe  circumftances,  his 
talent  of  difcernment  never,  perhaps,  attained 
that  degree  of  perfection,  which,  at  the  bedlide 
of  the  patie^it,  can  alone  render  the  gilts  of  know- 
ledge and  the  powers  of  reafon  produ6tive  of 
real  utility.  Eefides,  how  could  he  be  expefted 
to  renounce  the  natural  defne  of  applying  his 
more  recent  acquirements  to  thofe  which  he  for- 
merly poiTelTed  ?  Imbued,  as  he  was,  with  the 
fcholaftic  learning  of  the  times,  how  could  he 
have  banifned  entirely  from  his  labours  the  ufe 
of  forms,  njethods,  and  hypothefisf  Relying  with 
confidence  on  the  fare  and  rigid  operations  of 
*  geometry, 
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geometry,  how  natural  was  it  for  him,  fometimes 
to  wilTi  to  introduce  them  into  a  fcience  which  it 
is  fo  highly  defirable  to  free  from  its  unfteady, 
and  too  often  uncertain  character  ! 

We  have  above  remarked,  that  Boerhaave  was 
poffeffed  of  great  and  extenfive  knowledge,  and  was 
defirous  to  apply  it  to  all  his  fyftems  of  phylic. 
He  had  perufed  the  writers  of  all  lefts,  and  of 
all  ages  :  he  had  analyfed,  illuftrated,  and  com- 
mented upon  their  works.  With  all  their  labours 
he  was  acquainted  :  all  their  opinions  were  fami- 
liar to  him.  He  appropriated  them  to  himfelf;  he 
modified  and  combined  them,  and  imparted  to  the 
whole  that  luminous  order  for  which  he  is  fo 
much  diftinguiflied.  He  foon  gave  to  the  world 
his  Inftitutions  of  Medicine  and  his  Aphorifms, 
two  of  the  moft  concife,  and  at  the  fame  time 
comprehenfive,  works  that  fcience  had  yet  pro- 
duced ;  and  which,  for  variety  of  matter  and  ex- 
tent of  views,  had  been  furpaffed  only  by  thofe 
of  the  illuftrious  Bacon.  Happy  would  it  have 
been  for  chemiftry,  which  is  indebted  to  him  for 
fome  very  important  difcoveries,  if  the  imaginary 
notions  of  various  acrimonies  and  their  neutraliza- 
tions; and  if  the  introduction  of  pure  mechanical 
and  hydraulic  theories  had  not  fO  often  disfigured 
fuch  ufeful  labours.  Fortunate,  too,  would  it 
have  been,  if,  in  his  defcriptions,  he  had  adhered 
more  cloiely  to  the  natural  order  of  the  forma- 
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îion  of  ideas,  and  had'  begun  by  co'ilecling  and 
clafling  facîs  and  data,  in. place  of  always  Com- 
mencing with  the  conclurions.  Then  might  the 
writings  of  this  extraordinary  man  have  ferved  as 
models  of  the  true  methods  of  reafoning  and  of 
teaching,  as  they  are  unqueltionably  mafterpieces 
of  erudition,  of  criticifm,  of  order,  perfpicuity, 
and  precifion.  - 

Boerhaave  publiftied  feveral  feparate  works  on 
various  branches  of  medicine,  in  all  which  the 
fame  vigour  of  mind  is  confpicuous.  His  Pre- 
lections on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Nerves,  his  Con- 
fultations,  and  his  Letter  to  De  Gorter,  fliew 
that  Boerhaave,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of 
life,  and  after  having  exercifed  himfelf  in  the 
obfervation  of  nature  at  the  bedfide  of  the  pa- 
tient, attached  much  lefs  importance  to  his  fyf- 
tems,  and  that  he  v.^as  gradually  approaching 
nearer  to  the  ideas  of  Hippocrates,  and  of  all 
found  phylicians.  But  the  two  works  I  have  for- 
merly mentioned,  contain  the  fubftance  of  his 
doélrines,  and,  as  they  were  defigned  for  text- 
books to  his  le6tures,  they  give  a  very  complete 
idea  of  his  plan  of  inftru6tion.  ' 

The  medical  fchool  of  Leyden,  which  boafted 
of  many  able  profefibrs,  at  the  time  that  Boer- 
haave became  a  member  of  it,  is  now  no  longer 
celebrated  but  for  having  produced  him  :  Its 
fame  is,  as  it  were,  eclipfed  by  his  renown.  After 
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having  remained,  during  his  lifetime,  at  the  head 
of  the  medical  world  in  Europe,  his  name,  for  a 
long  time  after  his  death,  preferred  the  lame 
degree  of  luftre.  The  talents  of  his  difciples, 
difperfed  over  all  the  countries  of  the  world, 
have  procured  it  both  admiration  and  refpe6t: 
and,  doubtlefs,  a  name  fo  defervedly  illuftrious, 
will  be  tranfmitted  to  the  lateft  pofterity,  not, 
perhaps,  as  that  of  a  real  and  tranfcendent  phi- 
lofophical  genius,  but  as  that  of  a  very  able  and 
laborious  teacher,  and  as  that  of  a  very  elegant 
writer. 


,  SECTION  XV. 

Of  Hoffmann  and  BagUvi  ;  of  the  new  Solid fts 
of  Ed'mbiirgh  ;  and  of  the  School  of  Mont-' 
pellier. 

About  the  fame  time,  Hoffmann,  profeffor  in 
the  Univerlity  of  IJalle,  grounded  his  practice 
and  theory  upon  a  new  iyftem,  which  has  received 
the  name  of  SoUdipn.  It  was  the  old  Methodi- 
cal doctrine*,  modified  by  the  opinions  of  Hip- 
pocrates, and  by  the  modern  dlfcoveries  in  che- 
miftry  and  philofophy. 

*  Profper  Alpini  had  before  made  an  attempt  to  re^ 

\iy^  it, 
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The  eloquent  Eaglivi,  of  whom  fcience  was 
deprived  by  a  premature  death,  had  fketched  the 
outlines  of  this  fyftem,  in  his  courfe  of  leClures 
at  Rome,  the  celebrity  of  wliich  attrafled  pupils 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  alfo  in  his  treatife 
De  Fthra  motrice  et  morbofa. 

Thefe  two  phyficians  *,  then,  rejecting  or  li- 
miting the  opinions  of  the  Humoral  Pathologifts, 
according  to  whom  the  fluids  exercife  a  direft  and 
effential  influence  upon  the  healthy  and  morbid 
fi;ates  of  the.  lyftem,  reftored  this  important  office 
to  the  folids.    They  endeavoured  to  fhow,  that 
the  changes  in  the  ftate  of  the  fluids,  are  merely 
the  confequences  and  neceflary  efFecls  of  the 
changes  which  the  folids  experience.    In  fhort, 
according  to  their  hypothefis,  the  operations  of 
life,  and  all  its  revolutions,  are  effe&ed  in  the 
folid  parts  of  the  fyftem,  which,  from  this  view  of 
the  ful)je6l,  lloftmann  termed  folidum  vivens. 
The  Solidifts,  however,  are  diftinguiflied  from  the 
Methodic  fe6l  in  this  refpeft,    that  the  former, 
along  with  Hippocrates,  acknowledge  the  exig- 
ence of  a  vital  principle,  the  laws  of  which  caq 
be  known  only  from  the  obfervation  of  the  phe- 
nomena peculiar  to  living  bodies  ;  and  thefe  phe- 
nomena themfelves,   according  to  them,  refult 
from  the  agency  of  this  principle  upon  the  fibres, 

*  Hoflmann,  in  his  opinions,  appraaciies  nearer  to  Baglivi, 
than  to  Prol'per  Alpini. 
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among  which  nature  is  fuppofed  to  have  dillri- 
buted  it,  for  the  purpofe  of  animating  them  all 
with  a  certain  portion  of  energy  and  a6livity. 

The  principles  of  Hoffmann  are  found  fcat- 
tered  through  his  extremely  voluminous  works, 
which,  however,  difplay  much  learning,  and  con- 
tain many  good  practical  remarks.  He  has 
abridged  them,  and  delivered  them  along  with 
all  their  illuftrations,  in  his  laft  performance,  in- 
titled,  Medicina  Ratmialis  Syjiematica. 

Thefe  principles  feem  to  have  given  birth  to 
thofe  now  taught  in  the  Edinburgh  School  ; — a 
fchool  juftly  celebrated  for  a  rare  aflemblage  and 
uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  diftinguiftied  profeffors 
in  many  different  branches  of  learning. 

The  name  of  Auimijîs  had  been  applied  to  the 
immediate  followers  of  Stahl,  fuch  as  Alberti, 
Juncker,  Neuter,  &c.  Thofe,  who'  have  fmce 
combined  his  views  with  the  doctrines  of  the  So- 
lidifts,  and  Chemical  or  even  Mechanical  phy- 
fioligifts,  fuch  as  l)e  Ciorter,  Gaubius,  Sauvage, 
and  Robert  Whytt,  have  received  the  name  of 
Semi-Animijls. 

To  conclude  ;  from  the  opinions  of  Stahl  and 
Van  Helmont,  and  of  the  le£l  of  Solidifts,  ex- 
tended, modified,  and  correfted,  as  they  were, 
arofe  a  new  fyftem,  on  which  Bordeu,  Venel, 
Lamure,  and,  we  may  venture  to  fay,  almoft 

the 
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the  whole  fchool  of  IMontpellier,  have  conferred 
great  luftre  and  renown.  This  fyftem,  enlarged, 
as  it  has  been,  fince  the  time  of  thefe  celebrated 

•  profeffors,  by  the  extenfive  labours  of  Barthez  ; 
fupported  by  his  pupils  and  fucceflors  with  all 
the  additional  proofs  which  modern  difcoveries 
and  the  progrels  of  the  collateral  fciences  could 
furnilh  ;  improved  by  the  application  of  philolb- 
phical  methods,  which  men  of  genius  now  begin 
to  introduce  into  all  the  branches  of  our  fcience, 
—this  fyftem  appears  to  be  gradually  approaching 
nearer  to  the  truth.  It  will  probably  loon  ceafe 
to  be  regarded  as  a  particular  doftrine  :  and,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  real  difcoveries  that  are 
to  be  found  fcattered  among  the  différent  feéls  ; 

.  by  diveiting  itlelf  of  that  jealous  fpirit  which  ex- 
tinguiflies  real  emulation,  and  which  has  engen- 
dered nothing  but  ridiculous  difputes  ;  it  will 
probably  '  become  the  only  incontrovertible  theory 
in  medicine  ;  as  it  will  form  the  natural  and  necef- 
fary  link  between  all  the  particulars  of  medical 
knowledge  that  have  been  collected,  down  to  the 
prefent  time. 
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SECTION  XVI. 

Of  the  prefent  State  of  Medical  Education. 

In  every  age  the  fchools  have  allowed  theinfelves 
to  be  more  or  lei's  guided  by  the  prevailing  fyf- 
tems  ;  which  was  ib  far  proper.    But,  by  a  fmgu- 
lar  fatality,  they  have,  almoft  without  exception, 
participated  in  all  their  errors,  without  deriving 
much  advantage  from  the  new  truths  which  had 
commonly  furniftied  the  firll  hints  of  thefe  fyftems, 
or  from  the  ufeful  views,  which  the  moft  abfurd 
of  them  might  ftill  fuggeft  to  intelligent  minds. 
The  errors,  in  general,  were  more  ealily  com- 
bined with  received  opinions,  and,  accordingly, 
were  moft  readily  adopted.    Every  thing,  which 
jvas  but  remotely  allied  to  thefe  doctrines,  made 
lei's  impreffion  upon  underftandings  that  were  al- 
ready preoccupied,  and  was  therefore  rejgéled, 
or  fuffered  to  lie  in  neglect.    The  education  of 
youth,  which,  from  the  revival  of  learning,  had 
been  intrufted  to  bodies  of  men,  flow  in  their 
proceedings,  and  obftinate  in  their  tenets,  and 
who,  befides,  either  from  vanity  or  policy,  felt 
themfelves  interelled  in  oppofmg  the  introduc- 
tion of   all   new  ideas,    confequently  feldom 
kept  pace  with   the  progrefs  of  public  opi- 
nion.   Among  the  Arabians,  the  univerfities  were 
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placed  in  the  hands  of  a  particular  clafs  of  men, 
who,  though  they  did  not,  as  among  us,  belong 
to  the  Sacerdotal  order,  yet  formed,  in  reality, 
a  diftinSl  corporate  body,  the  conduct  and  opi- 
nions of  which  were  governed  by  a  certain  fpirit, 
that  was  pretty  uniform  in  its  nature  and  opera- 
tion. Among  the  Greeks,  it  is  true,  the  philofo- 
phers  prefided  over  the  fchools  ;  but,  perhaps,  in 
no  other  nation  has  the  fectarian  fpirit  been 
puftied  to  the  fame  degree  of  excefs:  and  how- 
ever perfe6t  the  ancient  fchools  of  medicine  may 
have  been,  their  fuccefs,  in  general,  depended 
much  more  upon  the  capacity  of  the  mafters,  and 
much  lefs  upon  the  character  of  the  eftablifliment, 
than  thofe  of  modern  times.  It  was  therefore 
natural,  that  they  fliould  experience  more  fre- 
quent and  entire  revolutions.  Befides,  too,  many 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  necelTarily  con- 
neôled  with  medicine,  were  ftill  in  their  infancy; 
and  that  happy  conftitution  of  the  literary  world, 
which  makes  the  advances  of  each  part  confpire 
to  the  progrefs  of  the  whole,  did  not  yet  exift. 

Perhaps,  it  may  be  necelTary  to  add  one  fur- 
ther remark,  (but  a  remark  applicable  to  all 
ages  of  the  world)  viz.  that  the  moft  able  pro- 
felTors  have  not  always  fliewn  themfelves  the  beft- 
obfervers,  or  the  men  of  moft  comprehenfive 
minds.  For,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  the  allegation 
is  not  altogether  unfounded,  that  thofe  fituations, 
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for  which  a  facility  of  fpeech  may  become  in  it- 
felf  a  principal  recommendation,  ruin  more  un- 
derltandings  than  they  are  capable  of  forming. 
A  man  foon  becomes  intoxicated  with  the  fuccefi'es 
of  the  profelTorial  chair,  as  well  as  with  thofe  of 
the  roftriim  :  and,  if  it  be  no  eafy  matter  to  avoid 
being  prepoflefled  in  favour  of  opinions,  which 
we  have  delivered  fo  often  with  applaufe  ;  it  is, 
perhaps,  ftill  more  difficult  to  refift  the  tempta- 
tion to  reje6l  all  ideas  that  tend  to  contradict 
thefe  opinions,  and  to  endeavour  to  pervert  from 
their  natural  meaning,  the  fa6ls  that  appear  ca- 
pable of  difturbing  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  cer- 
tain prejudices,  for  which  we  have  long  con- 
tended. 

In  the  fchool  of  Cos,  or  rather  in  the  fchool  of 
Hippocrates,  medicine  was  taught  according  to 
the  beft  principles.  A  true  philofophical  fpirit, 
and  not  a  blind  adherence  to  fyftem,  directed  its 
plan  of  inftru6tion.  Obfervation,  experience,  the 
due  culture  of  the  fenfes,  and  the  method  of  in- 
duction, were  its  foundations.  We  have  already 
feen,  that  the  pupils  of  this  fchool  were  conftantly 
furrounded  with  the  objeôts  of  their  future  la- 
bours ;  with  books  *,  inftruments,  medicines,  and, 
in  particular,  with  patients,  without  the  infpeClion 

*  From  a  pafi'age  of  Xenoplion  we  learn,  that,  even  at  that 
time,  there  exilted  a  confiderable  number  of  books.  Fid. 
Memurabilia, 
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of  whom  it  is  aftonilliing,  that  Ibme  nations,  fuf- 
ficiently  enlightened  in  otlier  refpefts,  have  for  fo 
long  thought  it  poffible  to  echjcate  phyiicians. 

But  in  the  age  of  Hippocrates,  and  for  many 
centuries  after  his^time,  the  fcience  of  anatomy 
remained  in  a  ftate  of  infancy  ;  a«d  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  body,  in  particular,  was  fcarcely 
known.  The  art  of  furgery  afforded  no  fixed 
rules  for  feveral  of  the  moft  important  operations. 
The  materia  medica  was  confined  to  a  few  reme- 
dies of  great  efficacy,  but  too  violent  to  be  ufed  in 
common  praèlice,  without  danger.  The  art  of 
pharmacy  could  not  be  faid  to  exifl:.  Finally,  mi- 
neralogy, chemiftry,  mechanical  philofophy,  and 
alLthe  branches  of  natural  fcience,  which  have  a 
more  or  lefs  intjmate  conneôtiou  with  the  art  of 
medicine,  had  fcarcely  acquired  their  elementary 
principles,  or  were  obfcured  and  loft  in  falfe  and 
ridiculoùs  theories. 

This  period,  then,  could  not  be  expected  to 
produce  a  perfeêl  plan  .of  inftruftion  :  although 
that  which  was  adopted,  .  appears  to  have  been, 
otherwife,  extremely  well  contrived.  It  is  folely 
with  regard  to  the  manner  of  viewing  the  living 
fyftem,  and  of  obferving  and  defcribing  the  phe- 
nomena of  difeafe,  that  the  Hippocratic  fchool 
has  left  us  models  worthy  of  imitation. 

I  fhall  pafs  over  a  long  fpace  of  time,  during 
which  the  condition  of  tlie  fchools  can  fuggeft  no 
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very  j  'kafing  refleftions  to  the  inquirer,  and"  in 
"Hhich  the  ftate  of  education  prefents  nothing  but 
a  fceae  of  confufion. 

At  the  end  of  the  fixteenth,  and  in  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  the  advancement  of  fcience  was 
great  and  rapid  ;  while  the  fyltem  of  inftru6lion 
made  little  or  no  progrefs.  During  this  period, 
in  particular,  we  perceive  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  doélrines  contained  in  the  beff  books, 
and  thofe  of  the  fchools  ;  between  the  prudent 
advances,  the  more  fteady  and  exa6l  proceedings,, 
and  the  more  independent  tone,  of  the  authors  of 
the  time,  and  the  blind  routine,  the  fcholaftic 
jargon,  and  the-mean  and  fervile  prejudices,  of  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  teachers*.  ,  * 

It  is  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  fyftem 
of  inftruftion  has  made  real  progrefs.  To  the 
jargon  of  the  fchools  has  fucceeded  a  language 
more  pure  and  more  precife.  The  iniprovement 
of  mathematical  methods  ;  the  employment  of 
niore  accurate  means  of  inveftigation  in  pbyfics 
and  natural  hiftory  ;  that  v  philofophical  fpirit, 
which,  by  degrees,  has  become  univerfal  ;  that  re- 
finement and  tafte,  which  the  numerous  mafter- 
pieces  in  literature  and  the  arts  have  rendered  $l 
fort  of  want  for  the  poliflied  clafs  of  fociety  iti 

*  The  Jefuits  rendered  great  fervicesin  this  refped;  but 
the  Society  of  Port  Royal  gave  the  firfl  example  of  a  philo- 
fophical method  of  inftrudioq, 
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all  nations  ;  hâve  at  length  compelled  the  fchools 
to  call  off  their  barbarous  rubbilh.  Real'on  fur- 
rounded  them,  and  alTailed  them  on  all  fides  :  and 
even  took  poffeffion  of  their  benches.  Juftice 
is  now  done  them.  They  have  long  bravely  com- 
bated againft  common  fenfe  ;  and  we  may  even 
perceive,  that  their  impotent  remains  would  be 
ready  to  renew  the  conteft:  but  reafon  has  con- 
quered; folly  has  been  overthrown^  and,  in.fpite 
of  all  its  efforts  to  rife  again,  mufl  for  ever 
remain  fo.  The  duration  and  the  obftinacy  of 
this  fhameful  confliél  are  precifeiy  the  circum- 
ftances  that  preclude  the  poffibility  of  a  return  to 
ancient  methods,  and,  above  all,  to  ancient  errors  ; 
in  favour  of  which  latter  alone  the  former  are 
of  value,  in  the  eftimation  of  a  certain  defcrip- 
tion  of  people.  Doubtlefs,  thofe  men,  who  are 
the  firm  and  faithful  votaries  of  truth,  will,  in 
all  ages,  be  attacked  by  ignorance,  and  perfecuted 
by  hypocrify  :  but  the  triumph  of  their  caufe  is 
henceforth  fecured.  Many  parts  of  human  know- 
ledge have  attained  a  Ibrt  of  perfeftion.  ;  a  rich 
ftore  of  materials  is  colleêled  tor  others;  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  apply  the  true  methods  of  re- 
fearch  to  all  equally  ;  and,  above  all,  to  apply 
them  with  equal  ftriftnefs  to  all  the  branches  of 
inftri|6tion. 

But,  if  it  be  the  peculiar  bufinefs  of  the  phi- 
Jofopher  to  trace  thefe  methods,  it  can  belong 
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only  to  the  legiflator  to  «transfufe  the  fpirit  of  ' 
them  into  the  organization  of  the  pubUc  fémina-, 
ries  of  education.- 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  employments,  which 
the  government  Ihould  content  itfelf  with  merely 
protecting.  When  private  interett  is  fufficiently 
cogent,  ev(jry  thing  Ihould  be  left  to  it  ;  for  tiie 
interference  of  public  authority  tends,  for  the 
moft  part,  only  to  flint  and  diftort  its  operation. 
Thus,  many  great  and  fplendid  undertakings, 
from  which  a  whole  nation  derives  advantage, 
are  much  better  executed,  when  the  legiflature 
takes  no  concern  in  them:  and  inftitutions,  in  a 
manner,  above  the  power  of  fovereigns  them- 
felves,  are  eafily  accompliflied,  by  the  union  and 
concurrence  of  the  individuals  interefted  in  them. 

We  may  reafonably  entertain  hopes,  that  this 
will  one  day  be  the  cale  with  education.  Know- 
ledge will,  in  all  probability/,  become  fo  indif- 
penfably  necelTary  to'the  exiftence  and  happinefs 
of  mankind,  that  they  will  be  induced  to  fearch 
for  it  every  where  M'ith  eagernefs.  From  that 
moment,  it  will  become  a  branch  of  induftry, 
equally  honourable  and  profitable  to  thole  who 
are  capable  of  exercifing  it  :  fi  om  that  moment, 
governments  may  rely  upon  this  reciprocity  of 
interefts,  as  tending  to  fecure  both  the  advance- 
ment of  fcience,  and  the  progreffive  improvement 
of  public  opinion, 
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But  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs,  when  it  is 
fo  necelTary  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  rapine,  of 
folly,  and  of  madnefs,  which  are  reappearing  in 
fuch  a  variety  of  lhapes  ;  when  quackery,  ever 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  wavering  ftate  of 
opinion,  ihould  be  checked  with  more  vigilance 
than  ever,  by  the  laws,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
is  expofed  in  all  its  deformity  by  fcience  ;  and 
when  the  place  of  ancient  errors  is  as  yet  but 
Imperfeélly  filled  by  well  afcertained  truths  ; — at 
fuch  a  time,  it  is  doubtlefs  incumbent  upon  go- 
vernment to  point  out  the  proper  objects  of  ftudy, 
and  to  give  the  firft  impulfe  to  public  opi- 
nion. It  is  incumbent  upon  it  to  eftablifii  the 
courfe  of  inftruClion  on  a  plan  conformable  to 
the  legiflative  fyftem  of  the  country,  in  order  that 
they  may  mutually  fécond  each  other,  while  they 
are  gradually  corrected  and  improved.  And  it  is, 
moreover,  incumbent  upon  it,  to  lend  every  pof- 
fible  affiftance  to  phyficians  of  genius  and  Ikill, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  effect  the  complete 
reform  of  their  art,  which,  from  its  nature,  re- 
quires both  more  vigilant  fuperintendence,  and 
more  powerful  encouragement*. 

*  The  Government  of  the  Republic  has  greatly  contributed 
to  the  promotion  of  this  obj^ci,  by  organizing  the  present 
bchools  of  Medicine,  and,  in  particular,  thofe  of  Paris  and 
Jlontpelli^. 
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CHAPTER  nr. 

General  Views  on  the  Subjed  of  Medical 
Education. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Faculties  of  Man  ;  of  the  Sources  of  his 
Errors  ;  and  of  the  Invention  of  Philofophical 
Methods. 

Man,  from  the  nature  of  his  organization,  is 
endowed  not  only  with  the  faculty  of  fenfation, 
and  the  power  of  transforming  his  fenfations  into 
conceptions,  and  of  deducing  from  the  latter  a 
feries  of  judgments  and  moral  perceptions;  but 
alfo  with  the  faculty  of  participating  in  the  ideas 
and  fentiments  of  others,  of  appropriating  to  him- 
felf  thofe  which  are  communicated  to  him,  and 
of  imitating  and  repeating  the  aftions  which 
he  witneffes,  or  which  he  learns  from  tefti- 
mony.  He  is  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the 
labours  of  his  predecelfors,  as  well  as  of  thofe  of 
his  cotemporaries — to  command  the  experience  of 
ages  :  and  if  the  means  of  communication  with  his 
fellow-creatures  were  fufficiently  perteél,  he  might 
be  faid  to  live  in  paft,  prefent,  and  future  time, 
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and  to  coexift,  as  it  were,  with  the  whole  human 
race. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  fenfes  tvith  which  na- 
ture has  furnilhed  him,  or,  rather,  that  fenfibi- 
lity,  which  renders  all  his  organs  fubfervient  to 
the  energy  of  his  brain,  that  man  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  external  objeêls.  His  fenfations 
are  the  immediate  fources  of  his  knowledge,  and 
the  organs  of  his  body,  in  as  far  as  they  are  en- 
dowed with  fenfibihty,  the  direct  inftruments  of 
his  inftruftion.  But  urged,  as  he  is,  by  his  wants, 
and  by  that  eager  curiofity,  which  continually' 
incites  him  to  exertion,  man,  at  leaft  in  a  focial 
Itate,  foon  begins  to  form  to  himfelf  other  inftru- 
ments, the  artificial  products  of  repeated  trials 
and  ftudies,  which  tend  to  augment  confider^bly 
the  energy  or  activity  of  his  organs.  Thefe  new 
inftruments  of  power  are  fometimes  direftly  ap^ 
plied  to  the  organs  of  fenfe  ;  at  other  times, 
they  ferve  to  enlarge  and  facilitate  the  operations 
of  the  underftanding  ;  and  they  even  appear,  at 
times,  to  unfold  faculties  equally  new  with  them- 
felves.  All  thefe  different  inftruments  are  capable 
of  being  improved  by  culture,  experience,  and 
reflexion,  and,  upon  their  gradual  amelioration, 
the  progreffive  improvement  of  the  whole  humai| 
race  depends. 

I^n  their  natural  order,  the  imprefftons  which 
we  receive  are,  no  doubt,  juft  and  conformable 
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to  the  manner  in  M  hich  we  ought  to  feel.  For, 
if  they  were  not,  no  efibrts  of  art  could  ever  ren- 
der them  fo.  The  ideas  which  they  generate 
ought  therefore  to  have  the  fame  character  of 
juftnefs,  when  nothing  extraneous  occurs  to  cor- 
rupt them^  eitlier  in  their  original  fource,  or  in 
the  feries  of  organic  operations  that  confpire  to 
produce  them.  Thus,  it  appears,  man  naturally 
thinks  and  reafons  juftly. 

Sad  experience,  however,  teaches  us,  that  error 
is  more  familiar  to  him  than  truth.  In  all  coun- 
tries, and  in  all  ages,  we  find  him  eagerly  graip- 
ing  at  chimeras  :  every  where,  he  appears  to  be 
the  fport  of  the  moft  degrading  prejudices,  which 
he  cultivates  and  cherilhes,  and  often  deifies  and 
adores.  And  fince  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  fatal 
difpofition  is  common  to  tlie  whole  fpecies,  we 
muft  conclude,  that  the  original  caufe  of  it  exifts 
alfo  in  nature. 

The  chief  diftinftion  between  man  and  other 
animals  confifts  in  his  fuperioi"  fenfibility,  or 
the  faculty  of  receiving  a  greater  variety  of 
fenfations,  and  more  hvely  fenfations,  than  they 
are  capable  of  procuring.  Now,  lively  fenfa- 
tions occafion  prompt  decifions  ;  and  a  multipli- 
city of  lenfations  are  diftinguifhed  and  examined 
with  difficulty.  In  thefe  circumftances,  therefore, 
the  operations  of  reflexion  are  liable  to  become 
nothing  but  falfe  conclufions  from  fa6ls. 
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In  all  thofe  cafes,  it  is  true,  in  which  punilh- 
ment  immediately  follows  error,  the  latter  cannot 
be  of  any  long  duration.  The  cuftom  of  forming 
erroneous  judgements  is,  in  this  cafe,  accompa- 
nied by  a  feries  of  painful  feelings  ;  and  the 
firft  of  all  wants  leads  us,  of  courfe,  to  fhun  the 
caufes  on  which  theyj  depend.  In  this  way,  then, 
every  one  learns  to  corre6t  for  himfelf  thefe  falfe 
judgments.  But  the  objefts,  to  which  this  ob- 
fervation  is  applicable,  are  confined  within  a  very 
narrow  fphere  in  the  focial  ftate  :  they  almoft 
•  all  relate  to  direôl  and  natural  wants,  which  form 
but  a  fmall  part  of  the  relations  that  unite  man 
and  man,  and  abridge  the  empire  of  folly  in  a 
very  limited  degree. 

In  general,  it  would  require  much  time  and 
tranquillity  to  examine,  with  due  attentibn,  the 
motives  of  the  opinions  we  adopt,  .or  of  the  line 
of  conduft  we  are  led  to  purfue.  But  the  cir- 
cumftances  that  incite  us  to  aélion  are,  in  ge- 
neral, urgent,  and  oblige  us  to  decide  without  de- 
lay. The  neceffity  of  coming  to  a  prompt  de- 
termination, therefore,  is  a  fruitful  fource  of 
error,  and  it  is  frequently  miftaken  for  a--falfe 
inltinft,  or  produces  habits  of  precipitancy,  which 
give  it  that  appearance,  even  in  cales  where  there 
would  be  fufticient  time  for  refleélion. 

Strong  impreffions  may  alfo  take  pofleffion  of 
the  judgement,  and  may  disfigure  the  objeéls,  or 
V  at 
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at  leaft  prevent  us  from  examining  thêrti  in  ali 
their  different  ligiits.  In  fine,  a  vicious  iiabit  of 
feeling  and  judging,  contraCled  by  imitation  ;  and 
the  ftill  more  common  and  vicious  liabit  of  affixing 
to  our  own  ideas,  or  to  the  ideas  of  others, 
figns  which  are  neither  uniform  nor  mcU  deter- 
mined ;  both  thefe  habits  tend  to  encreafe  the 
difficulty  of  completely  avoiding  error  :  and  all 
thefe  caufes,  no  doubt,  depend,  in  a  more  or  lefs 
immediate  manner,  u;-.on  the  very  nature  of  our 
faculties,  and  the  relations  that  fubfift  between 
us  and  the  objefits  of  our  judgments. 

Hence  it  comes,  tha!t  man,  formed  as  he  is,  for 
reafoning  always  juftly,  reafons  almoft  always, 
wrong.  Hence  it  comes,  that  the  fame  order 
of  things,  which  renders  truth  necefTary  to  him, 
and  which  points  out  its  courfe,  furrounds  him 
at  the  fame  time,  with  fnares  and  falfe  indi- 
cations; and,  in  this  way,  thofe  very  qualities, 
which  fliould  enable  him  to  difcover  and  to  recog- 
liife  it,  are  apt  to  become  the  fources  of  a  num- 
ber of  grofs  errors,  which  conftitute,  as  it  were, 
his  ordinary  condition,  to  which  good  fenfe  forms, 
in  Ibme  meafure,  but  an  exception. 

The  art  of  regulating  the  human  mind  be- 
comes, therefore,  neceffarily  the  fubjecl  of  a  la- 
borious ftudy  :  it  is  an  art,  the  theory  of  which 
dema:'nds  all  rfhe  powers  of  attention,  and  the 
pra6lice  of  which  requires  all  the  cautions  of  ex- 
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perience.  We  muft  learn,  not  only  to  combine, 
to  refleôt,  and  to  conclude  ;  but  we  mufl  alfo 
learn  to  fee,  to  hear,  to  touch,  or  in  a  word,  to 
feel. 

Scarcely  had  philofophers  begun  to  obferve  the 
external  world  and  themfelves,  when  they  per- 
ceived, both  what  we  might  become,  and  what  we 
were  not.    They  endeavoured  to  difcover  the 
caufes  of  our  errors  and  their  remedy  :  but  as 
this  caufe  was  ftill  operating  upon  themfelves,  at 
the  very  moment  they  were  engaged  in  oppofing 
it,  the  remedy  confequently  became  more  diffi-  . 
cult  of  difcovery.     However,  each  framed  his 
hypothefis  ;  each  delivered  his  fyftem.    But  the 
number  of  thofe  who  have  taught  us  how  to 
direct  fuccefsfully  the  operations  of  our  under- 
ftanding  is  very  limited;  and  their  labours  have 
left  much  to  defire. 

Hippocrates,  Ariftotle,  and  Epicurus  appear  to 
have  been  the  only  perfons,  among  the  ancients, 
who  were  fully  aware,  that,  in  this  fpecies  of 
refearch,  it  is  neceflary  to  begin  by  the  obferva- 
tion  of  what  paffes  in  our  mind  when  we  feel  and 
judge  ;   becaufe  they  alone  had  perceived  dif- 
tin6tly,  that  our  fenfations  fupply  the  materials 
of  our  judgments.    But  of  the  opinions  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  Epicurus,  on  this  point,  no  fyfte- 
matic  expolition  remains  ;  and  although  Ariftotle 
has  left  us  an  ingenious  analyfis  of  the  reafoning 
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powers,  we  may  reduce  all  the  true  and  ufeful 
matter  which  his  ideological  writings  contain,  to 
the*  celebrated  axiom,  fo  often  quoted,  but 
which,  in  no  part  of  his  works,  is  to  be  found 
ftated  in  precife  terms. 

From  Ariftotle  to  the  time  of  Bacon,  no  real 
improvement  took  place  in  philofophical  methods  : 
and  error,  reduced  to  a  kind  of  iyftem,  became 
every  day  more  difficult  to  eradicate. 

Bacon,  taking  a  rapid  furvey  of  all  the  branches 
of  fcience,  perceived  th€  fource  of  the  vain  con- 
je6lures  which  disfigured  them,  and  of  the  falfe 
doôlrines  with  which  they  were  encumbered. 
Not  fatisfied  with  tracing  the  olan  of  their  re- 
form,  he  endeavoured  to  remould  the  inftrument 
by  which-  we  acquire  our  knowledge  :  with  him 
the  reftoration  of  true  philoiophy  may  be  juftly 
faid  to  commence. 

Since  that  time,  the  progrefs  of  fcience  has 
been  rapid,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Bonnet,  and  Con- 
dillac  have  fucceffively  improved  upon  the  views 
of  Bacon  *,  and  have  rendered  the  proceffe^  of 
philofophical  analyfis  more  fimple  and  more  fure  : 
they  have,  in  particular,  eftablilhed  the  rules  for 
its  employment,  upon  a  more  "accurate  knowledge 
of  the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  human 
mind  t. 

Thefe 

*  See  note  [  I  ]. 
t  I  refrain  from  mentioning,  in  this  place,  the  fiicceffors 
of  Condillac,  feveraj  of  whom  appear  to  me  to  have  added  to 

the 
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Tliefe  faculties  and  operations,  defcribed  and 
iuvelrigated,  as  they  Have  been,  with  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  ôf  minutenefs,  exhibit,  in  what  may 
be  called  the  natural  hiftory  of' the  underftanding, 
a  model  of  the  true  method  of  refearch, — of  the 
only  one  applicable  to  all  the  branches  of  fcience. 
For  it  is  by  this  method  that  we  are  enabled  to  ob- 
ferve  arcurately  the  objects  of  our  refearches,  to 
acquire  clear  and  exaft  ideas  of  their  properties, 
to  clafs  them  and  conneft  them  in  fyftems  that  do 
not  deferve  the  name  of  conjeftural  :  it  is  by  its 
aid,  that  we  are  enabled  to  ftudy,  teach,  and  com- 
municate thefe  fyftems  :  and,  laftly,  it  is  this  me- 
thod which  not  only  Amplifies  and  facilitates  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  in  the  greateft  degree, 
but  alfo,  by  prefenting  the  particulars  of  which  it 
is  compofed  in  their  moft  natural  order,  impreffes 
them  firmly  on  the  memory,  and  gives  us  a  ready 
command  over  them. 

the.precifion  of  the  Analytical  ^Iethod,and,  perhajïs,  even  to 
have  opened  new  channels  for  its  employment,  and  to  have 
eftablifhed  its  principles  upon  a  more  folid  foundation  :  but 
they  are  ftill  living  ;  and  time  alone  can  decide  upon  the 
merit  of  their  labours. 
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SECTION  II. 

Application  of  the  Analytical  Method  to  the  Art 
of  Medicine. 

To  return  to  medicine  : — we  lliall  find  that  with 
refpeft  to  it  the  employment  of  the  true  method  of 
refearch  will  not  prove  lefs  fruitful  in  ufeful 
refults. 

Man,  like  other  animals,  is  fufceptible  of  pain- 
ful as  well  as  agreeable  impreffions.  He  is  even 
much  more  fufceptible  of  both,  than  any  other 
known  defcription  of  beings.  Of  this  the  reafon  is 
fufficiently  fimple.  His  fenfations  proceed  from  a 
greater  variety  of  objefts;  and  his  imagination, 
the  aélivity  of  which  they  augment,  reacts,  in  its 
turn,  upon  his  fenfations,  and  imparts  to  them  a 
greater  degree  of  energy,  or  caufes  them  to  af- 
fume  new  and  unufual  directions. 

Painful  fenfations  conftitute  difeafe,  in  the  fame 
way  that  pleafurable  feelings  conftitute  the  ftate  of 
health  and  well-being. 

~  It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  "the  moral  fufFer- 
mgs  and  the  happinefs  of  man  depend  more  or 
lefs  immediately  upon  thefe  two  phyfical  ftates  ; 
that  they  are,  to  fpeak  correftly,  nothing  but 
thefe  two  ftates  themfelves,  confidered  in  different 
points  of  view,  or  in  relation  to  particular  cir- 

cumftances. 
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cutnftances. — But  to  enlarge  on  this  point  would 
be  foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe. 

A  painful  fenfation  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
difeafe.  When  it  is  tranfient,  nature  remedies  it 
herfelf.  and  the  remembrance  of  it  is  very  foon 
effaced.  If  pain  or  uneafinefs,  however,  is  pro- 
longed, then  it  becomes  a  real  difeafe.  In  this 
cafe,  however,,nature  does  not  remain  inactive;  but 
adjufts  in  fecret  a  variety  of  new  a6lions,  which, 
for  the  moft  part,  are  directed  towards  the  re- 
eftablilhment  of  health.  At  the  fame  time,  an 
internal  and  powerful  monitor  leads  man  to  feek 
for' aid  among  external  obje6ls  :  and  having  learnt 
from  experience,  that  feveral  of  thefe  obje6ls  may 
effeélually  remove  his  various  wants,  he  makes 
trial  of  them  lucceffively,  in  all  thofe  cafes,  in 
^vhich  the  fuggeftions  of  this  monitor  are  heard. 

All  our  fenfations  may,  no  doubt,  be  comprifed 
under  the  two  general  heads  of  pleafure.  and  of 
pain;  but  they  are,  neverthelefs,  varied,  as  it  were, 
to  infinity,  or,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  ob- 
jets themfelves  which  produce  them.  For  exter- 
nal objects  a6t  upon  animated  bodies  in  many 
various  ways  ;  and  the  more  or  lefs  permanent 
confequences  that  follow  their  operation  are  as 
various  as  the  immediate  fenfations  they  occafion. 

This  oblervation  muft  occur  to  the  mind  as  foon 
fis  we  begin  to  look  around  us:  the  importance 
and  frequent  repetition  of  the  lefion  prevent  it 
from  ever  being  forgotten. 

N  2    ^  It 
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It  often  happens,  however,  that  there  is  no  re- 
lation between  the  immediate  lenlation  and  the 
permanent  effcQ;  it  produces.  The  thing  that 
pleaies,  may  prove  injurious:  the  thing  that  dif- 
pleafes,  may  become  beneticial— Another  oblcr- 
vation,  which  is  not  quite  i'o  obvious  as  tlie  former. 

To  -conclude;  certain  obje6ts  do  not,  at  firft, 
caufe  any  particular  fenfation,  and  appear  to  have 
no  very  diftinft  efleôt.  ;  yet  we  find,  that,  after- 
wards, either  by  recolleftion,  or  by  a  long  con- 
tinued habit,  they  produce  very  important  con- 
fequences. — A  third  remark,  which  we  make  much 
later  ;  which  is  confirmed  only  by  a  great  number 
of  examples,  and  which,  confequently,  has  no 
influence  upon  the  conduct  of  man  till  after  the 
errors  he  is  continually  committing,  from  inat- 
tention to  it,  have  become  the  fource  of  reiterated 
painful  fenfations. 

Before  arriving  at  this  degree  of  knowledge, 
man  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  colleftêd  many 
particulars  refpe6ling  the  diverfity  of  the  caufes 
that  are  capable  of  producing  in  Him  the  feeling 
of  uneafinefs,  and  of  thofe  that  tend  to  alleviate 
or  remove  it  The  mere  defire  of  avoiding  pain- 
ful or  difagreeable  fenfations,  would  induce  hiui 
to  make  a  variety  of  exertions  ;  and,  from  thefe 
repeated  exertions,  would  arife  a  fyltem  of  obfer- 
vations,  at  firft,  no  doubt,  very  imperfeél,  but 
more  or  lefs  calculated  for  the  ufe  of  families, 
'  communities,  and  nations. 

Fortunate 
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'Fortunate  accidents,  the  example  of  other  ani- 
mals, the  appetites  of  perfons  in  a  ftate  of  difeafe, 
would  all  ferve  to  augment,  by  degrees,  this  ori- 
ginal ftock  of  knowledge.  Experiments  would  be 
quickly  multiplied  ;  and  by  this  increafe  in  their 
number  alone,  they  would  become  more  bold, 
rational,  and  applicable  to  our  daily  wants. 

Condillac  has  remarked,  that  men  naturally 
analyfe  ;  that  is,  that  they  naturally  obferve,  com- 
pai'e,  and  judge  correftly.  Nothing  can  be  more 
'  true  :  but  it  is  only  with  reference  to  fimple  objeêls, 
— to  objefts  which  may  be  viewed  in  all  their  dif- 
ferent lights  at  once,  that  the  obfervation  is  alto- 
gether juft; — with  reference  to  faéls  the  mutual 
relations,  or  identity  of  which  are  eafily  recog- 
,  nifed; — and  with  reference  to  fixed,  or  nearly  in- 
variable data,  that  are  limited  in  their  number, 
and  equally  eafy  to  colle6l,  to  determine,  and  to 
compare  in  every  point  of  view. 

Unfortunately,  thefe  favourable  circumftances 
do  not  attend  the  ftudy  of  feveral  fubjefts,  thatform 
an  important  part  of  our  knowledge.  The  objefts, 
for  example,  to  which  medicine  and  moral  philofo- 
phy  are  direded,  prefent  many  ferions  difficulties. 
The  fciences  of  medicine  and  ethics,  accordingly, 
muft  remain  much  longer  in  a  ftate  of  infancy  ;  or 
at  leaft  their  principles  muft,  of  neceffity,  be  longer 
in  acquiring  that  evidence  and  folidity,  without 
which  they  can  fcarcely  be  regarded,  by  exaft 
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minds,  as  forming  real  bodies  of  fcience.  On  the 
other  hand,  thofe  branches  of  refearch  that  aim 
at  the  determination  of  the  moft  fimple  and  in- 
variable properties  of  bodies,  as,  for  inftance,  the 
properties  of  numbers  or  extenfion,  will,  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  talents,  make  very  rapid  ad- 
vances, of  which  the  human  mind  may  juftly 
boaft,  and  of  which,  at  every  new  ftep,  it  may 
verify  the  certainty,  and  even  duly  appreciate 
the  importance. 

In  proportion  as  the  particulars  of  our  knowledge 
are  augmented,  it  becomes  more  neceffary  to  clafs 
them  and  diftinguifti  them.  Claffifications  are,  in- 
deed, abfolutely  neceffary  for  affifting  the  memory, 
and  for  regulating  the  operations  of  tlie  mind.  If 
they  were  limited  to  this.objefl;,  they  would  invari- 
ably be  productive  of  benefit.  But  men  are  too  of- 
ten led  to  imagine,  that  nature  fhould  fubje6l  herfelf 
to  the  order  tliey  prefcribe  to  her;  and  prefump- 
tuoufly  deduce  praClical  rules  for  all  poffible  cafes, 
from  this  order,  wlii'ch,  for  the  moft  part,  has  no 
exiftence  but  in,  their  own  ifnaginations. 

In  this  way,  methods  of  arrangement  become 
a  new  fource  of  confufion  :  in  this  way,  the 
mind, ^  deviating  > from  the  true  path^f  .refearch, 
fubftituies,  in  the  place  of  real  objects,  its  own 
fixions  and  chimeras  ;  in  this  way,  the  abftraôt 
notions  it  acquires  (which,  of  courfe,  muft  be 
very  inaccurate,  fmce  their  elements  are  liable 
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to  be  changed  upon  every  frefh  application)  be- 
come tiie  bafis  of  judgments  and  practical  rules, 
probably,  of  the  higheft  importance  ; — and  fre- 
quently, thefe  judgments  and  praélical  rules  have 
no  juft  foundation  whatever. 


SECTION  ni. 

Of  the  Difficulties  that  oppofe  the  Application  of 
the  Analiftical  Method  to  the  Obfervation  and 
Treatment  of  Difeafes, 

Among  the  various  fubje6ls,  which  man,  from 
his  wants,  is  obliged  to  lludy  with  attention  and 
aifiduity,  there  are  few  that  combine,  in  the  fame 
degree,  as  medicine,  all  the  difficulties  attendant 
on  that  unfettled  and  variable  character  we  have 
been  defcribing  ;  and  tliere  are  few,  in  which  the 
rath  and  inconfiderate  employment  of  generaliza- 
tion may  be  attended  with  more  ferious  difad- 
vanta2;es. 

To  give  an  example  :  we  foon  learn  from  obfer- 
vation, that  the  fymptoms  of  pain  of  fide,  cough, 
fpitting  of  blood,  accompanied  with  fever  ofteri 
occur  together.  We,  confequently,  foon  accuf- 
tom  ourfelves  to  regard  this  alfemblage  of  fymp- 
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toms  as  a  particular  afte6lion,  and  apply  to  it  the 
name  of  pleurify  ; — a  name  taken  from  the  pain 
of  fide,  which  being  always  felt  by  the  patient, 
becomes,  of  courfe,  to  him  the  predominant 
iymptom. 

In  many  cafes,  in  which  thefe  different  pheno- 
mena take  place,  they  are  relieved  by  profufe 
natural  hemorrhages— and  artificial  evacuations 
of  blood  produce  the  fame  effeft.  The  patients, 
fuffering  much  from  thirft,  feel  a  defire  for  mild 
and  diluent  drinks  :  thefe  drinks  occafion  gentle 
fweats,  and  the  latter  contribute  alfo  towards* 
recovery.  Expefloration  now  takes  place  ;  and 
this  difcharge,  too,  may  be  promoted  by  other 
deobftruent  drinks.  Finally,  after  a  more  or  lefs 
evident  effort  of  nature,  the  fymptoms  altogether 
difappear,  and  health  is  re-eftabliflied. 

In  the  lifl;  of  remedies  correfpondmg  to  the 
catalogue  of  difeafes,  oppofite  to  the  word  Pkurify, 
we  accordingly  find,  in  the  firft  place,  blood-letting, 
diluent  drinks; — next,  deobftruent  mud  e.ipeâo' 
rating  remedies  ; — and,  laftly,  gentle  fudorijics. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  this  inftance  I  adopt  the 
moll  favourable  fuppofiiion — that,  in  which  the 
fymptoms  are  well  characterized,  and  in  which  the 
efi'efts  of  the  medicines  are  ftriking  and  eafily  dif- 
tinguifhed.  Thus,  we  are  fupplied  with  an 
axiom,  or  rule  of  practice  ;  the  deduction  of  which 
ftiews  us  in  what  manner  all  the  other  rules  may 
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be  obtained,  in  thofe  cafes  where  their  forma-'^ 
t:on  is  conducted  upon  lure  principles,  and  on  a 
proper  plan. 

Suppofing  the  fyinptoms  expreffed  by  the  ab- 
iiràÇt  te\m  pleiirify  to  occur  by  thenifelves  ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  curative  means,  and  the  time 
and  order  of  their  adminjltration  to  have  been 
accurately  oblerved  ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  word 
plmrlfi)  certainly  denotes  nothing  more  or  lels 
than  the  charafter  of  the  difeafe  ;  and  the  fuccefs 
of  the  remedies  employed  may  be  confirmed  by  a 
fufl&cient  number  of  examples.  In  this  cafe  I  re- 
peat, the  rules  that  are  laid  down  for  the  employ- 
ment of  thele  remedies,  are,  in  reality,  deduced 
from  faôls,  and  obtained  by  the  fure  method  of 
indu6lion. 

But,  in  other  cafes,  to  which  wè  alfo  apply  the 
word  plmrify,  on  account  of  the  prefence  of  the 
principal  phenomena,  expreffed  by  this  generic 
term,  bloodletting  is  found  to  be  injurious;  diluent 
drinks  augment  the  difeafe;  deobftruent  medicines 
either  exhauft  the  ftrength,  or  produce  abfolutely 
no  effeft;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  happens^ 
that,  fometimes,  copious  vomitings,  occurring 
fpontaneoufly  or  produced  by  art,  anthelmintic 
remedies  adminiftered  in  more  or  lefs  incoiifiderable 
dofes  ;  at  other  times,  the  fpeedy  employment  of 
cathartics  and  diaphoretics;  at  other  times,  again, 
the  application  of  veficatorics,  &c.  remove,  either 
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inftantaneoufly,  and,  as  it  were,  by  enchantment, 
or  moderate  by  degrees^  and  by  a  fucceffion  of 
partial  crifes,  the  lancinating  pain  of  lide,  the. 
cough,  hemoptylis,  Sec. 

Thefe  cafes,  fo  different  from  each  other,  fince 
they  can  be  cured  only  by  different  modes  of 
treatment,  are,  it  is  true,  charaélerized  by  certain 
accefibry  fymptoms  by  which  we  may  immediately 
diftinguifh  them  ;  or  by  particular  circumftances 
frohi  which  we  may  indireftly  deduce  their  ex- 
iftence.  But  before  they  had  been  recognifed, 
defcribed  and  diftinguiftied  by  attentive  obfervers, 
they  remained  for  a  long  time  confounded  together 
under  the  deceitful  difguife  of  a  common  name. 


SECTION  IV. 

The  fame  Difficulties  and  Dangers  occur  in  the 
Clajjijication  of  Remedies. 

If  we  proceed  to  the  claffification  of  remedies, 
we  ftiall  often  meet  with  the  fame  obftacles  :  and 
thefe  obftacles  will  be  found  to  depend  upon  the 
fame  caufes. 

One  remedy,  for  inftance,  promotes  perfpira- 
tion  ;  we,  accordingly,  place  it  in  the  clafs  of 
Sudorijics  : — another  removes  the  fuppreffion  of 
the  menfes  ;  and  we,  confequently,  rank  it  among 

the 
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£Îie  Emmenagogues.  Thefe  properties,  which, 
from  imperfect  trials,  have  been  afcribed  to  them, 
and  in  the  determination  of  which  fo  little  regard 
is,  in  general,  paid  to  the  particular  circiimftances 
of  the  cafe,  and'  the  circiimftances  in  which  the 
remedy  has  been  admiiiiftered,  are  often  com- 
pletely illufory  ;  unlefs,  indeed,  we  have  the  good 
fortune'  to  employ  thefe  remedies  in  cafes  precifely 
the  fame  in  all  refpefts,  as  thofe  that  furniflied 
the  origmal  obfervations.  We,  alfo,  very  foon 
perceive,  that  the  remedies  we  cdX\  fudorijics  may 
impede  or  fupprefs  peripiration  ;  that  thofe  which 
we  qualify  with  the  term  emmenagogues  may  often 
increafe  the  fpafm  or  inactivity  of  the  uterus, 
and  aggravate  the  difeafe  they  were  deemed  ca- 
pable of  curing. 

The  fame  muft  be  acknowledged  with  regard  to 
all  remedies  that  poffefs  fpecific  properties.  Of 
thefe,  there  are  none,  which,  according  to  the 
,  cafes  they  are  employed  in,  may  not  produce 
abfolutely  contrary,  or,  at  leaft,  widely  different 
effeéls,.- 

If  we  look  into  the  books  of  materia  medica,  we 
ftiall  find  many  remedies  ranged  fucceffively  in  al- 
moft  all  the  diffierent  clafles  of  medicines  ;  whence 
we  might  be  led  to  believe  that  they  all  produce  the 
fame  effefits  :  And,  as  the  traces  of  the  original 
obfervtitions  that  occafioned  thefe  contradictory 
«qualifies  to  be  afcribed  to  them,  are,  for  the  moft 
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part,  entirely  loft,  it  is  only  by  dint  of  labour  and 
refearch,  that  we  are  able  to  extricate  ourfelves 
from  this  labyrinth.  Hence,  it  comes,  that  the  in- 
difcriminate  perufal  of  thefe  works  is  fo  very  dan- 
gerous, even  for  a  great  many  phylicians.  Hence, 
it  eomes,  that  thoie  phyficians  who  refpeft  the  lives 
of  their  patients,  and  are  not  inclined  to  place  an 
overweening  confidence  in  their  own  judgment, 
find  ihemfelves  obliged,  fometimes,  to  recur  to 
the  original  fources  of  information,  and  to  try  to 
difcover,  in  the  obfervers,  the  myftery  of  thefe 
apparent  contradi6iions  ;  and  at  other  times,  to 
repeat  the  experiments  themfelves,  endeavouring 
to  forget  what  they  have  met  with  in  books,  in 
order  to  learn  it  from  nature.  Hence,  too,  per- 
haps, that  inveterate  fcepticifm  with  which  medi- 
cine infpires  many  enlightened  minds. 

The  reader  will  have  little  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving, that,  when  the  circumftances  are  changed, 
the  operation  and  elFe8s  of  remedies  upon  the 
animal  economy,  can  be  no  longer  the  fame. 
Now,  the  circumftances,  in  which  living  bodies 
may  exift,  are  as  fufceptible  of  variation,  as  the 
whole  of  the  external  or  internal  caufes  capable  of 
acting  upon  them.  In  fact,  they  are  fynonimous 
wtth  thefe  caufes;  and  as  the  delicate  fenfibility 
of  the  human  frame  renders  it  liable  to  be  afieÊled 
by  a  number  of  différent  agents,  it  is  folely  by 
the  moft  diligent  obfervation,  that  v/e  can  learn 
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to  apply  the  remedies  precifely  in  the  circum- 
ftances  which  indicate  their  employment,  and 
that  we  become  juftly  entitled  to  expeêl  determi-< 
nate  eftefts  from  their  exhibition. 


SECTION  V. 

Of  the  Attempts  that  hate  been  made  to  improve 
Medical  ClaJJiJications. 

The  abufe  of  fyftem,  as  Ariftotle  had  remarked 
even  in  his  time,  is  not  lefs  injurious  to  the  inte- 
refts  of  fcience,  than  its  total  want.  Of  this  we 
have  juft  feen  fufficient  proofs,  and  the  above- 
mentioned  philofopher  affords  us  more  than  one 
example  in  fupport  of  thofe  we  have  already  ad- 
duced. This  tendency,  indeed,  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  mod  deceitful  and  dangerous  fnares,  if 
we  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  to  which  the  human 
mind  is  expofed.  '  ^ 

In  the  courfe  of  daily  practice,  which  obliges 
them  continually  to  compare  the  methods  of  claf- 
fification  with  nature,  men  of  refieêlion  very  foou 
perceive  the  incorreQnefs  of  fuch  arrangements. 
They  fee  nature  fporting,  a,s  it  were,  with  that 
puerile  pride,  which  fondly  imagmes  it  poffible  to 

com- 
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compenfate  for  inaccurate  views  by  the  pOmp  of 
fyftem,  and  which  appears  defirous  to  dazzle  it- 
feif  by  a  fort  of  fcientific  fplendour.  They  feel 
the  neceffity  of  recurring  to  the  obfervation  of 
fa6ïs,  and  of  determining  with  greater  precifion 
the  ufe  of  general  terms.  Hence  the  idea  of  de- 
finitions— the  firft  fiep  towards  a  reform  of  the 
methods  of  arrangement. 

If  our  objeft  were  only  to  obtain  purely  rational  , 
views  of  fcience,  and  to  examine  the  objects  of 
refearch  merely  with  reference  to  a  few  particular 
or  very  fimple  properties,  definitions  would  cer- 
tainly be  fufficient  for  our  purpofe.  They  are 
eafily  underftood,  and  enable  us  to  reafon  correi5lly. 

But  the  cafe  is  different  when  we  attempt  to 
apply  our  knowledge  to  practical  purpofes.  Then, 
it  is  no  longer  queftion  of  abftraft  terms,  which 
ought  always  to  retain  the  meaning  in  which  they 
were  firft  employed.  It  is  no  longer  the  circle  or 
the  triangle  of  geometry  ;  it  is  no  longer  the  rela- 
tions of  fixed  and  invariable  numbers.  Nor  is  it 
that  pleurify  defined  by  a  phrafe  which  calls  to 
mind  the  cough,  the  pain  of  the  fide,  the  fangui- 
nolent  expectoration  :  but  we  have  to  confider 
various  combinations  of  phenomena,  always  dif- 
fering from  one  another,  always  particular  and 
fpecific,  that  prefent  themfelves  to  view  :  and  the 
more  we  are  capable  of  juft  obfervation,  the  lefs 
we  perceive  of  thofe  fuppofed  fimilarities  of  dif- 

eafes, 
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êafes,  which  have  no  exiftence  but  in  the  brains  of 
unrefie6ling  or  inattentive  obfervers.  In  fliort,  we 
conclude  by  difcovering  nothing  but  individuals  to 
exift  in  nature.  Hence,  Leibnitz  was  led  to  affirm, 
that  there  are  not  two  leaves  which  refemble  each 
other  in  every  particular. 

Thus,  then,  the  inevitable  errors,  which  the 
vague  and  undeterminate  meaning  of  words  in- 
troduces into  our  methods  of  arrangement,  foon 
fuggeft  the  neceffity  of  referring  otir  general  ideas 
to  the  elements  of  which  they  are  compofed,  that 
is,  to  the  objeds,  or  to  the  particular  faôls  from 
which  they  are  deduced;  the  neceffity  ofafcertain- 
ing,  whether  thefe  ideas  comprehend  the  latter 
exa^ly,  and  whether  they  may  not  prefuppofe 
others  which  have  not  been  derived  from  obferva- 
tion  ;  in  fine,  the  neceffity  of  accurately  deter- 
mining their  mutual  relations,  and  the  precife 
meaning  of  the  terms  that  are  ufed  to  denote  them. 
To  attain  this  objeêl,  we,  at  firft,  have  recourfe 
to  definitions  ;  but  we  foon  perceive,  that  their 
aid  is  very  infufficient  ;  that  there  are  many  feri- 
ÔUS  inconveniences  attendant  upon  claffifications  ; 
and  that  a  definition,  in  order  to  be  exa6l,  and 
to  leave  no  vague  impreffion  upon  the  mind,  muft 
approach  more  and  more  to  a  cirçumftantial  de- 
fcription,  and  can  be  perfeéled  only  by  becoming 
an  adual  defcription  of  the  objeét  to  which  it 
refers. 
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SECTION  VL 

-  Of  other  Difficulties  tvhich  we  have  to  encounter. 

Ix  this  way,  inquirers  find  themfelves  brought 
back  to  the  point  from  which  they  had  let  ont, 
and  furrounded  by  all  the  difficulties  in  wliich  tlie 
multiplicity  and  vaiiety  of  the  objefts  of  lefearch 
had  at  firft  involved  them.  After  ha  inçy  remari:- 
ed  the  abufe  of  fyftematic  arrangement,  they  feel 
more  ftrongly  than  ever  the  ftate  of  abfolute  in- 
capacity, in  Vvhich  the  privation  of  this  artificial 
inftrument  leaves  the  mind  ;  and  find,  that  they 
muft  eiiher  overcome  thefe  difficulties,  or  fnbmit 
to  waver  perpetually  between  ignoranc  and 
error. 

Thefe  obftacles  that  oppofe  an  improved-  ar- 
rangement of  the  particulars  of  our  knowledge, 
and  thefe  inconveniences,  which  manifeft  them- 
felves, efpecially  when  we  endeavour  to  apply  our 
acquirements  to  pra6lical  purpofes,  are  not  the 
only  ones  we  have  to  furm.ount.  The  ftudy  of 
dilferent  fubjeêls  prefents  different  degrees  of  diffi- 
culty :  the  objects  of  refearch,  for  inftar  ce,  may 
not  be  all  equally  ealy  to  obferve  and  iaveftigatc 
properly  :  the  advantages  we  may  derive  from 
their  nie  (the  uiily  relation  in  Aihich  it  is  of  im- 
portance 
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portance  to  us  to  become  acquainted  with  them) 
îiiay  be  more  or  lets  extenlive,  more  or  lefs  direft, 
and  more  or  lefs  obvious.  The  fubjeôls  which  it 
would  be  moft  ufeful  for  us  to  ftudy,  are  very  far 
from  being  always  the  moft  eafy  to  learn.  To  take 
an  example  connefited  with  our  fubjeft:  how  much 
experience  in  obfervation,  how  much  fagacity  is 
required  for  diftingaiihing,  in  a  difeafe,  the  pri- 
mary and  effential  phenomena  that  charaderize 
it, — the  phenomena  to  which  all  the  others  are 
merely  accelfory  or  confequent  !  How  great  Ikill 
and  difcernment  are  neceffary  for  appreciating  the 
influence  which  the  latter  have  on  the  original 
diforder,  and  for  afcertaining  the  modifications 
they  produce  in  it,  even  while  they  remain 
entirely  fubordinate  1  How  much  prefence  of 
mind  and  attention  are  requilite  for  following  all 
the  variations  of  fyraptoms  ;  in  order  not  to  be 
deceived  by  the  different  appearances  which  the 
difeafe  may  affume,  in  its  different  ftages,  or  by 
the  changes,  which  its  natural  chara6ter,  or  new 
and  unufual  combinations  of  fymptoms,  or  the 
influence  of  external  circumftances  may  caufe  it 
to  experience  !  Add  to  this  the  embarraffment, 
which  the  inveitigation  of  the'remote  or  proximate 
caufes  cannot  fail  to  occafion  to  an  accurate  ob- 
ferver. — Upon  this  point,  howev-er,  I  muft  beg 
leave  to  revert  to  opinions  which  I  have  elfevvhei'e 
delivered,  but  which  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
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keep  conftantly  in  view,  if  we  are  defirous  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  method  of  reafoning 
upon  a  feries  of  observations. 

The  term  caufe  fiiould  not  lead  us  to  regard 
the  phenomena  of  nature  as  involved  in  one  ano- 
ther, or  as  engendered  and  generative  by  turns  : 
for  our  knowledge  is  entirely  confined  to  fafts — 
and  all  that  fyftematic  obfervation  can  efFe8,  is  to 
eftablilh  their  analogies  or  differences,  their  mu- 
tual independence,  or  their  Subordination  and  con- 
nexion. Two  fafts  may  either  referable,  or 
differ  from  each  other  :  they  may  appear  always 
together,  or  may  happen  fometimes  Separately. 
If  we  oblerve  one  event  conftantly  fucceed  ano- 
ther, we  call  the  firft  the  caufe,  and  the  latter  we 
ftyle  the  effect.  But  thefe  terms  impart  no  new 
qualities  to  the  obje6ls  they  denote  ;  but  merely 
exprefs  the  order  of  their  fucceffion.  However, 
it  is  of  great  importance  for  us  to  aicertain  this 
order  ;  fince  the  p;  sfence  of  the  former  event  an- 
nounces with  certainty  the  appearance  of  the  lat- 
ter. Without  this  fort  of  knowledge,  all  hiftery 
would  form  but  a  vain  feries  of  recitals,  wholly 
devoid  of  connexion.  Without  this  knowledge, 
the  hiftories  of  different  difeafcs,  imperfeôl  ànd 
ridiculous  as  defcriptions,  would  become  ufelefs, 
and  even  dangerous,  as  ftandards  of  comparifoa 
for  praflice. 


But 
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But  if  it  be  difficult  to  afcertain  the  order  of 
events,  wiiich  the  fpontaneous  operations  of  na- 
ture, or  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things  prefent  to 
view;  it  is  doubtlefs  far  more  diflficalt  to  recog- 
nile  and  determine,  with  precifion,  the  fuccefiion 
of  the  phenomena  wdiich  may  be  called  artificial, 
lince  art  produces  them  by  the  fyftematic  em- 
ployment of  various  unufual  agents. 

A  man,  for  example,  experiences  pain,  after  a 
variety  of  circumftances,  which  may  be  all  equally 
capable  of  occafioning.  it.  If  this  pain  ceafes  of 
its  own  accord,  amidft  a  number  of  other  cir- 
cumftances,  which  are  complicated  and  connected 
together,  nothing  but  ignorance  and  want  of  re- 
flection could  lead  us  to  regard  the  real  caufe  of 
the  difeafe  and  of  the  cure  as  eafy  of  difcovery. 
If  the  favourable  change  takes  place  after  the 
life  of  certain  remedies,  which,  from  analogy, 
were  prefumed  to  be  beneficial,  the  conjefture, 
that  they  have  really  been  fo,  becomes  more  un- 
certain in  proportion  as  the  inftances  of  a  fimilar 
fuccefg,  in  fimilar  cafes,  are  lefs  numerous  :  and 
it  is  only  in  the  courfe  of  time,  and  by  repeated 
obfervations  in  different  circumftances,  that  it 
comes  to  attain  a.  very  high  degree  of  probability. 

I  have  deemed  it  advifable  to  place  in  the 
ftrongeft  light  thefe  firft  obftacles  that  render  the 
progrefs  of  the  mind,  in  the  ftudy  of  medicine, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  application  of  its  gene'ral 
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views  or  principles  to  pra6lice,  ib  difficult  and 
uncertain  ;  thinking,  that  it  could  not  but  prove 
ufeful,  to  afcertaiu  the  different  fources  of  our 
errors;  fources  which,  unfortunately,  are  too  pro- 
lific, and  which  are  inherent  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  objects  of  refearch,  or  in  that  of  the  in- 
ftruments  we  employ  for  inveftigating  them  and 
applying  the  knowledge  we  acquire  to  the  com- 
mon purpofes  of  life. 


SECTION  VII. 

fFe  always  necejfarily  recert  to  Syjîem,  which^  in 
itfelf,  can  never  prove  prejudicial:  How,  then, 
ought  it  to  be  applied  to  Medicine  ? 

We  may  obferve,  on  the  one  hand,  that,  the 
■want  of  fyftem  can  never  be  dangerous  for  any 
length  of  time  ;  as  nature  too  powerfully  impels 
us  to  have  recourfe  to  its  aid  :  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  may  remark,  that  the  abufe  of  fyftem 
always  proceeds,  not  from  itfelf,  but  from  the 
imperfeôt  manner  in  which  its  rules  have  been 
traced.  We  do  not  err,  becaufe  we  have  too 
much  method  :  but  becaufe  that  which  we  em- 
ploy is  not  good.    In  proportion  as  it  improves, 

we 
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we  invariably  perceive,  that  all  the  faults  and  in- 
conveniencies,  which  we  deemed  infeparable  from 
it,  gradually  vanifli.  The  too  general  rules,  drawn 
from  the  refemblances  of  objeds,  are  corre6le:d 
by  other  rules,  deduced  from  their  differences. 
We  recur  to  particular  fa6ts  :  the  diftinÊtions  and 
exceptions  themfelves  are  arranged,  and  formed 
into  other  more  partial  fyftems;  and  from  all 
thefe  fucceffive  operations,  the  efFeds  of  which 
ferve  mutually  to  correct  or  balance  each  other, 
■  are  deduced  refiilts  which  become  every. day  more 
accurate  and  perfeél. 

In  the  application,  in  fine,  of  our  theoretical 
knowledge  to  the  purpofes  of  life,  and  to  the 
alleviation  of  our  daily  wants  ;  in  thofe  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  in  which  the  flighteft  errors 
of  reafoning  may  be  productive  of  the  moft  fatal 
confequenc^  ;  there  is  ftill  an  experimental  and 
practical  method,  the  offspring  of  the  confiant  ob- 
servation of  faCIs,  and  of  the  uninterrupted  em- 
ployment of  the  inftruments  of  ftudy.  A  happy 
initinO;,  rather  than  fcience,  points  out  the  firft 
principles  of  tliis  method,  and  follows  them  as 
a  fure  guide,  long  before  its  proper  rules  can 
have  been  determined.  But  in  a  iliort  time, 
fcience  illuftrates  and  extends  them  : — philofophi- 
cal  genius  connefts  and  arranges  them,  and, 
above  all,  iuiproves  their  application.  Enriched 
by  the  continuai  acceffion  of  new  observations,  di-. 
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reeled  from  day  to  day  by  views,  at  once  more 
general  and  more  lure,  this  praftical  method  is, 
in  time,  enabled  to  rectify  whatever  is  too  abfo- 
lute  or  rigorous  in  other  fyftems  too  exclufively 
confined  to  theory:  and  when  fubje9;ed  itfelf  to 
certain  modifications,  indicated  or  rendered  ne- 
ceffary  by  particular  circumitances,  it  becomes,  in 
lome  meafure,  aflbciated  with  the  idea  of  talents, 
of  which  it  is  the  offspring,  but  the  place  of 
which  it  never  can  fupply. 

In  the  ftady  of  the  therapeutic  branch  of  phy- 
fic,  or,  in  that  branch  which  it  is  the  aim  of 
all  the  others  to  improve,  the  rules  can  be  de- 
veloped only  at  the  bedfide  of  the  patient  :  and 
their  application  can  be  determined  only  by  a 
long  feries  of  examples,  which  fhould,  in  a  man- 
ner, exhauft  all  the  poffible  combinations  of 
fymptoms,  or,  at  leaft,  repeatedly  difplay  the  ele- 
ments of  thefe  combinations  ;  and  which,  in  parti- 
cular, ftiould  be  firmly  impreffed  on  the  memory, 
in  order  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  recognife,  at 
firft  view,  the  diftinguifhing  characters  of  each 
difeafe  amidit  all  the  complications  which  may 
difguife  them  and  obfcure  them. 

It  is  in  this  way,  that  {kilful  praftitioners  are 
formed,  under  the  guidance  of  able  teachers. 
Yet  thefe  teachers,  it  muft  be  confefled,  will  often 
find,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  conmiunicate  to  their 
hearers  certain  delicate  and  fugitive  perceptions  ; 

and 
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and  that  there  are  fome  forts  of  reafoning,  which 
cannot  be  expreffed  in  precife  terms,  and  certain 
operations  of  judgment,  which  are  apt  to  be 
miftaken  for  direft  lenfations.  The  phyfician,  in, 
whofe  mind  the  motives  of  his  decifions  fuggeft 
themfelves  by  a  very  rapid  alTociation,  can  im- 
p  irt  them  only  to  men  equally  well  organizec^  as 
himfelf  To  acquire  thefe  perceptions,  to  form 
thefe  judgments,  reafonings,  and  decilions — is 
the  excluhve  attribute  of  genius. 


SECTION  VIII. 

Of  the  great  Influence  which  Language  exerts 
upon  the  Sciences;  and  of  its  Reform. 

Among  the  various  caufes  capable  of  accele- 
rating the  progrefs  of  fcience,  there  is  certainly 
none  more  powerful  in  its  operation,  than  lan- 
guage ; — a  truth  too  generally  admitted  to  require 
further  proof  and  illuftration  in  this  place.  Lan- 
guage, the  firlt  bond  of  focial  union,  the  ofF- 
fpring  of  the  firft  fraternal  ties,  after  having 
formed  and  ratified  all  the  contra6ls  of  rifmg  na- 
tions, has  ferved  to  connect  more  clofely  the  inte- 
refts  and  exertions  of  individuals,  to  direct  them 
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by  an  impulfe  that  foon  l)ecame  independent  of 
them  ;  and,  by  affbciating  itfelf  with  all  the  de- 
tails of  private  and  public  life,  has  exerted  the  ' 
moft  powerful  influence  upon  ail  the  inftitutions, 
,  and  upon  all  the  cuftonui  of  civil  fociety.  Where- 
ever  the  language,  and,  in  particular,  the  writ- 
ten language,  was  well  formed,  the  progrefs  of 
the  focial  Hate  has  been  rapid  and  fure.  Where- 
ever,  on  the  contrary,  circumftances,  which  it  is 
almoft  impoffible  to  determine  with  accuracy,  had 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a  bad  fyltem  of  language, 
and  of  fixed  figns,  or  of  writing,  the  nations  have 
remained  in  ignorance,  or  have  groaned  under 
the  yoke  of  oppreffion. 

But  the  advantages  of  language,  Avhen  well 
formed,  and  its  inconveniences,  when  vitious, 
have  been  chiefly  felt  in  the  fciences,  and  partir 
cularly  in  thofe  fciences,  of  which  the  objefts 
are  very  variable,  and,  confequently,  often  very 
imperfeôlly  determined. 

Words  arreft,  as  it  were,  our  fenfations  :  they 
recall  them  and  imprefs  them;  and  by  retracing 
them  to  the  mind,  they  furnifli  us  with  the  means  of 
confidering  them  in  all  their  different  lights,  of 
comparing  them  with  one  another,  and  deriving 
from  them  our  iimple  ideas,  which  form  the  im- 
mediate refult  of  this  comparifon.  Thel'e  fimple 
ideas,  in  their  turn,  perform,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  fame  part  as  our  direâ;  fenfations.  They  be- 
come 
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come  imprefîed  on  the  memory,  they  are  recalled, 
and  compared,  by  the  aid  of  words,  and  fo 
forth.  Whence  we  may  perceive,  that  not  only 
the  more  complicated  «.nd  enlarged  ideas  are  ex- 
prelTed,  when  formed  ;  but  are  alfo  formed  and 
developed,  by  this  artificial  inftrument  of  thought. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  accuracy  and  proper  employ- 
ment of  words,  or,  more  generally  fpeaking,  of 
figns,  that  we  muft  re<^ard  i-.s  the  criterion  of 
truth  :  and  it  is  to  their  vague  chara6"ter,  and  to 
the  uncertain  and  confufed  manner  in  which  they 
are  ufed,  that  we  muft  attribute  the  imperfeSt  no- 
tions, the  prejudices,  the  errors,  and  all  the  vi- 
cious habits,  which  the  mind  acquires. 

In  almoft  all  the  branches  of  medical  refearch, 
the  language  employed  is  very  ill  formed.  It  has 
become  gradually  more  and  more  vitiated,  by  the 
falfe  application  of  words  borrowed  from  the 
other  fciences,  and  by  a  certain  unmeaning  and 
ridiculous  jargon,  which  a  culpable  refpeél  for 
prevailing  prejudices  has  too  often  led  praôli- 
,tioners  to  adopt. 

It  is  from  the  Greeks  and  Arabians  that  we 
have  derived  our  firft  notions  of  medicine  ;  and, 
it  is,  in  particular,  from  the  works  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galen,  that  the  modern  profeffors  have  bor- 
rowed the  fubftance  of  their  firft  doôtrines.  The 
difeafes  defcribed  by  the  ancients  have  retained 
the  names  which  had  been  originally  beftowed 
7  upon 
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Upon  them:  the  inftruments,  the  remedies  and 
preparations,  which  have  been  difcovered  or 
imagined  by  the  Arabians,  have  been  handed 
down  to  us,  along  with  the  terms  by  which  they 
were  defignated  by  their  inventors.  When  the 
ufe  of  written  language  began  to  be  introduced 
into  France,  Latin  was  the  language  of  the 
learned  :  our  firft  medical  works,  accordingly, 
are  compofed  in  it  When  French  came  to  be 
ufed,  medicine  ftill  retained  its  ancient  terms, 
which  fuffered  fcarce  any  change  but  in  their  ter- 
'  minations.  Befides,  the  barbarifm  of  the  fchools 
was,  at  that  time,  at  its  height  :  and  in  them  it 
Avas  the  fafliion  to  fpeak  in  a  manner  both  formal 
and  burlefque,  and  toi  write  in  a  ftyle  that  was 
obfcure  and  trivial,  pompous  and  unpoliftied. 
In  this  ftate  of  things  it  was  fcarcely  to  be  ex- 
pe6led,  that  a  medical  language  could  be  framed, 
which  would  be  acknowledged  by  reafon  and 
by  tafte. 

To  take  an  example  : — Anatomy,  too  often  cul- 
tivated, as  it  has  been,  by  mere  diffeclors,  rather 
than  by  minds  papable  of  confidering  it  in  its  true 
light,  is,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  branch 
of  medicine,  embarraffed  and  obfcured  by  this 
vice  of  words,  which,  in  time,  comes  to  dif- 
figure  the  objefts  themfelves.  It  is  unneceflary 
to  adduce  the  proofs  of  this  affertion,  which  are 
really  numberlefs  ;  for  the  faft  can  be  no  longer 
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a  matter  of  doubt  but  to  thofe  vi'ho  would  be 
incapable  of  following  its  examination.  Some 
infulated  views  on  the  neceffity  of  reforming  the 
language  of  anatomy  may  be  found  fcattered  in 
various  works.  Vicq-d'Azyr,  who,  in  the  Second 
year  of  the  Republic,  fell  a  viftim  to  his  ardour 
for  fcience,  and  his  zeal  in  affifting  the  poor  with 
his  knowledge,  has  prefixed,  to  his  Anatomical 
Plates,  a  difcourfe  on  the  fpirit  which  fliould 
guide  and  direft  this  reform.  Notwithftanding 
the  refpeft  I  feel  for  the  memory  of  a  man  who 
has  done  fo  much  for  fcience,  I  cannot  help  ob- 
ferving,  that  this  part  of  his  work  is  unworthy 
of  the  fubjeO:  and  the  author.  It  happened  to 
Vicq-d'Azyr,  as  it  has  done  to  fome  other  men  of 
letters,  and  philofophers,  who  imagine  that  they 
are  following  the  analytical  method,  becaufe  they 
employ  its  figns  and  expreffions.  But,  when  we 
attempt  to  apply  this,  method  to  new  obje6ts,  we 
muft  adapt  it  to  their  peculiar  nature  and  cha- 
rafter  ;  we  muft  inveftis;ate  and  afcertain  the  rules 
which  ought  to  guide  its  application;  and  we 
muft,  above  all,  avoid  that  confufion  of  terms, 
uhich  it  is  its  principal  objecl  to  banilh. 

Two  other  celebrated  anatomifts  and  phyfiolo- 
gifts  * -have  publiflied  plans  of  a  new  anatomical 
nomenclature.  Thefe  plans  difcover  the  genius 
of  their  authors,  and  appear  to  have  been  die- 

*  Dumas  and  Chaufller.  T. 
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tated  by  a  true  philolbphical  fpirit.  Neverthelefs, 
I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  make  Ibme  general 
obfervations  on  the  fuhjeCt  itfelf. 

The  defign  of  language  is  to  tranfmit  and  to 
recall  to  mind  our  ideas,  or  the  conceptions  of  all 
the  objects  that  prefent  themfelves  to  our  fenfes. 
Thefe  ideas  ought,  in  the  firft  place,  to  be  clear 
and  precife.  The  Jirjî  fault,  then,  of  a  language 
is,  when  the  terms  of  it  are  confuted,  vague,  and 
fufccptible  of  feveral  different  meanings.  Se- 
condly, our  ideas  lliould  be  connected  in  a  natural 
order,  and  claffed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  caufe 
the  relations  that  fubfift  between  them  to  be 
clearly  and  diftinôtly  perceived.  The Jecond  fault, 
therefore,  of  a  language  will  be,  when  its  terms 
are  not  formed  upon  the  plan  of  the  actual  ge- 
neration of  ideas  ;  when  they  are  transferred 
from  one  objeél  to  another  ;  and  when  they  are 
modified  or  combined  without  any  determinate 
rule  ;  w  hen  the  application  of  rule  does  not  re- 
move every  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  changes 
in  their  meaning,  and  indicate  the  relations  and 
analogies  of  the  objects  themfelves,  in  the  gram- 
matical relations  and  analogies  of  the  words  by 
which  they  are  defignated.  The  third  property  of 
ideas  confifts  in  their  facility  of  recolleftion  and 
communication.  The  third  i2L.\x\t  of  a  language, 
therefore,  is,  .M  hen  it  is  difficult  to  be  learned  and 
retained.    Laftly,  this  fpeaklng  pifture,  if  we  may 
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-fo  call  it,  of  our  fenlations,  or,  rather,  of  the  ideas 
M'hich  they  generate,  ihould  be  capable  of  dif- 
playing  the  different  characters  of  thefe  ideas,  by 
the  harmony,  the  elegance,  the  force,  and  the  vi- 
vacity of  its  expreffion:  it  fliould  follow  all  the 
movements  of  the  mind,  and   trace  all  their 
lhades  of  diftinction  ;  and  fhould   be   able  to 
addrefs  itfelf  with  the  fame  fuccefs  to  the  fenfi- 
bility,  the  imagination,  and  the  judgment.    It  is 
not  merely  the  délire  of  pleafmg,  or  the  want  of 
ftrong  emotions,  that  impofes  this  laft  condition; 
but  the  clearnefs,  the  rapidity,  the  energy,  and 
the  permanence  of  the  impreffions  require  it  ;  and 
it  is  by  luch  means  alone,  that  our  intereft  and 
attention  can  be  fupported  for  any  length  of 
time.   -Thofe  languages,  which  are  at  once  exaâ; 
and  elegant,  reaft,  as  it  were,  upon  the  mind, 
impart  to  it  a  new  princi])le  of  activity,  and,  in 
this  way,  become  the  immediate  fource  of  a  num- 
ber of  ideas,  which  never  would  have  been  pro- 
duced without  thefe  additional  inTpreff]e)ns.  Some 
perfons  may  think,  that  the  language  of  fcience 
fliould  aim  merely  at  accuracy,  precifion,  and 
clearnefs  ;  and,  certainly,  thefe  qualities  are  of 
the  moft  eflential  confequence  :  but  the  fciences 
have  not  only  a  peculiar  -kind  of  elegance  and 
beauty  ;  they  have  alfo  their  peculiar  manner  of 
moving  the  imagination  ;  and,  fometimes,  without 
tranfgreffing  the  bounds  which  a  rigorous  tafte 
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prefcribes,  they  may  addrels  themfelves  even  to  the 
feelings  of  the  reader.  ' 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  explain,  what  is 
meant  by  a  preci/h  term.  In  order  to  be  fo,  it  is 
fufficient,  if  the  word  denote  clearly  a  determi- 
nate obje6l,  and  be  in  no  way  apt  to  recall  the  idea 
of  any  other. 

The  abfolute  neceffity  which  there  is  for  follow- 
ing, in  the  formation  of  language,  the  fame  path  that 
nature  purfues  in  the  production  of  ideas,  is  now 
univerfally  acknowledged  by  men  of  fcience;^  but 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  they  have  committed  fome 
miftakes  with  regard  to.  this  point,  the  caufe  of 
which  it  may  not  be  altogether  ufelefs  to  de- 
termine. 

The  human  mind,  in  its  inquiries,  has  but  one 
mode  of  procedure,  viz.  from  the  knozvn  to  the 
unknown.  But,  fometimes,  from  the  nature  of 
the  objeôls  of  refearch,  this  method  may  appear 
to  alTume  an  inverfe  order.  In  the  formation  of 
a  great  number  of  our  ideas,  we  proceed  direélly 
from  the  (impie  to  the  complex  ;  while,  in  others, 
•we  begin  with  the  complex  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  fimple.  Thus,  for  inftance,  when  our  moral 
fentiments  firft  begin  to  be  developed,  and  when 
the  mind  firft  examines  and  endeavours  to  reduce 
them  to  fyftem,  v.-e  begin  with  the  moll  fimple 
data  :  afterwards,  we  combine  thefe  data,  com- 
pound them  and  recompound  them,  as  it  were,  to 
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infinity,  without  ever  being  able  to  reach  the  term 
of  thele  combinations  and  compofitions.  In  the 
ftudy,  on  the  contrary,  of  thofe  fubftances,  the 
analogies  and  relations  of  which  we  are  defirous 
to  difcover  from  the  charaderiftic  properties  of 
their  elements  ;  in  chemiftry,  for  example,  the 
principal  obje6l  of  which  is  to  feparate  the  eonfti- 
tuent  parts  of  bodies, — the  compound  fubftances 
are  the  firft  which  offer  themfelves  to  view  ;  and 
the  fimple  ones,  or  thofe  which  we  regard  as  fudi 
from  not  being  able  to  decompofe  them,  are  al- 
ways, of  courfe,  the  laft  known. 

Thus,  the  firft  ideas  in  moral  philofophy,  and 
the  firft  terms  we  employ  in  the  fcience,  involve, 
if  we  may  fay  fo,  nothing  more  than  themfelves, 
and  are  fcarcely  fufceptible  of  decompofition.  In 
the  firft  ftages  of  civilization,  for  example,  the 
term  virtue  implies  merely  the  idea  oï  Jirength  ; 
anc^  the  ufe  of  the  word  does  not  extend  beyond 
its  direft  meaning.    But,  by  degrees,  the  idea  of 
nirtiie  comes  to  comprehend  that  of  feveral  other 
qualities  or  difpofitions,  and  the  fignification  of 
the  word  is  thus  rendered  every  day  more  exten- 
five  and  complicated. 

In  chemiftry,  on  the  other  hand,  the  firft  ob- 
jects of  our  refearches  are  compound  bodies.  In 
proportion  as  we  make  new  difcoveries,  analyfis 
generally  refolves  thefe  bodies  into  fimple  ele- 
mentary principles;  and  the  degree  of  this  fimpli- 
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fication  may  be  regarded  as  an  accurate  criterion 
of  the  progrefs  of  the  fcience. 

In  both  thefe  examples,  the  mind  proceeds  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown,  but  not  always  from 
the  Ji7?iple  to  the  comph.v. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  offer  fome  remarks 
upon  the  new  nomenclature  of  chemiftry.  My 
high  refpeft  for  its  original  authors,  whofe  labours 
have  imparted  the  moft  powerful  impulfe,  and 
given  the  moft  ufeful  direction  to  phyfical  fcience  ; 
— my  private  efteem  for  thofe  who  are  Itill  living, 
muft  be  fufficient  to  fecure  me  from  the  fufpicion  of 
wifhing,  in  any  manner,  to  detraÊt  from  the  im- 
portance of  the  fervices  they  have  rendered 
by  the  reform  of  a  barbarous  and  abfurd 
language.  Befides,  as  the  men  of  fcience,  in 
all  nations,  have  Ihewn  their  eagernefs  to  adopt 
the  new  nomenclature,  and  as  its  employment  af- 
fords, in  reality,  many  important  advantages,  the 
propriety  of  it,  in  itfelf,  can  be  no  longer  called 
in  queftion.  But,  as  it  has  been  held  forth,  per- 
^laps,  in  too  unqualified  a  manner,  as  the  model  of 
other  reforms  of  a  fimilar  defcription,  which  are 
required  in  various  branches  of  fcience,  fome  ob- 
fervations  upon  the  principles  that  have  guided  its 
authors,  will  not,  I  think,  appear  altogether  mif- 
placed. 

In  chemiftry  the  true  radicals  of  the  tenms  em- 
ployed are  not  the  fimple  fubftances;  but,  on  the 
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contrary,  the  compound  fubftances  :  Thefe  are  the 
firft  known;  and  they  are  the  firft  that  receive 
names.  According  to  the  found  principles  of  ana- 
lyfis,  therefore,  ought  not  the  names  of  the  former 
to  be  derived  from  the  latter  ?  For  the  firft  term  of 
a  good  chemical  language  fhould  not  be  that  which 
expreffes  the  laft  refult,  and  which,  confequ^ntiy, 
may  be  often  the  product  of  hypothetical  opi- 
nions.   In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  erroneous  meaning 
that  may  be  attached  to  it  will  naturally  vitiate  the 
fenfe  of  all  the  other  words  with  which  it  may  he 
combined.    To  conclude  ;  by  the  adoption  of  fuch 
a  mode  of  procedure,  it  will  probably  be  found 
neceffary  to  create  a  new  language,  whenever 
more   extenfive  or  more  accurate  experiments 
fliall  have  overturned  the  hypothefis,  or  merely 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  fcience. 

Suppofe  that  $tahl,  after  having  compofed  his 
Treatil'e  on  Sulphur,  one  of  the  works^  which  moft 
clearly  evinces  both  his  Ikill  in  performing  expe- 
riments, and  his  rare  fagacity  in  reafoning  from 
fafts  ;  fuppofe,  I  fay,  that  Stahl  had  at  that  time 
undertaken  to  reform  the  barbarous  language 
of  chemiftry,  his  confidence  (juft  as  it  muft  be 
allowed  to  have  been)  in  the  exaftnefs  of  his 
labours  ;  the  admiration  of  the  fmall  number  of 
competent  judges  of  his  merits,  at  that  time  in 
Europe  ;  the  neceffity  which  had  become  very  ur- 
gent,— the  neceffity  which  he  might  have  perceived 
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of  transferring,  to  the  figns  émployed  to  denote 
the  objeSls  of  refearch,  the  fame  accuracy  that  was 
obferved  in  experimental  inquiry  :  all  this  would 
doubtlefs  have  juftified  fuch  an  enterprife  on  his 
part.  Now,  if  in  executing  this  reform  he  had 
not  followed  the  order  of  the  developement  of  our 
ideas  ;  that  is,  if,  in  the  formation  of  his  terms,  he 
ha'd  negleQ,ed  to  begin  with  thofe  of  compound 
bodies,  fuch  as  they  at  firft  prefent  themfelves  to 
view,  in  order  gradually  to  deduce  the  names  of 
the  products  of  their  decompofition,  his  new  lan- 
guage would  not  have  lafted  much  longer  than  his 
fyftem,  upon  which,  of  courfe,  it  muft  have  been 
founded.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  follow- 
ed the  true  path  of  nature,  he,  perhaps,  would 
have  completely  fuperfeded  the  neceffity  of -the 
reform  which  has  been  effected  in  our  time.  It 
would  have  been  fufficient  to  have  added  the 
names  of  the  newly  difcovered  fubftances  to 
thofe  which  were  already  known  ;  to  have  de- 
rived thefe  new  terms  from  the  old  ones,  at  lea% 
as  often  as  this  order  of  their  formation  was  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  ideas  they  exprelTed  ;  and 
to  have  combined  them  according  to  the  moft  fimple 
and  natural  relations.  In  this  way,  we  may 
perceive,  that  the  nomenclature  would  have  had 
the  fame  arrangement  as  the  ideas  themfelves  ; 
and  that  the  new  terms,  as  well  as  the  new  ideas 
tbafc  were  acquired,  would  have  arranged  tbem- 
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felves  fpontaneoufly,  in  a  fyftem  that  was  defigned 
upon  a  uniform  plan.  For  a  ikilful  author,  in  the 
claffification  of  the  different  fciences,  ought  always 
to  leave  room  for  future  difcoveries  ;  and  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  a  language  that  is  well  formed  :  it 
ihould  furnilh  the  tefts,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expreffion,  of  the  new  terms  which  thefe  difco- 
veries may  require. 

With  regard  to  the  reforms  which  have  been 
propofed  in  the  language  of  anatomy,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  doubted,  whether  the  name  of  any 
particular  part  ought  to  comprehend  the  defcrip- 
tioh  or  definition  of  the  obje6l  it  was  meant  to 
exprefs.  To  me  it  does  not  appear  that  it  ought. 
The  limple  words,  of  which  the  fenfe  is  dire6t,  are 
unqueftionably  wholly  arbitrary  *.  Provided  that 
their  general  acceptation  be  determined  with  ac- 
curacy ;  that  they  do  not  found  harfli  to  the  ear, 
or  recall  difagreeable  ideas  to  the  mind  ;  it  is  of 
very  little  confequence  that  they  have  been  form- 
ed according  to  fuch  or  fuch  a  fyftem.  It  is  only 
with  regard  to  the  more  complex  words  which  are 
derived  from  them,  or  with  refpett  to  thofe  which 
afl'ume  a  figurative  meaning,  that  we  muft  be 
careful  to  follow  the  natural  analogies,  and  to 
reproduce,  if  poffible,  the  fenfations  by  which  wç 

*  In  this  circumftance,  indeed,  it  muft  be  confefled,  one 
Wthe  greateft  advantages  of  language,  and,  in  general,  of 
all  artificial  figns,  conflits. 
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become  acquainted  with  external  objeQs.  A  leg 
•or  an  arm  might  be  equally  M'ell  defignated  by 
two  other  words,  provided  that  the  acceptation  of 
thefe  arbitrary  terms  were  perfedly  agreed  upon, 
and  that  they  never  could  be  underftood  in  a 
different  fenfe.  The  language  might  be  more  or 
lefs  harmonious,  more  or  lefs  elegant:  but  it 
would  be  always  exaft  and  perfpicuous.  Bitter 
and  fœeet,  which  are  fimple  qualities  of  objeôls, 
at  leaft  with  reference  to  the  impreffions  which 
they  make  upon  our  organs  of  fenfe,  might  be  ex- 
prefled  indifferently  by  any  other  defcription  of 
terms.  By  fuch  a  change  we  Ihould  lofe  nothing, 
either  with  regard  to  the  precifion  of  the  meaning, 
or  to  the  faciHty  of  the  conception,  or  recolleftion 
of  thefe  ideas  by  the  operations  of  memory. 
When  we  utter  the  words,  leg,  arm,  we  neither 
defcribe  nor  give  to  underftand,  by  thefe  terms^ 
the  properties  of  the  objeds  they  recall  to  mind  : 
■when  we  fay  hitter,  fweet,  we  do  not  give  the 
hiltory  of  bitter  and  fweet  fubftances,  nor  even  of 
the  fenfations  they  produce.  But  if  we  alter  the 
-meaning  of  thefe  words,  by  applying  them  to  other 
objects,  if  we  endeavour  to  combine  them  with 
other  words,  in  order  to  exprefs  complex  ideas  ; 
it  is  then  no  longer  poffible  to  adopt  and  to  follow 
an  arbitrary  method.  If,  for  inftance,  we  apply 
the  word  arm  to  certain  parts  of  a  tongs  or  chair, 
and  the  word  leg  to  other  parts  of  a  table  or  ftand  ; 
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in  order  to  be  clear,  and,  indeed,  to  avoid  be- 
coming completely  ridiculous,  we  are  obliged  to 
follow  certain  determinate  rules  of  analogy.  If 
we  compofe  a  word  to  exprefs  a  complex  fenfa- 
tion  ;  if,  for  example,  we  fay  bitter-Jweet,  we 
ftiall  ftill  be  obliged  to  follow  fome  other  rules^ 
which  muft  be  determined  by  the  chara6ler  and 
defign  of  the  combination  of  ideas  and  com- 
pofition  of  words. 

Having  once  afcertained  thefe  principles,  it 
will  be  no  difficult  talk  to  appreciate  the  merits  of 
fome  nomenclators  who  have  endeavoured  al- 
ways to  include  the  properties  of  an  object  in 
the  word  which  denotes  it.  Thefe  properties  dif- 
fering very  much  according  to  the  point  of  view 
in  which  they  are  conlidered,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive, 
that  their  names  may  be  equally  various  :  and  in 
this  way,  we  have  again  recourle  to  another  ar- 
bitrary mode  of  proceeding,  but  which  wants  the 
advantages  of  brevit}',  fnnplicity,  and  unity;  for 
the  fame  obje8;  will  then  require  as  many  different 
words  to  denote  it,  as  there  are  different  points  of 
view  in  which  it  may  be  regarded. 

To  recur  to  examples.  One  of  the  moft  defec- 
tive parts  of  anatomical  nomenclature  is  certainly 
that  of  myology,  or  the  defcription  of  the  mufcles: 
and  it  is  alfo  by  its  improvement,  that  the  reform 
of  anatomical  language  his,  in  genei'al,  been  at- 
tempted to  be  commenced.  ElJt  îhe  chieî  fault  with 
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which  it  can  be  reproached  is  not,  that  it  is  over- 
burthened  with  words  of  which  the  orij^in  is 
unknown  to  the  generality  of  ftudents  ;  or  that  it  is 
incapable  of  roufing  their  attention,  or  aiding 
their  memory  by  the  relation  of  the  compound 
terms  with  the  primitive  or  radical  words;  and 
of  the  terms  of  which  the  fenfe  is  complicated  or 
figurative  with  thofe  of  which  the  meaning  js 
fimple  and  dire6l  :  but  it  has  chiefly  erred  in  the 
attempt  to  reprefent  the  properties  of  objects,  or 
of  the  circumftances  that  chara6lerize  them,  in 
the  original  formation  or  compofition  of  the  termâ 
it  employs. 

Nothing,  befides,  is  more  variable,  than  the  plan 
and  proceedings  of  ancient  nomenclators  in  this 
refpeêl.  Sometimes,  they  confined  their  views  to  the 
figure  of  the  mufcle,  as  is  feen  with  regard  to  the 
trapezius,  the  fplenius,  the  complexus,  the  fa/cia  lata, 
the  deltoid,  &c.  :  At  other  times  they  diftingaiûicd 
it  by  its  real  or  fuppofed  fun6lions,  as  that  of 
obturator,  ficxor,  levator,  fphincter,  &c.  Some- 
times, again,  they  defignated  it  by  the  place  M'hich 
it  occupies,  as,  for  inftance,  the  palmar,  pfoas, 
Jpinal  and  temporal  mufcles,  &c.  :  At  other  times, 
the  word  M'hich  denotes  it  relates  to  the  ftrudure 
of  its  flefhy  part,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  digafiric 
mufcle  :  laftly,  the  fituation,  number,  or  direc- 
tion of  their  infertions,  have  furniftied  the  names 
of  feveral.  In  framing  this  language  of  myology, 
%  pedantry 
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pedantry  feems  to  have  united  all  its  efforts,  and 
certainly  not  without  fome  fuccefs. 

In  juftice,  however,  to  the  authors  of  the  new 
nomenclature,  we  muft  acknowledge,  that  all  thefe 
inconfiftencies  have  dilappeared  from  their  fyftem. 
Their  denominations  are  formed  upon  a  uniform 
plan.  The  name  of  each  mufcle  indicates  its  infer- 
tions  :  and  to  this  fole  charafteriftic  they  have  con- 
fined themfelves  ;  which,  indeed,  has  given  the  ap- 
pearance of  greater  uniformity  to  their  language. 
But  it  is  poffihle,  and  even  expedient  to  confider 
the  mufcles  in  many  other  points  of  view,  in  order 
to  acquire  a  proper  knowledge  of  their  ltru6lure  : 
and,  befides,  as  their  infertions  are  often  very 
numerous  and  complicated,  one  of  two  things 
muft  happen;  either,  that  the  name  will  exprefs 
them  but  imperfeftly,  or  that  it  will  be  compofed 
of  feveral  words  joined  together.  Now,  in  thé 
latter  cafe,  it  frequently  affumes  a  pedantic,  and, 
fometimes,  a  ridiculous  form,  and  generally  be- 
comes very  difficult  to  retain  in  the  memory, 
and  very  inconvenient  in  ufe. 

A  word,  I  repeat,  is  not  a  defcription  :  it  ought 
not  even  to  be  a  definition  :  but  it  is  fufficient  if 
it  defignate,  in  a  clear  and  unequivocal  maimer, 
the  objeft  which  it  reprefents.  To  defcribe  this 
object,  to  recount  its  properties  ot  its  funétions, 
is  not  to  name  it,  but  to  relate  its  hiftory.  We 
might  as  well  enumerate  the  elements  of  which  it 
t  .  .       p  4  IS 
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is  compofed,  retrace  its  analyfis,  and  dîfpîay  the 
reftjlts. 

Tiie  importance  of  the  fubje6l  will,  I  truft,  be  a 
fufficient  apology  for  thefe  details  into  which  I 
have  judged  it  expedient  to  enter.  It  is  evident, 
that,  in  this  place,  it  would  not  have  been  allowa- 
ble to  purfue  the  inquiry  fo  far  as  it  deferves  ; 
but  the  above  obfervations  may  ferve  to  convey  a 
pretty  diftind  idea  of  what  I  mean  by  a  well' 
formed  language,  and  the  analytical  reform  of 
language.  This  is  the  fole  object  I  have  at  pre- 
fent  in  view. 


SECTION  IX. 

Of  the  falfe  Application  of  other  Sciences  to  Me^ 
dicine,  and  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Mechanical 
and  Ancient  Chemical  Seâs. 

In  this  place,  I  cannot  help  reverting  to  the 
'(ionfideration  of  another  caufe  (already  often  par- 
ticularized) of  the  fyftematic  errors  of  medicine;-— 
errors,  that  introducing  themfelves,  as  they  have 
generally  done,  into  praftice,  which  they  had  the 
appearance  of  fimpliiying,  have  fo  frequently  ren- 
dered the  fcience  of  phyfic  more  hurtful  than 
beneficial  to  thç  unfortunate  patients,    I  allude 

to 
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to  the  improper  application  which  phyficians  have 
often  made,  to  their  art,  of  the  general  theories  or 
particular  views  belonging  to  the  other  fciences.. 
Bacon  remarked  this  abufe,  even  in  his  time,  and 
forefaw  all  its  fatal  confequençes.  He  regarded 
it,  with  too  much  reafon,  as  the  caufe  of  all  thofe 
deviations  from  the  true  path  of  inquiry,  which 
the  vogue  of  each  new  fyftem  has  led  the  fcience 
of  medicine  to  commit.  It  is  to  it  that  he  parti- 
cularly afcribes  the  uncertainty  which  this  fcience 
has  almoft  always  evinced  in  its  progrefs,  and  the 
little  advantage  which  it  has  hitherto  derived  from 
the  mofl  fplendid  dilcoveries  in  the  other  arts  and 
fciences  with  which  it  is  properly  connected.  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  begin  by  feparating  medicine 
from  the  fciences  that  do  not  relate  to  it  :  and 
its  principles  lliould  be  deduced  folely  from  fuch 
fa6ts.  as  really  belong  to  it,  that  is,  from  obferva- 
tions  and  experiments  upon  the  living  body,  in  its 
healthy  and  difeafed  ftates.  If,  in  the  courfe  of 
time,  we  can  conneQ;  thefe  fads  with  the  prin- 
ciples appertaining  to  the  other  fciences,  it  ûiould 
only  be  after  having  verified  both  feparately. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Bacon. 

A  phj'fician  of  very  great  talents,  whom  I  havei 
already  quoted  with  refpeél,  but  not  with  enthu- 
fiafm,  Baglivi  adopted  this  idea  in  his  lectures  and 
writings.  To  it,  indeed,  he  certainly  was  indebted 
for  a  great  portion  of  his  fuccefs  ;  and  he  appears 

to 
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to  have  erred  at  times,  only  from  not  always  ad- 
hering ftrictly  to  it.  Latterly,  Barthez  has  ex- 
tended it,  and  lupported  it  by  all  the  proofs  of 
which  it  is  fufceptible,  in  a  work  that  is  confpicuous 
not  only  for  enlarged  views  of  médical  fcience, 
but  alfo  for  philofophy  and  erudition. 

At  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  the  fcience  of  me- 
dicine, as  we  have  feen  in  the  former  part  of  this 
work,  had  been  already  corrupted  by  its  conjunc- 
tion with  the  prevailing  lyftems  of  philofophy  and 
cofmogony.  Hippocrates  perceived,  with  great 
acutenefs,  the  inconveniences  that  refulted  from 
this  alliance.  This  affiduous  obferver  faw  clearly, 
that  nature  generally  pays  no  regard  to  the  reve- 
ries by  which  we  pretend  to  explain  her  opera- 
tions, and  that  animated  nature,  in  particular,  has 
its  peculiar  procefles,  which  we  muft  ftudy  in  the 
fafts  themfelves,  and  not  attempt  to  divine  by 
vain  conjeftures,  or  more  vain  calculations.  He, 
accordingly,  attacked  this  abufe  very  forcibly. 
Yet,  a  refpe6l  for  truth,  which  ought  always  to 
take  precedence  of  a  refpeO:  for  perfons,  however 
great  their  genius  and  their  fervices  may  have 
been, — a  refpeft  for  truth  obliges  us  to  acknow- 
ledge, that,  oftener  than  once,  he  himfelf  yielded 
to  this  propenfity,  perhaps  the  moft  predominant 
in  the  human  mind.  In  the  place  of  certain  doc- 
trines which  had  become  antiquated,  or  had  been 
refuted  by  his  own  obfervations,  he  fubftituted 

othersj 
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Others,  that,  no  doubt,  approached  nearer  to  the 
truth,  but  which,  neverthelels,  were  nothing  more 
than  conje6;ures.  It  is  to  him  we  owe  that  fyftetn 
of  the  Elements,  which  holds  lb  confpicuous  a 
place  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  in  thofe 
of  their  modern  abridgers  or  compilers  ; — a  f3'ftem 
which  foon  gave  birth  to  that  of  the  Temperaments, 
as  they  were  at  firft  clafled.  Hippocrates  went 
ftill  further  :  he  pointed  out  the  more  methodic 
application  which  was  made  of  this  fyftem,  after 
his  time,  to  the  qualities  of  the  principal  fluids  of 
the  body,  and  even  to  the  charaôler  of  the  different 
feafons,  each  of  which  had  that  of  one  of  the 
elements  afiigned  to  it,  and  m  as  fuppofed  to  pre- 
fide  over  one  of  the  humours. 

In  faft,  although  the  fyftem  of  Galen  tended, 
perhaps,  rather  to  overturn  the  opinions  that  had 
prevailed  before  him,  than  to  revive  the  true  Hip- 
pocratic  theory  of  phyfic,  yet  its  author  has  done 
little  more  than  develope,  in  a  clalTical  ftyle,  the 
different  views  that  are  found  diffufed  through 
the  works  of  the  Phylician  of  Cos,  or  in  the  writ- 
ings which,  his  difciples  have  afcribed  to  him. 

The  reader  is  already  apprized,  that  this 
fyftem  reigned  in  the  fchools,  with  defpotic  fway, 
during  feveral  ages.  AiTailcd,  at  the  fame  time, 
by  the  admirers  of  Hippocrates,  by  the  chemifts, 
and  by  the  empirical  obfervers,  it  long  bade 
defiance  to  all  their  redoubled  attacks  ;  and  the 
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praélice  of  the  art  ftill  Teels  the  efFe6l.s  of  its  long 
tyranny,  even  at  this  day,  when  no  truly  enlight- 
ened man  would  venture  to  declare  himfelf  an 
adherent  of  Galen. 

We  have  feen  above,  that  Afclepiades  founded 
his  iyftern  of  phyfic  upon  the  corpufcular  philofo- 
phy.  The  ftrong  conftitution  of  the  Romans, 
however,  feenis,  in  fome  meafure,  to  have  braved 
the  erroneous  practice  of  their  phyficians,  and  to 
have  withftood  the  prefcriptions  of  Afclepiades,  as 
it  had  formerly  done  thofe  of  Cato  the  Cenfor. 

The  Methodic  fe6l  fucceeded  Afclepiades,  and  in- 
troduced a  new  theory  and  new  plans  of  treatment. 

The  firft  Chemifts  had  attained  a  juft  fuperiority 
over  the  fchools.  They  had  overthrown  the  Ga- 
lenian  fyftem,  by  reafoning  and  by  facts  :  they 
had  difcovered  many  powerful  remedies,  by  the 
aid  of  which  they  were  enabled  to  produce  many 
new  and  furprifing  eftefts,  and  to  accompliili 
many  impofmg  cures.  By  thefe  fame  medicines 
fome  quacks  ftill  contrive  to  make  their  fortune, 
who  employ  them  with  more  boldnefs,  than  men 
of  true  fcience  venture  to  do,  and  in  whofe  hands 
they,  no  doubt,  often  prove  fatal,  but  fometimes 
eflfeét  a  cure; — which  is  fufficient  for  their  pur- 
pofe.  Thus,  Paracelfus,  by  the  employment  of 
opium  and  different  mercurial  preparations,  often 
affumed  the  appearance  of  a  fovereign  deity  whofe 
mandates  nature  obeys., 
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In  a  ftiort  time,  however,  the  operations  that 
took  place  in  the  'matrals  and  alembic,  became/ 
in  the  eyes  of  thele  daring  experimenters,  a  faith- 
ful image  of  the  operations  of  the  living  fyftem. 
The  vital  funGtions,  and  the  organic  movements 
of  every  defcription  were  believed  to  be  nothing 
more  than  cQxid^m  fermentations,  ebullitions,  and 
fiiblimations.  Thus,  the  faculty  of  contraction 
peculiar  to  the  heart  and  arteries,  the  power  of 
moving  the  limbs  peculiar  to  the  mufcles,  and  all 
the  effects  refulting  from  thefe  general  properties, 
were  fuppofed  to  originate  in  particular  effervef- 
cences  and  explojions.  The  production  of  animal 
fpirits  was  imagined  to  be  performed  by  a  real 
fublimation,  in  which  the  brain  performed  the 
office  of  the  capital  of  the  alembic.  The  acids 
and  alkalies,  fometimes,  ^  oppofing  each  other  with 
violence,  at  other  times,  uniting  quietly,  were  , 
fuppofed  to  influence  or  modify  almoft  all  the 
organic  funétions.  The  acid  juice  of  the  pancreas 
combined  with  the  alkali  of  the  bile,  in  order  to 
complete  the  grand  digeftive  fermentation  :  and 
the  mixture  of  the  acid  of  the  chyle  with  the  fa- 
Hnç  or  fulphurous  principles  of  the  blood  ferved 
to  produce  the  animal  heat,  &c.  &c. 

Led  involuntarily  into  thefe  repetitions,  I,  at. 
leaft,  Ihould  avoid  their  unneceffary  multiplica- 
tion. I  ihall  therefore  conclude  by  mentioning, 
that  one  of  thefe  chemifts,  Tachenius,  carried 

this 
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this  mania  fo  far  as  to  afcribe  to  the  acids  dif- 
fufed  through  the  body,  which  he  regarded  as. 
the  caufes  of  all  its  diforders,  a  fort  of  pru- 
dence and  difcernment,  that  enabled  them  to  fe- 
leSt  from  among  the  alkalis  of  the  aliments  or 
medicines^  fuch  as  were  moft  proper  for  their 
neutralization.  - 

Before  the  light  of  rational  experience  was 
able  to  diffipate  this  mafs  of  abfurd  chimeras, 
their  fyftematic  application  to  the  treatment  of 
difeafes  had  been  attended  with  very  fatal  confe- 
quences.  The  true  fpirit  of  philofophy  is  dif- 
fident, and  advances  flowly  :  but  the  fpirit  of 
conviélion  and  confidence,  peculiar  to  enthu- 
fiafts,  is  as  quick  as  it  is  prefumptuous.  Diforders 
and  misfortunes  were  daily  increafmg,  aad  public 
opinion  feemed  to  be  deviating  every  day  ftill  far- 
ther and  farther  from  the  truth.  However,  a  certain 
boldnefs  in  rejefting  the  yoke  of  fanélioned  opi- 
nions ;  a  certain  reftleffnefs,  which,  if -it  do  not 
direftly  lead  to  truth,  muft,  at  leaft,  prevent  the 
mind  from  long  purfuing  the  path  of  error,  were 
ftill  able,  amid  fo  many  gloomy  objects  of  con- 
templation to  the  philofopher  and  true,  medical 
^  obferver,  to  infpire  them  with  juft  hopes  of  the 
future  advances  of  fcience.  Indeed,  it  feems  to 
be  the  peculiar  charaéleriftic  of  the  chemical 
errors  introduced  at  different  periods  into  me- 
dicine, that  they  have,  in  general,  no  doubt,  mif- 
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led  inquirers  from  the  right  path  of  refearch; 
but  have  never,  perhaps,  really  retarded  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fcience  :  and  the  practice  of  the 
art  owes  the  knowledge  of  many  povv'erful  reme- 
dies to  their  moft  dangerous  experiments. 

During  the  feventeenth  century,  geometry  and 
algebra  were  cultivated  with  much  ardour  and. 
fuccefs.  It  may  even  be  faid,  that  they  became 
a  fort  of  fafiiion.  About  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  enthufiafm  appeared  to  re- 
vive. Fontenelle  and  Mauperiuis,  who  were  men 
of  the  world,  contributed  to  difFufe  a  tafte  for 
thefë  ftudies,  more,  perhaps,  by  their  converfa- 
îion,  than  by  their  writings.  Maupertuis,  with 
his  ardent  imagination,  and  his  bold  and  com- 
prehenfive  views,  carried  along  the  indolent  minds, 
who  are  always  deiirous  of  novelty.  Fonte- 
nelle, by  the  refinement  of  his  ideas,  by  his 
peculiar  manner  of  iimplifying  the  moft  compli- 
cated fubjeéls,  and  of  cohnefting  the  moft  dif- 
tant,  and  by  his  talent  for  tranfiating  into  com- 
mon language  the  truths  that  are  fartheft'  re- 
moved from  received  opinions,  fucceeded  in  mak- 
ing his-  hearers  as  well  as  readers  believe,  that 
they  comprehended  perfe6liy  all  that  he  defer ibed 
to  them  in  a  rapid  but  perfpicuous  manner. 

About  this  time,  as  we  have  already  feen,  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  Defcartes,  had  become  v€ry  generally  pre- 
valent.   By  the  application  of  anewinftrument  of 
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refearch  to  the  moft  difficult  and  important  parts 
of  the  Science  of  Extenfion,  Delcartes  had,  in 
fome  meafure,  made  a  new  fcience  of  it.  A 
novel  fpecies  of  calculation,  that  was  bolder  in 
its  views,  and  more  powerful  in  its  operation, 
feemed  ftill  more  eife6tually  to  place  geometry  at 
the  head  of  the  fciences  : — and  in  its  rigorous 
forms  they  imagined,  that  they  had  found  the 
proper  teft  of  truth. 

It  was  not  to  be  expeôted,  that  phyficians  could 
have  remained  quiet  fpe6lators  of  this  general 
enthufiafm.  They  faw  many  of  the  moft  remark- 
able phenomena  of  nature  fubjeôted  to  calcula- 
tion. To  become  fufceptible  of  this  fpecies  of 
proof  it  is  fufficient,  that  the  phenomena  obferve  a 
regular  order  in  their  fucceffion;  that  their  ap- 
pearances, revolutions,  and  changes,  afford  cer- 
tain fixed  points  of  view,  in  which  they  may  be 
leifurely  confidered.  The  funélions  of  the  ani- 
«ial  economy  appeared  to  offer  thefe  charafters*. 
Geometry  and  algebra,  accordingly,  were  applied 
to  them  with  confidence;  and  phyficians  ima- 
gined, that  the  certainty  of  the  inftrument  would 
be  transferred  to  the  refults.    All  the  learned  in 

*  The  phenomena  of  life,  may,  no  doubt,  in  fome.  points 
of  view,  be  fubjedled  to  calrislation  :  but  thefe  points  of 
view  are,  in  general,  of  little  importance,  and  the  moft  ac- 
curate inveftigation  of  them  throws  fcarcely  any  light  upon 
the  moft  iBterefting  problems  of  phyfiology  and.  medicine. 
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them  in.  this  belief  ;  and  thefe  refaits  publiflied, 
as  they  were,  in  a  dogmatic  manner,  were  long 
regarded  as  oracular. 

Thus,  Borelli,  who  may  be  called  the  clafr 
fical  geometer  of  medicine,  proceeding  upon  the 
fuppofition  that  the  food,  fubjefted  to  preflfure 
from  the  a6lion  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  dia- 
phragm, and  coats  of  the  ftomach,  was  triturated 
during  digeftion,  eftimates  tlie  force  of  the  muf- 
cles employed  for  this  purpofa  to  be  equal  to  a 
weight  of  261,186  pounds.  Wainwright  computed 
it  at  260,000  ;  Fracaffmi  at  li7,OS8  ;  and  Pitcairn 
at  12,900  pounds.  It  is  now,  however,  proved,  that 
digeftion  is  performed  by  other  means  ;  that  no  tri- 
turation takes  place  in  the  ftomach  ;  and  that  the 
motion  ôf  that  organ,  as  well  as  of  the  inteftinal  ca- 
nal, is  almoft  imperceptible  in  the  healthy  ftate, 
even  after  the  mod  copious  meal. 

According  to  Borelli,  the  combined  force  of 
the  two  ventricles  and  auricles  of  the  heart  is 
equal  to  180,000  pounds.  Hales  calculates  it 
only  at  51  pounds,  and  Keil  reduces  it  to  1 
pound.  This  enormous  difference  in  the  refults 
of  the  calculations,  which  ought,  of  courfe,  to  be 
always  fimilar,  if  the  data  were  in  the  leaft  accu- 
rate, clearly  Ihews  the  falfehood  of  them  all. 

Before  the  injeélions  of  Schwammerdam  and 
Ruyfch  had  proved,  by  ocular  demonftratiop,  the 
gradually  decreafing  feries  of  the  velfels  that  con- 
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vey  the  different  animal  fluids,  the  fcience  of  hy- 
drauHcs,  which  was  then  in  a  very  low  ftate  it- 
felf,  a6led  but  a  fubordinate  part  in  medicine. 
But  fince  that  time,  fo  remarkable,  in  other 
refpefts,  for  brilliant  difcoveries,  the  tubes,  the 
valves,  and  the  pijîons,  have  infefted  the  nomen- 
clature of  medicine.  The  laws  of  equilibrium,  of 
friêlion,  and  refiftance,  the  alterations  in  the  force 
of  the  impelling  powers,  from  the  number,  dia- 
meter, or  dire6lion  of  the  tubes,  have  been  in- 
troduced, as  necelTary  data,  into  the  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  living  fyftem.  Almoft  all 
the  fe6ls  of  phyficians  adopted,  at  leaft  in  fome 
refpefts,  many  of  thefe  illuftrations  ;  and,  in 
practice  even,  it  became  cuftomary  to  confider 
the  human  body,  merely  as  a  fyftematic  combi- 
nation of  du6ls,  communicating  with  each  other, 
and  in  which  nothing  more  was  necelTary,  than 
to  promote  the  free  and  eafy  circulation  of  the 
fluids. 

But,  in  reviewing  this  period,  I  find  myfelf 
obliged  to  recur  to  fubjeSls  that  I  have  already 
difcufled,  and  feel  again  the  neceffity  of  curtail- 
ing thefe  repetitions.  Indeed,  it  is,  in  a  great 
meafure,  fuperfluous  to  expofe  all  the  abfurd  and 
ridiculous  confequences,  which  the  different  fefts 
of  modern  Solidifts  have  deduced  from  a  fmall 
number  of  obfervations,  that  in  themfelves  were 
fuflSciently  juft.    And  it  is  hardly  neceffary  to 
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remark,  that  general  and  very  important  offices 
have  been  afcribed  to  organs  pofTeffing  only  very 
fecondafy  or  very  limited  powers  ;  and  that  ima- 
,  ginary  relations  have  been  eftablillied  between  or- 
gans or  phenomena,  which  have  no  cOiineSlion 
Vi- h  a  te  ver. 

'This  rnafs  of  incoherent  opinions,  which  mu- 
tually fabverted  each  other,  forms  almoft  the  only 
fruit  of  the  premature  alliance,  which  the  pride 
of  fcience  was  defirous  to  eftabliûi  between  phytic 
and  the  other  branches  of  knowledge.  The  exa- 
^mination  of  all  the  other  hypothetical  fyftems  that 
have  been  framed  in  a  fimilar  fpirit  prefents  the 
fame  view  of  the  fubjeft. 

How  much  reafon  have  v^-e  to  deplore  the 
errors,  to  which  pra5litioners  open  their  eyes,  for 
the  moft  part,  only  after  they  have  proved  fatal  - 
to  a  number  of  unfortunate  vi6lims-l  In  thofe 
faiences,  of  which  the  praôlical  application  does 
not  dire6tly  relate  to  our  moft  urgent  wants,  or  in 
which  the  miftakes  committed  may  be  eafily  refti- 
fied,  errors  in  theory  fiiock,  no  doubt,  enlightened 
minds  ;  for,  in  a  fingle  inftance  of  erroneous  rea- 
foning,  they  are  able  to  perceive  the  fource  of 
many  falfe  and  dangerous  confequences,  which 
may  iflue  from  it,  as  from  a  poifoned  fpring  : 
but,  in  general,  fuch  errors  are  not  of  feri- 
oirs  and  direO;  importance.  The  Ptolomean  fyf- 
tem  of  the  world  evinced,  and  probably  pro- 
longed the  infancy  of  aftronomy  :  but  in  prac- 
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tice  it  was  produftive  of  no  pernicious  effefts; 
it  was  even  fufficient  for  the  common  operations 
of  the  fcience.  The  Phlogiftic  theory  of  Stahi 
has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  proved  fatal  to  any 
one  ;  and  even  the  progrefs  of  chemiftry  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  retarded  by  it. 

In  medicine  tlie  cafe  is  very  different.  The 
application  of  the  rules  which  the  pra6titioner  lays 
down  to  himfelf  is  direct  ;  and  in  their  choice,  no 
one  can  err  with  impunity.  The  leaft  erroneous 
view  leads  to  fome  confequence  :  we  muft  remem- 
ber that  the  lives  of  our  fellow  creatures  are  at  ftake. 
For  how  many  cruel  and  premature  deaths,  how 
many  impaired  and  debilitated  conftitutions  have 
paid  for  the  follies  of  theorifts  ! — follies  which  have 
proved  almoft  always  fafcinating.  The  ftudy  of  a 
fyftem  is  more  eafy  than  the  inveftigation  of  na- 
ture ;  and  in  pra6lice  it  feems  to  fmooth  every 
difficulty.  The  mind  loves  to  repofe  upon  prin- 
ciples, which  it  believes  itfelf  entitled  to  fubfti- 
tute  in  the  place  of  obfervation  ;  and  when  thefe 
have  been  difFufed  to  a  certain  extent,  and  have 
become  a  fort  of  creed  for  weak  and  fervile  un- 
derftandings,  if  misfortunes  accumulate,  and  vic- 
tims fall  a  facrifice,  under  this  new  fcourge  of  hu- 
manity, they  generally  look  for  the  caufe  of  thefe 
evils  in  frivolous  circumftances,  and  are  almoft 
tempted  to  cenfure  the  eternal  laws,  without  re- 
flecting that  thefe  muft  always  tend  to  our  good. 
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SECTION  X. 

The  Science  of  Medicine  tends  naturally  to  Hypo- 
thejis,  from  the  Nature  of  the  Subject  to  which 
it  is  applied. 

Ik  this  ftage  of  our  inquiry  two  queftions  na- 
turally prefent  themlelves  to  the  mind  :  In  the 
firft  place,  how  comes  it,  that  lb  many  men  of 
information  and  talent,  who  have  had  daily  op- 
portunities of  obferving  difeafes  and  their  cure, 
lliould  have  allowed  themfelves  to  be  milled  by 
ideas,  which  their  confiant  experience  ferved  to, 
confute  ?  Secondly,  how  happens  it,  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  moft  wretched  theories  have  fome- 
times  proved  very  fkilful  pra6litioners  ? 

To  the"  former  of  thefe  queftions  the  anfwer  is 
fufficiently  eafy.  Nature  feems  to  have  ftamped 
her  works  with  falfe  features  of  refemblance  ;  or, 
to  fpeak  more  correClly,  we  often  difcover  ima- 
ginary relations  between  them.  Frequently,  too, 
we  may  perceive  relations  that  aftually  exift,  but 
which  are  foreign  to  the  immediate  objefts  of 
our  refearches  :  and  the  more  important  the  ob- 
jets are  to  which  tliey  refer,  the  further  they 
are  removed  from  our  original  conceptions,  the 
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more  do  they  become  disfigured  by  ihcfe  incor- 
re6t  relations  that  we  have  traced  between  them. 

In  faft,  amid  the  vaft  variety  of  produ6lions 
and  phenomena  with  which  the  univerle  abounds, 
the  human  mind  is  eager  to  clals  them,  or  to  dif- 
cover  analogies  by  which  they  may  be  connefted. 
Now,  it  is,  in  &  manner,  impoffible  not  to  find 
Ibme  common  charafteriftic  marks,  even  amons 
objefi-s  that  differ  moft  efientially  from  each  other: 
of  courfe,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognife  them  among 
objecls  that  exhibit  fome  features  of  true  fmiili- 
tnde,  but  which  reiemble  each  other  only  in  cer- 
tain points,  either  of  little  importance,  or  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  end  that  we  propofe  to  our- 
lelves  from  their  conneclion. 

The  diffeient  bodies  that  prefent  themfelvcs  to 
view  are  governed  by  peculiar  laws,  which  enable 
us  to  diftinguifli  and  arrange  them. — iSome  among 
them  which  difcover  no  traces  of  organization,  no 
lign  of  automatical  movement  relulting  from  their 
peculiar  conformation,  follow  the  general  motion 
of  the  univerle,'  and  are  lubjeôled  to  the  common 
law  of  attraclion,  whicii  we  regard  in  this  cafe  as 
alone  afting  upon  them. 

Other  bodies  equally  inert  in  appearance  are 
found,  hov^evcr,  combined  in  a  regular  order  which 
we  obferve  with  altonilhnjent  ;  but  which  fcience 
has  found  means  to  fubjecl  to  calculation,  and 
.-^vliich  art  can  imitate  and  reproduce.  Of  this  de- 
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fcription  are  faits  and  cryftals,  and  various  mineral 
fubftances,  not  comprehended  under  either  of 
thefe  heads.  Bodies,  in  this  ftate,  which  we  may 
regard  as  a  fécond  gradation  of  exiftence,  are  im- 
preffed  by  the  peculiar  laAA  s  that  govern  them, 
with  certain  uniform  charafteriftics  by  which  they 
may  be  diftinguifhed. 

On  the  furface  of  the  earth  that  we  inhabit, 
and  around  us,  as  if  to  anticipate  our  wants,  grow 
thofé  innumerable  families  of  plants,  the  afpeft  of 
which  ferves  to  charm  the  eye,  while  their  various 
products  fupply  us  with  food,  clothing,  lodging, 
and;  the  means  of  employing  fire  for  the  common 
purpofes  of  life,  and  of  thus  procuring  a  variety 
of  additional  enjoyments.  When  we  examine 
them  attentively,  their  forms  and  qualities  appear, 
no  doubt,  to  be  widely  different:  yet  certain  com- 
mon properties  and  general  modes  of  exiftence 
conneft  them  ;  and  the  abridged  defcriptions  that 
exprefs  thefe  properties  and  modes  of  exiftence, 
give  the  diftinguifhing  charaéler  of  what  we  term 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom  ;  which  forms  the  - third 
gradation  of  exiftence. 

An  organization  more  or  lefs  perféâl,  a  fenfibi- 
lity  more  or  lefs  exquilitc,  ferve  to  diftinguilk  ani- 
mals from  each  other:  but  all  of  them  feel,  and 
all  are  organized  fo  as  to  receive  thofe  fenfations 
.which  are  fuitable  to  their  deftination.  Some  re- 
main ftationary  in  the  place  which  chance  affigns 
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them,  and  forjn  only  a  fort  of  living  plants. 
Others  are  endowed  with  locomotive  power,  and 
may  difplay  their  activity  and  faiisfy  their  wants 
in  different  parts  of  the  earth  or  ocean.  Thefe 
latter  polTefs,  in  fome  meafure,  a  higher  degree 
of  animal  life  ;  for  this  fmgle  circumftance  multi- 
plies both  their  defires  and  the  means  of  gratifying 
them.  All  thefe  heings,  fo  different  from  each  other, 
are  found  to  polTeis  a  common  faculty,  capable 
of  refinement,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  orlefs 
delicacy  of  the  organs  by  which  it  is  exercifed, 
and  of  enlargement,  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
or  lefs  numUcr  ol'  the  objects  to  which  the  appe- 
tites of  the  individual  or  fpecies  are  directed  ;  but 
which,  however,  eftabliflies  a  general  connexion 
between  all  fenfitive  beings,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
feparates  them  by  a  diftincl  line  of  demarcation 
from  all  thofe  not  endowed  with  feeling. 

This  conftitutes  the  fourth  and  laft  gradation  of 
exiftence,  at  leaft  with  refpeêl  to  us,  who  do  not 
behold,  and  who  confequently  cannot  figure  to 
ourfelves,  any  fyftem  of  more  complicated  orga- 
nization from  which  new  properties  might  refult. 
Accordingly,  we  are  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
attributing  the  qualities  of  the  beings  known  to  us 
from  obfervation,  to  thofe  which  our  imagination 
pictures  to  itfelf,  as  placed  in  other  worlds  refem- 
bling  our  own,  or  diffufed,  like  a  vivifying  power, 
through  all  the  infinity  of  fpace. 

To 
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To  thefe  different  laws,  which  govern  all  the 
beings  with  which  man  is  acquainted,  we  muft  add 
thole  of  the  decompofition  of  bodies,  either  as 
produced  by  nature,  or  imitated  by  art,  or  of 
which  invention  fupplies  the  means; — laws,  which, 
no  doubt,  comprehend  all  thole  relating  to  the  ^ 
refults,  or  to  the  new  lubftances  obtained  by  this 
decompofition. 

It  is  far  from  improbable,  that  the  new  bodies 
and  properties  produced  in  thefe  laft-mentioned 
inltances,  might,  according  to  the  invariable  laws 
of  matter,  be  referred  to  fome  one  or  other  of  the 
four  preceding  gradations  of  exiftence  ;  and  we 
may  hope  to  be  able  one  day  to  affign  them  their 
proper  place.  But  feveral  important  queftions 
lïïuft  be  firft  refolved,  and,  perhaps,  fome  great 
difcovery  muft  have  furnifiied  us  with  new  inftru- 
ments  of  chemical  refearch,  before  we  fliall  be 
able  to  refer  the  phenomena  of  the  compofition 
and  decompofition  of  bodies  to  the  generallaws  of 
phyfics. 

Thus,  from  inanimate  to  animated  matter,  from 
the  inert  clod  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  the 
being  who  feels,  and  who  becomes  fufceptible  of 
moral  affeétions  and  of  thought,  every  thing  is 
linked  and  connefted  together  :  but  the  lines  of 
feparation  feem  to  be  traced  by  Nature  herfelf  ; 
and  i'yftematical  arrangement,  while  it  determines 
them,  only  confirms  the  real  diftinftions,  that  may 
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be  obferved  to  fubfift  between  the  majority  of  the 
objects  which  they  leparate. 

We  mult,  however,  remark,  that  the  diftinclive 
characters  of  each  clafs  are  found  to  apply,  in  fome 
reipe6ls,  to  the  clafs  that  immediately  precedes  or 
follows  it...; '  Thus,  cryftallizable  bodies  exhibit 
phenomena  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  which  are 
perfectly  diftinQ  from  thofe  of  irregular  mafles  of 
matter;  but  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  fuhjefted 
to  the  general  laws  of  phyfics  by  their  properties 
of  extenfion,  gravity,  ^c.  V ege tables,  on  the  other 
hand,  feem  to  refemble  the  ciafs  of  cryftallizable 
bodies,  in  feveral  particulars,  while,  in  others, 
they  approach  to  the  nature  of  living  and  fen- 
fitive  beings  ;  and  the  latter,  while  they  rife  by 
degrees  to  the  utmoft  perfection  of  then'  clafs,  can 
fcarcely  be  diftinguiihed,  in  their  inferior  fpecies, 
from  fome  of  the  vegetable  tribe.  :  j  .  . 

In  the  clafs  of  animals,  and,  particularly,'  in 
the  human  fpecies  which  is  placed  at  their  head, 
we  obferve  a  feries  of  phenomena  common  to  all 
the  other  claffes. 

Some  operations  of  the  animal  economy  are  to 
\be  referred,  at  leaft,  in  certain  points  of  view,  to 
the  laws  of  fimple  mechanics;  while  others  are 
the  neceffary  confequence  of  the  particular  ftruc- 
ture  and  mutual  relations  of  the  organs  :  there  are 
.  fome,  too,  that  refult  from  the  laws  to  which 
fluids  are  ful>je6led  in  a  givea  apparatus  of  tubes; 
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others  that  are  purely  chemical  ;  and  others,  in 
fine,  that  are  to  be  exclulively  referred  to  the  fen- 
fibility  of  the  fyftem. 

In  locomotion,  and  in  all  the  actions  that  con- 
cur to  produce  it,  the  power  of  the  mufcles  is 
exerted  in  the  fame  manner,  and  according  to 
the  fame  laws,  as  that  of  different  forts  of  levers, 
which  they  refemble  in  feveral  particulars  ;  and 
its  operation  is  eftimated  in  the  fame  M'ay  as  that 
of  any  other  moving  power,  provided  the  circum- 
ftances  of  tl,iis  operation,  the  nature  of  the  rehft- 
ance,  and  the  weight  to  be  raifed,  be  well  known. 
The  formation  of  the  bones,  and  of  fome  morbid 
concretions,  feems  to  be  referable  to  the  procefs 
of  cryllallization,  if  we  take  this  word  in  its  moft 
general  and  extenfive  meaning. 

It  is  not  without  fome  appearance  of  reafon, 
that  the  moft  attentive  oblervers  have  applied  the 
term  fiuigus  {végétation  charnue)  to  certain  ani- 
mal excrefeences,  devoid  of  fenfibility,  Avhich 
feem  to  be  engendered  and  nouriftied  in  living 
bodies  after  the  manner  of  parifitical  plants. 
Some,  even,  have  regarded  the  formation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  fetus  m  utero,  as  a  fort  of  vegeta- 
tion, it  being  fupported  by  the  juices  which  it  im- 
bibes by  its  roots,  or  the  veins  of  the  placenta,  till 
more  enlarged  and  varied  wants  have  developed 
its  appetites,  its  taftes,  and  its  paffions.  It  only 
becomes,  tliey  affirm,  a  real  animal,  when  it  expe- 
riences 
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riences  diftinél  defires  ;  when  it  is  capable  of 
combining  the  fenfations  that  depend  upon 
thelb  defires  themlelves,  or  upon  the  means  of 
fatisfying  them  ;  when  it  thinks,  judges,  wills  : 
till  this  takes  place,  its  whole  exiftence  is  limited' 
to  the  inftinft  that  renders  the  application  of  the 
nutritive  juices  neceflary.  Although  in  this  in- 
ftance,  the  analogy  is,  no  doubt,  too  far  {trained, 
yet  it  is  not  altogether  unreafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  this  firft  ftage  of  animal  life  refembles,  in 
many  refpeôts,  the  permanent  ftate  of  vegetable 
exiftence. 

To  conclude  :  certain  decompofitions  that  are 
conftantly  taking  place  in  the  animal  economy; 
the  difengagement  or  formation  of  certain  aeriform 
fluids  ;  the  neutralization  of  certain  fubftances 
and  the  effervefcences  that  accompany  it;  the 
mode  in  which  the  food  and  different  combina- 
tions of  medicines  operate  ;  all  thefe  phenomena, 
I  repeat,  really  belong  to  chemiftry  ;  and  although, 
in  general,  they  feldom  take  place  but  in  the  fto- 
mach  and  inteftinal  canal,  or  in  certain  parts 
which  receive,  either  from  nature  or  accident,  only 
a  fmall  degree  of  vital  energy,  yet  they  have 
ferved  to  fuggeft  feveral  ufeful  views  to  practi- 
tioners, but  not  (hitherto  at  leaft)  to  furnilh  a 
folid  bafis  for  the  principles  of  a  chemical  fyf- 
tem  of  medicine. 
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Thefe  obfervations  ferve  for  anfwer  to  the  firft 
queftion  which  we  have  fuggefted.  The  different 
characters  that  are  blended  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  animal  economy  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  explain,  and  even,  perhaps,  in  fome  mea- 
fure  to  apologize  for  the  prevalence  of  fo  many 
hypothetical  opinions  which  might  all  claim  the 
teftimony  of  fome  fa6ts  in  their  favour*.  For 
mankind  have  not  erred  fo  frequently,  and  in  fo 
fatal  a  manner,  without  being  able  to  colour  their 
errors  with  fome  plaufible  pretexts.  The  moli 
abfurd  opinions  commonly  fpring  from  the  abufe 
of  a  few  incontrovertible  fafts  ;  and  the  grolfeft 
errors  frequently  depend  upon  certain  acknow- 
ledged truths,  to  which  a  ftrained  meaning  has 
been  given,  and  of  which  ân  improper  application 
has  been  made. 

With  refpeêt  to  the  latter  queftion,  or  the  in- 
quiry, how  it  happens,  that  very  erroneous  theo- 
rifts  have  frequently  proved  very  Ikilful  practition- 
ers, the  aufwer  is  alfo  to  be  deduced  from  the 
nature  of  the  fubjefts  which  the  fcience  of  medi- 
cine embraces,  and  from  the  method  of  procedure 
which  is  moft  familiar  to  our  mind.  Perhaps,  too, 
this  remarkable  phenomenon  may  be  referred  to 
certain  habits  of  philofophical  reafoning,  which 

*  Hence  the  obfervation  of  the  ancients,  that  the  human 
body  is,  as  it  were,  a  world  in  miniature,  which  affords  fpeci^ 
mens  or  models  of  all  that  pafles  in  the  great  world, 
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thofe  phyficians,  who  are  endowed  with  any  por- 
tion of  good  fenfe,  are,  if  we  may  ufe  the  ex- 
preffion,  compelled  to  contrail  in  the  pra6tice  of 
their  art  : — habits  which  may  be  obferved  in  men 
of  very  inferior  talents  in  other  refpe6ts,  and 
which  are  felt  to  be  ufeful  even  by  thofe  whofe 
imagination  has  been  moft  egregioufly  deluded. 
In  faft,  it  feems  fcarcely  poflible  to  be  conftantly 
engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  animated  na- 
ture in  all  its  different  points  of  view;  to  behold 
the  production  of  fo  many  phenomena  ;  to  invef- 
tigate  the  nature  of  the  phyfical  and  moral  con- 
ftitution,  in  its  tranfitions  from  health  to  difeafe, 
from  life  to  death,  Mithout  acquiring  more  juft 
ideas  of  the  nature  of  man,  of  his  faculties,  of 
their  employment,  and  of  the  true  end  of  his 
exiftence.  In  ftudying  with  attention  all  the  cha- 
fafteriftic  features  that  diftinguilli  his  different 
conditions,  how  many  obfervations  occur,  which 
afterwards  oppofe  an  infurmountable  barrier  to 
the  inroads  of  prejudice!  How  many  interefting 
objects  prefent  themfelves  for  the  gratification  of 
our  curiofity,  which  is  both  quickened  and  regu- 
lated by  their  contemplation  !  How  many  views 
unfold  themfelves,  that  ftiow  men  and  things  as 
they  are,  to  the  leaft  penetrating  obferver  I 

In  the  firft  place,  every  difeafe,  when  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  problem  that  we  endeavour  to 
folve,  or  of  an  enigma  that  we  attempt  to  ex- 
plain, ' 
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plain,  contains,  no  doubt;,  witiiin  itfelf,  the  data 
of  its  method  of  cure.    Thefe  data  confift  in  the 
chara6ter,  number,  and  reciprocal  influence  of 
its  fymptoms.     In   order,  therefore,  to  attain 
the  greateit  degree  of  certainty,  facility,  and  rea- 
dinefs,   this  method  fliould  bear  a  ftriâ;  refer- 
ence to  them.    We  muft  not,  however,  imagine, 
as  I  have  elfevvhere  obferved  *,  that  we  can  effect 
a  cure  only  by  a  fmgle  plan  of  treatment.  In 
all  probability,  there  is  one  for  each  particular 
cafe,  which  IS  preferable  to  all  others;  and  the 
Ikilliof  the  true  phyfician  is  Ihewn  by  approaching 
as  near  to  it  as  the  nature  of  things  and  the 
imperfections  of  our  intellectual   powers  will 
permit  :    but  different,    or  even  contrary  me- 
thods,  at  leaft  according  to  common  opinion, 
may  conduft.  us  to  the  fame  end,  that  is,  to  the 
cure:  and,  as  it  is  almolt  always  impoffible  to 
eflimate  the  dangers  of  the  plan  which  has  been 
purfued  with  fuccefs,  the  phyfician  and  the  pa- 
tient-remain  in  general  conv^inced,  that  it  is  the 
moft  perfe6l  one.    I  have  alfo  fhewn,  that  there 
-are  not  fo  many  inconveniences  attending  this 
mode  of  thinking  and  judging,  as  one,  at  firft 
fight,  might  be  led  to  fuppofe. 

Secondly,  feveral  able  praclitioners,  fuch  as 
Sydenham,  although  under  the  intluence  of  erro- 

*  See  the  work,  entitled,  "  On  the  degree  of  certainty 
to  be  afcribed  to  JMedicine.",  • 

neous 
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neous  theories,  had  yet  the  prudence  to  make 
no  dangerous  application  of  them.  At  the  fame 
time  that  they  confided  in  their  jaftnefs,  they  did 
not  go  beyond  the  facts  which  had  fuggefted  them  ; 
and  in  their  treatment  of  difeafes  they  never  re- 
garded them  as  certain  rules  for  procedure  in 
new  and  unprecedented  cafes.  Hence,  their  fyf- 
tematic  errors  were  attended  with  fcarcely  any 
bad  pra6lical  confequences.  They  conducted 
themfelves  nearly  in  the  fame  way  as  they  would 
have  done,  if  they  had  adopted  no  hypothefis 
whatever  refpeêling  the  principles  of  their  art. 

In  fa6l,  between  the  rational  empiric  who  does 
not  go  beyond  the  reafonings  direftly  deducible 
from  obfervation,  and  the  theorift  who  applies 
his  fpeculations  only  to  phenomena  fimilar  in 
every  refpeSt  to  thofe  upon  the  accurate  analyfis 
of  which  he  has  founded  it,  there  is  really  no  dif- 
ference. Both  placed  in  fimilar  circumftances 
would  follow  precifely  the  fame  plan;  that  is,  the 
plan  which  experience  had  Ihewn  them  to  be 
ufeful  :  and  if,  after  all,  their  pra8ice  Ihould 
differ,  this  would  not  happen,  on  account  of 
theory  being  adopted  by  the  one  phyfician,  and 
rejefted  by  the  other;  but  folely  in  confequence 
of  the  diverfity  of  the  curative  methods  which 
had  guided  their  experiments.  Thus,  the  errors 
of  the  theorift,  who  would  cautioufly  confine 
himfelf  within  thefe  limits,  would  be  errors  only 

for 
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for  the  perfons  M'ho  might  think  proper  to  adopt 
them  Hïter  him  ;  and  who,  not  being  a6tuated 
by  the  fame  views,  could  fcarcely  be  expected 
to  reftricl,  in  a  proper  manner,  the  practi- 
cal application  of  his  principles.  For  the  fol- 
lowers of  a  feôt  arc  always  much  more  inclined 
than  the  inventors  themfelves  to  pufh  their  fyf- 
tematic  opinions  to  the  moft  abfurd  extreme. 
Leibnitz,  in  the  fociety  of  his  intimate  friends, 
ufed  fometimes  to  laugh  at  his  7nonads  snad pre-ejia- 
blijhed  harmony.  Wolff,  on  the  contrary,  was 
very  far  from  laughing  at  them.  Stahl  ridiculed 
pretty  freely  the  ill-judged  applications,  that  fe- 
veral  of  difciples  had  made  of  his  fyftem  ;  and 
admired  them  for  being  more  complete  Stahlians 
than  himfelf  To  them,  however,  nothing  was  more 
galling  than  the  jefts  of  their  mafter,  which  hurt 
their  feelings,  but  did  not  abate  their  faith:  and 
they  pioufly  endeavoured  to  conceal  them,  as  the 
children  of  Noah  went  backward  to  cover  the 
nakednefs  of  their  fatheiv 
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SECTION  XT. 

Mas  the  Application  of  a  more  rigorous  Philo- 
Jophical  Method  to  Medicine  tended  fo  deprive 
the  Sciençe  of  any  real  Advantages  f 

Such  is  the  progrefs  which  the  philofophy  of 
medicine  has  made.  It  has  overthrown  the  greater 
part  of  the  theories  that  prevailed,  and  caft  a 
degree  of  ridicule  upon  the  reft;  and  the  ob- 
fervations,  or  fafts  relating  to  each  branch  of  the 
art,  are,  in  a  manner,  all  that  has  furvived  this 
general  convulfion. 

But,  by  defining  the  province  of  medicine,  and 
reducing  it  apparently  within  very  narrow  limits, 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  queftioried,  whether  the  em- 
ployment of  philofophical  methods  h3.ve  not  in- 
jured the  interefts  of  the  fcience  itfelf:  whether 
paft  opinions  have  not  been  cenfured  from  pride, 
rejected  from  vanity,  or  fupprefled  from  difguft  : 
and  whether  this  great  revolution,  like  the  majo- 
rity of  thofe  which  have  preceded  it,  may  not  pro- 
ceed entirely  from  the  reillefs  love  of  novelty, 
the  ignoble  defire  of  annihili^ng  the  labours  of 
our  predeceffors,  and  that  turbulent  fpirit  of  ac- 
tivity which  is  inceifantly  leading  men  to  inno- 
vations in  the  general  conduct  of  affairs. 

But 
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j[3ut  it  is  furely  very  abfurd,  to  regard  the 
reform  of  fcience  as  an  injury  done  to  faience 
itfelf,  and  the  rejeélion  of  hypothefis,  as  a  fub- 
verfion  of  principle.  General  views  ftiould  be 
deduced  from  fa6ls.  If  they  flow  naturally  from 
the  latter,  we  lhall  be  able  to  recognife  their 
propriety  as  well  as  thofe  who  firfl;  drew  them 
from  thefe  fa6ls  :  and  we  fliall  be  the  more  fure 
of  their  juftnefs,  as  no  private  intereft  leads  us  to 
prefer  one  opinion  to  another  ;  and  as  we  are 
dl  ,  /ed  to  receive  the  views  which  may  after- 
wards occur,  and  of  which  we  are  ignorant, 
with  the  fame  eagernefs  that  we  adopt  thofe 
which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  our  pre- 
deceffors.  In  the  prefent  age,  it  is  no  longer 
in  the  defence  of  this  or  that  opinion,  that 
men  of  learning  fuppofe  their  glory  to  conlift  : — ■ 
but  in  giving  proofs  of  good  lenfe,  in  ardently 
fearching  after  truth,  and  in  frankly  acknowledg- 
ing their  miltakes.  To  have  arrived  at  this  point, 
is  to  have  made  no  fmall  progrefs  in  knowledge. 

Meq  of  true  philofophy,  employed,  as  they 
are,  in  augmenting  and  confirming  the  real  en- 
joyments of  life,  are  always,  beforehand,  perfeétly 
indifferent  about  the  refults  of  their  inquiries. 
For  of  what  confeqfience  can  it  be  to  them,  whe- 
ther or  not  thefe  refults  accord  with  received 
opinions?  Their  fole  care  is  to  afcertain  their 
correftnefs;  and  this  difpofition  of  mind  is  ftill 

R  â  further 
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farther  ftrengthened  by  the  chara6ler  of  the  pre- 
vailing methods  of  refearch,  which,  far  from  fa- 
vouring the  pretenfîons  of  vanity,  are  daily  abridg- 
ing its  influence,  by  reducing  the  greater  part  of 
the  ftudies  from  which  focïety  derives  moft  honour 
and  advantage  to  proceffes  little  more  than  me- 
chanical. 

Defcartes,  when  he  projefted  the  reform  of 
opinions,  required,  as  an  indifpenfable  prelimi- 
nary, that  all  thofe  which  were  already  current, 
ihould  be  confidered  as  non-exiftent.  He  waside- 
'firous  that  their  foundnefs  fliould  be  determined 
by  a  new  examination;  and  was  even  anxious 
that  this  examination  ihould  be  more  fevere  than 
i>efore,  as  the  habit  of  believing  is  with  us  ge- 
nerally equivalent  to  demonftration.  The  weak 
minds  of  the  age  were  alarmed  at  this  plan  of 
reform.  They  imagined,  that  nothing  fliort  of 
the  fubverlion  of  the  foundations  of  human  rea- 
fon  was  aimed  at.  A  very  vain  alarm,  it  muft 
be  confeffed,  as  if  the  difcuffion  of  fuch  a  quef- 
tion  could  have  been  a  juft  obje6l  of  dread  to 
any  thing  but  error  !  and  as  if  truth  did  not  al- 
ways appear  more  pure  and  attractive,  after  fuch 
an  enquiry  !  It  is  its  imperfeét  inveftigation 
alone,  that  deranges  our  ideas,  and  caufes  the 
mind  to  waver  inceffantly  between  fcepticifm  and 
dogmatifm.  A  good  analytical  method  preventjs 
us,  it  is  true,  from  purfuing  many  ufeless  re- 

fearches  ; 
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fearches  ;  for,  with  the  light  which  it  affords,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  diftinguilhing  thofe  fubje€is 
which  we  ihail  never  be  able  to  elucidate  by  our 
inquiries  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  places  in 
a  clearer  point  of  view  the  truths  which  we  ob- 
tain, and  impreffes  them  more  firmly  on  the 
mind  ;  and  it  is  by  fuch  a  method  alone,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  anticipate  the  means,  by  w'hich 
future  difcoveries  may  be  made  and  confirmed. 

In  medicine,  as  in  other  fciences,.  by  repeat- 
ing the  examination  of  fa6ls  and  opinions,  we  not 
only  do  not  rifk  the  lofs  of  any  known  truths, 
but  we  necelTarily  difcover  many  more  that  are 
involved  in  the  obfervations  already  made,  and 
the  exiftence  of  which  we,  perhaps,  did  not  even 
fufpeCl.  The  real  treafures  of  fcience  confift  in 
permanent  and  univerfally  acknowledged  truths, 
and  not  in  the  pomp  and  parade  of  fyftems  ;  and 
are  to  be  efi;imated  by  the  accuracy,  and  not  by  the 
number  or  apparent  extenfivenefs  of  our  ideas. 
Even,  when  the  methods  of  inveftigation  are  per- 

-  fe6lly  fure,  we  cannot  too  frequently  repeat  their 
application  to  the  fame  objects.    It  is  in  this  way 

'  that  our  acquirements  gradually  become  more 
corre6t  : — and  nothing,  certainly,  would  be  more 
ufeful,  than  the  oc'cafional  revifal  of  thofe  parti- 
culars of  our  knowledge  even,  which  leave  no 
traces  of  uncertainty  in  the  mind. 
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SECTION  XII. 

TVhat  remains  to  be  dont  for  promoting  the  Re-  ■ 
form  of  Medical  Science? 

But  in  what  manner  are  we  to  proceed  in  me- 
dicine with  this  revil'al  of  our  acquirements,  or 
rather  (fuppofing  it  to  take  place  at  a  time  when 
all  conjeélural  fyftems  ftiall  be  irrevocably  baniflied 
from  the  fcience)  in  what  manner  are  we  to  re- 
organize that  mafs  of  obfervationsand  experiments^ 
of  which  thefe  fyilems  fucceffively  formed  the 
bafis,  or  centre  of  union,  but  which  now  remain 
Icattered  and  deprived  of  any  common  tie? 

All  the  fciences  of  obfervation  are  compofed 
of  faâs,  and  each  is  diftinguiftied  by  the  gene- 
ral nature  of  thofe  that  belong  to  it.  Human 
induftry  obferves  and  collects  thefe  fa61s,  and  at 
times  produces  them  by  art  :  and  reafoning  con- 
ne6ts  them,  fometimes,  according  to  the  order  in 
which  they  prefent  themfelves,  at  other  times, 
according  to  the  order  which  ieems  beft  calculated 
for  diftinguifliing  their  different  relations.^  It  claffes 
them,  unites  them,  or  contrafts  them,  and  deter- 
mines their  general  or  paiticular  relations,  ac- 
cording to  their  immediate  importance,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  confequences  that 

flow 
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flow  from  thefe  relations,  and  of  the  fubfequent 
views  which  they  fuggeft. 

Such  is  the  progrel's  of  the  mind,  when  we 
proceed  in  the  proper  path  ;  and  fuch  is  the  path 
which  we  muft  always  endeavour  to  follow.  The 
theoretic  branch  of  a  fcience,  therefore,  fliould 
confift  of  the  mere  expolition  of  the  conne6lion, 
claffification,  and  relations  of  all  the  fa6ls  of 
Ivhich  this  fcience  is  compofed  :  it  ihould  form, 
as  it  were,  their  fummary.  If  theory  be  not 
ftricliy  confined  within  thefe  narrow  limits,  it  is 
no  longer  a  fyfternatic  view  of  real  objefts,  that 
it  prel'ents  ;  but  an  afTemblage  of  refults  uncon- 
nefted  with  fafts,  and  of  vain  illufions  altogether 
devoid  of  foundation. 

When  we  take  a  general  furvey  of  the  obser- 
vations in  medicine  that  have  been  colle6ted, 
down  to  the  prefent  time,  the  mind  finds  itfelf 
loft  in  their  number  and  diverfity.  What,  then, 
remains  to  be  done?  Unqueftionabiy  that  which  a 
perfon  does  who  is  placed  amid  a  number  of  con- 
fufed  objefts,  and  who  is  charged  with  the  talk  of* 
claffing  and  diftinguifliing  them,  by  fhewing,  in 
the  very  order  of  their  diftribution,  the  relations 
that  may  be  obferved  to  fubfilt  between  them. 

In  the  firft  place,  this  perfon  would  mark  the 
principal  chara6leriftic  differences,  thofe  which 
are  the  moft  indifputable,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  moft  eafy  of  obfervation  ;  and  thefe  would 

R  4  afford 
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afford  him  the  firft  means  of  divilion.  After- 
wards, he  would  return  to  each  of  thefe  general 
clalTes,  and  by  confidering  more  attentively  the 
objeéts  which  they  comprehend,  he  would  per- 
ceive fome  other  differences  among  them,  lefs  ob- 
vious, but  at  the  fame  time  fufificientlv  diftinft  : 
which  would  ferve  him  for  the  grounds  of  his  fe- 
condary  divifions.  Thus,  he  would  gradually 
proceed,  claffmg,  dividing,  and  fubdividing,  till 
he  had  affigned  to  every  object  its  appropriate 
place. 

It  is,  however,  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  this 
place  may  be  very  different  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  end  we  propofe  to  ourfelves  from 
fuch  a  claffification.  The  fame  objefts  are  not 
regarded  in  the  fame  point  of  view  in  all  the 
different  fciences  :  in  each,  therefore,  they  may 
be  found  to  poffefs,  and,  in  reality,  they  do  pof- 
fefs,  among  themfelves,  various  fpecific  relations; 
and,  confequently,  although  the  general  method 
of  claffification  be  always  the  fame,  each  parti- 
cular claffification  muft  prefent  differences  in  the 
,  order  and  connection  of  the  objeCts. 

To  give  an  account  of  this  order  and  connec- 
tion ;  to  explain  and  develope  its  principles  ;  to 
point  out  all  the  relations  of  the  objefts  or  fa6ts 
comprifed  in  the  fyftem  ;  to  deduce  from  thefe 
relations  all  the  confequences  that  may  be  dire6tly 
obtained  from  them  ; — fuch  has  been  the  objed 

of 
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of  the  labours  of  a  few  enlightened  men  in  dif- 
ferent departir«2nts  of  human  knowledge;  and  fuch 
is  the  fum  of  what  remains  to  be  accompliihed  in 
medicine.  In  this  manner,  the  fciences,"  or,  at 
leaft,  the  .  works  calculated  to  exhibit  the  moft 
faithful  piélure  of  them,  would  be  reduced,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  complete  and  well  digefted  coi- 
îe6tions  of  obfervations  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
to  fhort  theoretic  exportions,  in  which  mention 
would  be  made,  in  the  firft  place,  of  the  defiga 
with>  which  thefe  colleftions  were,  and  ought  to 
be,  formed  ;  and,  fecondly,  of  the  direct  con- 
clulions  that  may  be  drawn  from  I  he  different  ob- 
fervations they  contain. 

Pringle  ufed  to  obferve,  that,  from  the  Greeks 
down  to  the  prefent  time,  medicine  was  a  fcience 
in  which  there  was  a  great  deal  of  realoning  upon 
a  fmall  number  of  faéts  ;  and  that  in  future,  oa 
the  contrary,  there  ought  to  be  little  reafoning 
Upon  a  great  number  of  facts.  According  to  this 
method  of  reforming  our  fcience,  the  only  one  of 
which  it  is  yet  lufceptible,  the  willi  of  lliis  refpec- 
table  empiric  would  be  realized.  W  e  mult  have 
no  more  hypothetical  views,  no  more  tanciful.fyf- 
tems  :  for  it  cannot  be  expected,  that  thofe  tlie- 
oretical  opinions,  whicli  are  not  the  evident  and 
incontrovertible  refult  of  obiervations  and  expe- 
riments, will  be  retamed  in  conjunôtiop  with  tha 
fyfteinatic  expolition  of  thefe  obfervations  and  ex- 
'  ,  periments. 
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periments.  Befiides,  would  not  this  rejection  prove 
%he  means  of  reftoring  and  eltablidiing  harmony 
between  the  two  principal  lefts  which  have  di- 
vided the  medical  world  from  its  infancy?  Would 
not  the  more  dilcerning  minds  of  both  parties  re- 
cognife,  in  fuch  an  expofition,  every  thing  which 
they  agree  in  requiring  in  a  good  fyftem,  and 
none  of  -thofe  faults  of  which  they  mutually  ac- 
Cufe  each  other  ? 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objefted,  that  this  would 
be,  in  fome  meafure,  to  clip  the  wings  of  ge- 
nius, and  to  reduce  it  to  the  fervile  eniployment 
of  imitator,  or  compofer  of  dry  and  unintereft- 
ing  tables  ?  But,  in  the  firft  place,  I  am  doubt- 
ful, whether  in  thofe  fciences  which  moft  efpeci- 
ally  require  attention  and  accuracy,  it  be  fo  re- 
quifite  to  give  what  is  termed  wings  to  genius,  or 
whether,  as  has  been  obferved  by  a  man  *  who 
can  hardly  be  accufed  of  timidity,  il  would  not 
be  better  to  add  lead  to  its  feet  ? 

Befides,  we  may  be  afiured,  that  genius  and 
zeal  will  find  fufficient  fcope  for  exertion  in  the 
accomplifhment  of  this  great  reform;  or,  rather, 
the  career  which  is  opened  before  them  is  en- 
tirely new,  and,  in  a  mannisr,  unlimited  ;  and,  af- 
terwards, it  will  be  almoft  impoffible  to  fall  into 
any  very  dangerous  miflakes.    Twenty  or  thirty 


*  Lord  Bacon. 
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years  would  now  be  fufficient  for  verifying  the  ob- 
fervations  that  have  been  colleéled,  (except,  per- 
haps, thofe  which  relate  to  epidemical  difeafes)  : 
the  fame  fpace  of  time  would  fuffice  for  the  repe- 
tition of  all  the  diffjerent  experiments  that  have 
been  made,  and  for  confirming  the  accuracy  of 
the  refults. 

After  this  firft  talk  fljall  have  been  accom- 
plilhed,  it  will  only  remain  to  improve  the  prac- 
tical methods.    They  will  already  have  received 
many  important  improvements  from  thefe  Ob'- 
fervations  and  experiments  themfelves.    In  the 
courfe  of  time,  they  will  derive,  from  philofo- 
phy,   all  the  exaftnefs  of  which  they  are  fuf- 
ceptjble.    All  the  interefting  problems  will  at 
length  be  folved  ;  and  medicine  will  be  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  other  fciences,  in  point  of 
certainty  ;  fuperior  as  it  is,  perhaps,  to  all  of 
them,  from  the  fubjeft  of  its  ftudies,  and  from 
the  high  importance  of  the  different  ends  which  it 
has  in  view. 
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SECTION  XIII. 

A  more  detailed  Expofition  of  the  Procejfes  of 
Philofophical  Analyjis,  as  applied  to  Medi- 
cine. 

But  the  mode  of  applying  the  method  of  phi- 
lofophical analyfis  to  obje6ls  fo  numerous  and  fo 
various,  as  thofe  which  medicine  embraces,  can- 
not be  fufficiently  illuftrated,  by  fo  general  a  view 
of  the  fubjeâ;  :  it  may,  therefore,  be  neceffary  to 
enter  into  fome  further  details. 

To  whatever  branch  of  inquiry  it  be  applied, 
the  analytical  method  is  always  fundamentally 
the  fame.  However,  as  we  may  confider  the  ob- 
jets of  refearch  under  different  points  of  view, 
and  may  confequently  difcover  relations  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  among  them,  the  proceffes  by  which 
we  recognife  thefe  relations  prefent  certain  dif- 
ferences connected  with  the  nature  of  our  re- 
fearches,  the  end  to  which  tjiey  are  dire6ted,  and 
the  charafter  of  the  ideas  which  they  tend  to 
fuggeft.  Thus,  for  example,  we  may  confider  a 
body  merely  with  refpeèl  to  its  magnitude,  to  its 
form,  to  the  reciprocal  relations  of  its  different 
parts,  to  its  fituation  with  regard  to  one  or  feveral 
other  bodies,  and  to  the  natural  analogies  or  dif- 
ferences 
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ferences  between  them.  The  'objeCl  of  the  ana- 
lytical method,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is  merely  to  de- 
fcribe  this  body  with  exadnefs,  and  to  affign  to 
it  the  place  it  Ihould  occupy,  in  relation  to  the 
objefts  which  we  view  in  conjunction  with  it. — 
This,  therefore,  may  be  called  the  defcriptivc 
method  ef  invejiigation. 

If  our  inquiries  be  not  confined  to  thefe  ex- 
ternal qualities,  to  thefe  relations  of  place  ;  if  we 
be  defirous  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ele- 
ments of  which  any  body  is  compofed  ;  that  is, 
with  thofe  particles  of  matter,  by  thé  intimate 
union  of  which  it  its  formed  ;  and  if  we  féparate 
its  conftituents  in  order  to  examine  the  nature  of 
each,  or,  at  leaft,  the  charafters  by  which  they 
are  diftingùiihed  ;  the  refult  of  the  inveftigation  is 
no  longer  a  fimple  description  of  the  body.  In 
order  to  ftudy  it  in  this  point  of  view,  we  muft 
decompofe  it  ;  and,  if  we  fucceed  in  recompofmg  it, 
^or  in  combining  anew  the  different  conftituent 
parts  which  we  had  at  firit  Separated,  the  inveftiga- 
tion is  complete.    It  was  by  this  method  that  the 
modern  chemifts  were  enabled  to  accomplifh  fuch 
feats  ;  and  it  is  it  which  enfures  the  glory  and  cer- 
tainty of  their  labours.  It  maybe  termed  iht-method 
of  inveftigation  by  analyjis  and  recompojition. 

But  the  objefts  of  our  refearches  do  not  always 
prefent  themfelves  to  view  àt  one  and  the  fame 
time.    Frequently  it  is  impofïible  to  arreft  them, 
2  and 
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and  infpecl  them  for  any  length  of  time  ;  as  in  the 
cafe  of  phenomena  that  fucceed  each  other,  and 
which  may  be  fometimes  independent  of  each 
other,  and,  at  other  times,  connected  in  a  regular 
and  determinate  order.  There  are  alfo  certain 
fubjefts  of  inveftigation  that  can  be  ftudied  only 
by  the  changes  which  they  undergo  before  the 
eyes  of  the  obferver  ;  from  which  we  try  to 
difcover  the  preceding  alterations  they  have  ex- 
perienced. In  the  ftudy  of  thefe  phenomena,  our 
chief  obje6l  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  any 
relations  really  fubfift  between  them.  .  In  reviewing 
thefe  changes,  we  endeavour  to  recognife  the  pro- 
perties, with  which  the  fubjeÊls  of  them  have  been 
endowed  by  nature:  and  when  we  have  actually 
colle6led  all  the  obfervations  and  experiments 
neceflary  for  eifefting  either  of  thefe  piH'pofes,  the 
refult  is  a  fyftematic  hiftory,  in  which  the  feries 
of  fafts  relative  to  the  different  fubjefts  of  inquiry 
unfolds  itfelf  in  a  natural  order.  This  we  ftiall 
term  the  hijîorical  viethod  of  imeftigation. 

To  conclude  : — we  may  confider  not  fo  much 
the  objects  themfelves,  as  the  conceptions  which 
we  have  derived  from  them.  Thefe  conceptions 
may  be  contemjîîated  in  the  lairje  way  as  direct 
fenfations  ;  that  is,  if  they  be  fufficiently  diftinét, 
we  may  compare  them,  afcertain  their  relations, 
determine  v,  hat  new  ideas  each  of  them  comprifes, 
and  thus  deduce  a  long  feries  of  U'uths  that  natu- 
8  rally 
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rally  flow  from  them,  and  are  intimately  connect- 
ed together. 

But,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  I  repeat,  it  is  no  longer 
the  dire6l  and  material  objefts  of  our  fenfations, 
that  form  the  fubjeÊl  of  inveftigation  :  We  now 
operate  upon  the  products  of  our  own  minds,  or, 
rather,  upon  the  figns  of  thefe  products,  the  only 
means  by  which  we  can  reprefent  them  and  fubmit 
them  to  examination.    When  thefe  figns  are  well 
imagined,  when  they  exprefs  accurately,  and  limit 
with  precifion,  their  correfponding  ideas,  v/e  may 
always  afcertain  whether  each  of  them  really  in-» 
volve  but  a  fingle  idea,  or  comprehend  feveral^ 
we  trace  with  eafe  the  order  of  their  connection  • 
we  proceed  from  one  conclufion  to  another  with 
perfeét  confidence  ;  aqd  as  we  advance,  we  may 
prove  all  the  refults  by  demonllration.  Thefe  ope-^ 
ratiqns  of  the  mind  maybe  included  under  the  nam^ 
of  the  deduâive  method  of  invejtigatioti. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  analytical 
method  is  always  fundamentally  the  fame  in  all  its 
different  applications.  Of  the  truth  of  this  re- 
mark, we  npay  foon  be  convinced  by  a  more  at- 
tentive confideration  of  the  fubjeâ;. 

Condillac,  in  order  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of 
what  he  underftands  by  the  term  analyjis,  gives 
the  inftance  of  a  perfon  who  arrives,  in  the  night 
time,  at  a  country  houfe,  with  the  environs  of 

which   he   is  wholly  unacquainted.  In  the 

^  morning, 
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morning,  he  fuppofes  that  the  windows  of  the 
apartment  occupied  by  this  perfon  are  fuddenly 
opened,  and  difcover  an  extenfive  profpeft  of 
beautiful  and  diverfified  fcenery  :  but,  a  moment' 
after,  the  windows  are  clofed  ;  and  the  ftrangeris 
again  immerfed  in  total  darknefs.  He  has,  per- 
haps, taken  a  rapid  furvey  of  all  this  rich  and 
agreeable  landfcape;  but  certainly  he  can  have  ac- 
quired but  a  very  indiftinft  idea  of  the  objects  of 
which  it  is  compofed.  If,  however,  the  windows 
be  again  opened,  and  remain  fo  for  fome 
length  of  time,  our  obferver  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  renewing  his  examination  of  the  landfcape. 
After  having  received  the  firft  impreffion  of  the 
whole,  his  eye  begins  to  diftinguifli  the  feveral 
parts;  he  examines  them  Separately,  compares 
them,  and  endeavours  to  determine  their  various 
relations  ;  and  afterwards,  by  combining  them 
in  a  view  which  embraces  them  all  at  once, 
he  recompofes  the  whole  pi6lure  of  Avhich  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  had  but  a  very  vague  idea,  if  he 
had  not  begun  w  ith  fubje6ting  it  to  this  fort  of 
diffeélion.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that,  in  thefe 
fucceffive  operations,  the  aim  and  refult  of  which 
are  to  give  an  exa6l  defcription  of  the  landfcape, 
there  is  an  analy  fis  and  recompojition  of  the  fubjecl  ; 
that,  in  the  judgements  which  we  form  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  different  parts,  there  are  deductions 
of  ideas  and  certain  confequences  that  flov/  from 

them,;. 
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them  ;  finally,  that,  if  the  examination  of  the 
landfcape  be  continued  long  enough  to  admit  of 
all  its  parts  being  illuminated  in  different  ways  by 
the  fun,  we  obferve  a  feries  of  changes  in  their  ex- 
ternal appearance,  the  expoûtion  of  which  feems  to 
belong  to  the  hijtorical  method  of  imejîïgation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hiftorical  and  deduStive 
methods  exhibit,  in  the  procelTes  of  which  they 
feverally  conflit,  various  circumftances  perfectly 
analogous  or  fimilar  to  thofe  which  more  particu" 
îarly  belong  to  tlie  other  branches.  For  not  only 
.in  the  method  by  dedu6lion  may  there  be  found 
dçfcriptions  of  particular  objefts,  and  decompofi- 
tions  and  recompofitions  of  ideas  ;  but  it  fre- 
quently operates  on  refults  which  the  hiftorical 
method  of  inveftigation  is  alone  capable  of  afford- 
ing :  and  not  only  may  this  laft-mentioned  method 
prefent  different  defcriptions  and  deduélions,  but 
it  is  alio  contfnually  analyfing  and  recompofing  the 
objefts,  or  the  phenomena  and  changes,  which  it 
endeavours  to  conne6l  in  a  natural  order,  or  of 
which  it  furnilhes  correét  reprefentations. 

In  another  pafTage  of  his  works,  Condillac  gives 
rather  a  different  view  of  the  procefs  of  analyfis. 
Suppofe  we  are  defirous  to  ftudy  the  conftru6tion 
of  any  machine,  for  inftance,  of  a  watch.  Of  all 
the  different  ways  of  effefting  our  purpofe  the 
moft  fure  and  fimple  feems  to  be,  to  take  it  care- 
fully to  pieces  ;  to  obferve  attentively  the  form 
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and  other  fenfible  qualilies  of  each  wheel  or  par»'^;- 
and  aftemiards  to  put  thefe  different  parts  again 
into  their  proper  places,  after  having  duly  afcer- 
tained  their  points  of  union  or  contaft.  When 
we  have  gone  through  all  thefe  operations  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  convey  to  the  mind  an  accurate 
idea  of  each  part  in  particular,  and  of  the  whole 
machine  in  general  ;  we  may  be  faid  to  have  ac- 
quired a  proper  knowledge  of  its  conftrudion, 
and  are  able  to  eftimate,  and  even  to  foretell,  all 
its  movements. 

The  reader  will  eafily  perceive,  that  we  have 
here  deferibed  the  method  of  inveftigation  em- 
ployed in  chemiftryT— the  method  of  analyfis  and 
recompojition,  applied,  it  is  true,  to  the  different 
wheels  or  other  parts  of  a  machine,  and  not  to 
the  minute  elements  or  conftituent  principles  of  a 
body.  But  is  it  not  fufliciently  obvious,  that  it  is 
the  elements  of  a  machine,  or  the  parts  of  which 
it  coniifts,  that,  by  their  particular  ftru6lure  and 
combination,  render  it  capable  of  performing  a 
certain  feries  of  movements  ;  in  the  fame  way  that 
the  wheels  of  a  body,  confidered  in  a  chemical 
point  of  view  (that  is,  the  caufes  which  déter- 
mine its  fpecific  properties,  and  which  produce 
the  various  phenomena  it  exhibits  v/hen  brought 
into  ponta6l  with  otiier  bodies)  are  the  elements 
that  enter  into  its  compofition,    its  conftituent 
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painciples,  or  the  fimple  bodies,  which  its  examina- 
tion has  enabled  us  to  dilcover  in  it  ? 

To  conclude  :  in  feveral  of  his  works,  and  ef- 
pecially,  in  the  Langue  des  Calculs,  Condillac 
maintains,  that  the  procefe  of  analijjis  is  only  a 
feries  of  tranflations  of  ideas,  or  of  the  propofitions 
upon  which  our  refearches  turn;  that  thefe  tranf- 
lations enable  us  to  proceed  from  one  identical 
propofition  to  another  ;  that,  accordingly,  when 
we  make  any  difcovery,  we  neceflarily  deduce  it 
from  thofe  which  we  have  already  made  ;  and 
that  our  ignorance  is  involved,  if  we  may  fay  fo, 
in  our  knowledge  :  and  as,  according  to  Condillac, 
the  perfe6l  identity  of  the  proportions  or  ideas  is 
preferved  in  each  fucceffive  tranflation,  and  re- 
mains the  fame  from  the  firft  to  the  iaft,  he 
thought  himfelf  juftified  in  laying  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  the  known  and  unknown  are  one 
and  the  fame  thing;  a  conclufion  which,  no  doubt, 
appears  very  Angular,  but  which  cannot  be  con- 
troverted by  thofe  who  believe  that  there  is  âper- 
feEt  identity  *  in  the  tranfpofitions  of  analyfis,  or 
in  the  fucceffive  tranflations  of  the  propofitions  of 
■H'hich  it  confifts. 

Xhis  laft  defcription  of  analyfis,  which  we  have 
denominated  the  deductive  method  of  inxejîiga- 
tion,   fliould  be  difplayed  an'd  exemplified  in 

*  Which  certainly  is  not  exaftly  the  cafe, 
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every  lyftem  of  language.  For  languages  are  pro- 
perly framed,  only  when  liiis  method  guides  and 
direéls  their  formation  ;  and  can  only  be  applied 
with  certainty  to  the  inveftigation  of  truth,  when 
it  conftantly  governs  their  employment.  The  ana- 
lyfis  of  algebra,  properly  fpeaking,  is  merely  a 
particular  application  of  it  :  but  the  conftruction 
and  lîgns  of  this  language  are  the  more  perfeêl, 
and  the  operations  which  are  efFe6led  by  its  means 
the  more  certain,  as  it  confiders  the  obje6ls  of 
refearch  in  one  fimple  point  of  view  ;  and  as  it 
regards  only  one  fpecies  of  relations,  the  data  of 
which  are  always  invariably  determined.  If  wc 
confider  the  manner  in  whicîi  Condillac  exprefles 
himfelf  on  this  head,  in  the  Langue  des  Calculs^ 
we  may  be  led  to  think,  that  he  had  ended  by  re- 
ducing the  whole  art  of  reafoning  to  the  method  by 
deduction,  cr  to  that  particular  mode  of  reafoning, 
which  the  ancient  logicians  termed  forites.  If 
this  were  a  proper  place  for  entering  into  an  ex- 
amination of  his  arguments,  it  would  not,  perhaps, 
be  very  diflicult  to  Ihew,  that  his  opinion  is  fa? 
from  being  devoid  of  foundation. 
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SECTION  XÎV. 

Applka{io7î  of  theft  Methods  of  Invejîlgation  to 
the  different  ObjtQs  of  Medical  Refearch. 

When  we  delineate  or  determme  the  figure  of 
a  plant,  of  its  Italk,  its  flowers,  its  feed,  and  its 
roots  ;  the  fize  and  relative  fituation  of  its  parts, 
und  the  differences  in  their  colour  ;  in  ihort,  all 
the  CKternal  circuinftances  that  diftinguifti  it;  we 
follow  the  defcriptive  method  of  invejîigation.—' 
Several  defcriptions  of  this  nature  conjoined,  and 
the  comparifon  of  the  different  plants,  whofe  cha- 
rafter  they  eltabîiûi,  enable  us  to  difcover  certain 
relations  between  them,  by  means  of  which  we  may 
arrange  them  and  rlafs  them  in  a  fuitable  order. 
In  this  way  we  form  a  fyltematic  table,  in  which 
all  the  objefla  are  connefled  by  their  common 
character,  and  thence  become  readily  alTociated 
in  the  mind.  But,  however  extenfive  their  num^ 
ber  may  be,  fuch  a  table  is  ftill,  in  itfelf.  nothing 
more  than  the  product  of  the  defcriptive  method 
of  inveftiiiation. 

We  mnft,  hovvever,  obferve,  that,  to  be  com- 
plete, the  botanical  defcription  of  a  plant  ihould 
include  the  relation  of  the  different  changes  it 
undergoes,  or  of  the  different  phenomena  it  ex- 
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hibits  at  the  different  periods  of  its  exiltence,  and 
that,  confequently,  the  hiftorical  method  of  in- 
yeiligation  forms  part  of  fuch  a  defcription  ;  in  the 
fame  way  that  the  defcriptive  method  is,  in  its 
turn,  combined  with  the  hiftorir^al,  when  we  have,  to 
relate  the  facls  from  which  the  properties  of  a 
plant  are  deduced,  and  with  the  method  of  chemi- 
cal analyfis,  when  we  are  defirous  to  know  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  compofed.  I  here  ufe  the 
term  chemical  analylls,  in  its  moft  confined  fenfe  ; 
for  it  is  with  vegetables  as  with  animals; — we  may 
decompofe  them,  but  cannot  form  them  anew. 
We  cannot  even  recompofe  their  leaft  important 
parts  : — a  proof  that  there  enters  fome  unknown 
element  into  theii^  compofition,  or  that  it  depends 
on  certain  proceffes  of  nature,  which  obfervation 
has  never  been  able  to  deteft,  and  which  art  is 
utterly  incapable  of  imitating. 

A  fyftematical  table,  which  reprefents  t^o  us  the 
form,  the  colour,  and  the  fituation  of  an  organ, 
its  relations  of  vicinity,  of  diltance,  of  refemblance 
or  difference,  with  refpeôl  to  other  parts:  fuch  a 
table,  I  repeat,  is  the  produ6t  of  the  defcriptive 
method.  You  point  out,  for  example,  the  fitua- 
tion  of  a  mufcle  ;  you  determine  its  fize  and  the 
fpace  which  it  occupies,  the  direclion  of  its  fibres, 
the  infertions  of  its  tendinous  extremfties  ;  you 
defcribe  the  ftruêlure  of  the  heart,  and  trace  the 
courfe  of  the  vefTels  of  which  it  forms  the  centre^ 
S  yoi^ 
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yo«  demonftrate  the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow  ; 
and  from  thence,  as  from  a  common  trunk,  you 
follow  the  courfe  of  the  nerves,  and  mark  their 
diftribution  in  the  various  organs  to  which  they 
communicate  animation  and  feeling:  ftill  all  this 
is  but  a  funple  defcription  :  and  in  your  proceed- 
ings yon  referable  the  geographer,  M'ho  contents 
himfelf  with  delineating  the  topography  qf  a  coun- 
try, without  reviewing  the  phyiical  changes  which 
it  may,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  have  experienced, 
and  withdut  relating  the  political  events  of  which 
it  may  have  been  the  icene  or  the  revolutions 
which  may  have  fucceffively  diftraôted  its  inha^ 
bitants.  - 

But  if  you  attempt  to  explain  the  fun6tions  of 
this  fame  organ  ;  if  you  endeavour  to  determine 
the  movements  which  this  fame  mufcle  performs, 
or  thofe  to  which  it  contributes  ;  you  then  follow 
the  hijiorncal  method  of  invejtigation,  and,  by  its 
affiftance,  you  eompofe  your  table:  in  the  fame 
way  as  when  you  are  defirous  to  difcover  what 
fimple  bodies  already  known,  enter  into  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  part  under  exammation,  you  can 
only  attain  your  end  by  means  of  the  chemical 
analyiis  ;  and  the  conclufion  to  which  you  are  led 
can  be  jult  only  in  as  far  as  it  is  the  dire6l  and 
necelfary  inference  from  the  facts  difplayed  and 
^fpnfirmed  by  this  inveltigation,  arid  as  the  reiults  of 
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the  operations  employed  are  fummarily  exprefîed 
by  it.  , 

A  good  hiftorical  inveftigation  fliould  carefully 
and  attentively  follow  the  whole  feries  of  pheno- 
mena or  changes  which  the  body  under  exami- 
nation exhibits  :  it  Ihould  detail  them  in  the  or- 
der of  their  fucceffion,  and  fliould  defcribe  them 
with  all  the  charaélers  by  which  they  are  diftin^ 
guilhed  :  it  Ihould  endeavour  to  difcover  the  kind 
or  degree  of  influence  which  they  exert  upon 
each  other,  and  afcertain,  if  poffible,.  the  prin- 
cipal phenomenon  to  which  all  the  others  may  be 
referred,  and  on  which  they  all  evidently  depend. 

To  be  able  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the 
fun6lions  of  the  ftomach,  it  is  necefiary,  in  the 
fuft  place,  to  have  obferved,  that  it  receives  the 
food  within  its  cavity;  that  the  nature  of  the  food 
is  there  changed,  or  that  when  it  pafles  out  of  it, 
after  a  certain  length  of  time,  it  exhibits  new 
characters  and  properties.  Thefe  changes  bear 
the  name  of  llomachic  digeftion.  This  digeflion 
is,  therefore,  the  peculiar  function  of  the  fto- 
mach :  and,  if  we  have  afcertained  the  condi- 
tions requifite  for  its  due  performance,  the  cir- 
cumftances  that  tend  to  favour  or  impede  it,  the 
agent  or  agents  that  nature  ieems  to  have  parti- 
cularly deltined  for  its  accomplifhment,  we  ftiall 
have  acquired  an  idea  of  the  funétions  of  this 
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organ,  which  will  be  juft  and  corre-^,  in  propor- 
tion as  all  the  principal  phenomena,  connecled 
with  theie  functions,  ftall  have  been  obferved  with 
^lore  or  lels  accuracy. 

But  whatever  uncertainty  may  attend  the  in- 
veftigation  of  that  feries  of  aftions  which  confti- 
tute  the  life  of  animated  beings,  the  ftudy  of 
thofe  changes  which  difeafe  occalions,  is  not  lefs 
uncertain,  obfcure,  and  difficult:  and  as  the  mif- 
takes  into  which  we  may  fall,  with  regard  to  their 
caufe,  that  is,  to  the  principal  phenomenon  on 
which  all  the  others  depend,  or  by  the  influence 
of  which  they  are  modified  ;  as  thefe  raiftakes  are 
feldom  confined  to  theory,  but,  by  furnifiiing  er- 
roneous views  of  the  treatment  of  dileafes,  are 
often  productive  of  the  molt  pernicious  confe- 
quences  in  practice  :  they  are  certainly  of  a  much 
more  ferious  nature,  than  errors  which  relate 
merely  to  the  fnnple  organic  functions;  as  the 
latter,  for  the  moft  part,  lerve  only  to  furnilh  ri- 
diculous explanations  of  fa61s,  and  as  the  indica- 
tions of  cure,  that  have  been  too  often  raflily  de- 
duced from  them,  are,  in  general,  much  more 
eafily  corre6ted. 

The  hiltorical  inveftigation  of  a  difeafe  fliould 
be  condui?led -with  tlic  greateit  exa(5lnefs  ;  and,  in 
attempting  it,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  to  diveft 
ourfelves  of  all  prejudice,  of  all  conjeélural  views, 
and  of  every  idea  that  is  not  connefted  with  the 
2  phenomena 
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phenoinena  under  examination.  VVc  mult  oblerve 
the  things  that  are,  and  not  figure  to  ourfelves 
imaginary  exiltences.  In  reviewing  the  lubjeQ;, 
we  muft  defcribe  what  we  have  leen,  without  in- 
troducing into  the  relation  any  of  the  conclufions 
or  fuppofitions  we  may  have  thought  ourfelves 
entitled  to  deduce  from  it;  and  the  more  fimple 
and  exaQ;  the  recital  is,  the  more  correctly  will 
the  order,  duration,  diftinftnefs,  and  other  cha- 
raêleriftics  of  the  fymptoms  be  found  depicted 
in  it;  the  more  perfect,  too,  v/ill  be  the  inveftiga- 
tion,  the  more  folid  and  fimple  will  be  the  refults 
or  conclufions  it  may  afford,  either  dire6lly  and 
by  itfelf,  or  indirectly  and  by  its  cbmparifon  with 
other  defcriptions  that  have  been  formed  on  a 
fmiilar  plan. 

Such,  in  fa6t,  are  thofe  admirable  hiftories  of 
particular  difeafes  which  Hippocrates  has  left  us, 
and  which  the  ancients  very  juftly  termed  the 
"  7}wjt  cJiaJîe  conte?nplation  of  nature.'"  From 
thefe  defcriptions,  which  difplay  fo  much  accu- 
racy, and  which  place  all  the  faâs  in  fo  clear  a 
point  of  view,  the  genius  of  Hippocrates  found 
little  difiiculty  in  deducing  thofe  beautiful  and  ex- 
tenfive  views  refpeCting  the  influence  of  the  fea- 
fons,  the  variations  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the 
effects  of  thefe  variations  on  different  epidemical 
difeafes,  and  refpefting  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  courfe  of  particular  diibrders,  all  arranged  in 
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genera  and  fpecies,  in  the  lame  way  as  we  dil- 
tinguifli  the  external  characters,  or  certain  regu- 
lar fériés  of  phenon:iena,  in  the  different  fpecies  of 
animals  and  vegetables.    Such,  too,  are^  the  hif- 
tories  of  fome  difeafes,  drawn  by  the  moderns, 
in  a  much  more  imperfect  manner,  in  my  opi- 
nion, as  far  as  regards  their  accuracy,  and,  parti- 
cularly, as  far  as  regards  the  art  of  delineating 
their  moft  Charaéleriftic,  and  at  the  fame  time 
molt  delicate  features  ;  but  the  perufal  of  which 
is,  neverthelefs,  more  inftru61ive  in  forre  refpefts, 
on  account  of  the  learfied  details  of  curative 
means  they  contain.    We  muft  alfo  acknowledge, 
(what  indeed  no  one  can  deny)  that  fuch  of  thefe 
hiftories'  as  afford  the  moft  folid  information  to 
the  Itudent,    are   thofe,  tlie  authors  of  which 
have   adhered   moft  clofely  to  the  method  of 
Hippocrates,  in  the  exaél  and  faithful  defcription 
of  the    phenomena  obferved  :    and  every  one 
who  combines,  in  any  degree,  the  habit  of  ob- 
ferving  difeafes  with  that  of  reading  with  refleClion, 
muft  very  foon  perceive,  that  the  fcenes  which 
nature  difplays  to  view,  are  very  far  from  being 
always  the  fame  as  the  imagination  depiôls  them;^ 
that  we  ought  to  view  with  miftruft  the  fyftems 
which,  at  firft  fight,  appear  fo  well  devifed  and 
arranged;  and  that  thoie,  thejuftnefs  and  accu- 
racy of  which  are  moft  unqueftionable,  yet  dif-. 
cover  certain  breaks  in  the  concatenation  of  the 
pbjecls  they  embrace;  and  that,  perhaps,  there 
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is  not  a  Angle  one,  the  harmony  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  natural  manner  of  regarding  things, 
is  not  deranged  by  fome  apparent  irregularity. 

The  method  of  chemical  analyiis  may  be  ap- 
plied to  all  the  bodies  of  nature.  Whatever  h^t 
their  charaélers  and  properties  ;  in  whatever  point 
of  view  we  may  othcrwife  chufe  to  confider  them, 
ftill  we  may  always  try  to  difcover  the  elements, 
by  the  more  or  lei's  intimate  combination  of  which 
they  have  been  formed.  When,  after  having  ef- 
fected the  decompofition  of  a  body  by  this  analyûs, 
we  can  form  it  anew  in  all  its  parts,  by  reuniting 
its  produÊts,  and  placing  them  in  circumftances 
favourable  to  its  recompofition,  we  may  fay  that 
the  analyfis  is  complete  :  We  know  the  elements  of 
that  body  ;  we  know  the  bodies  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  decompofed,  of  %vhich  it  is  itfelf 
a  compofition.  The  light  which  this  powerful 
inftrument,  handled,  as  it  has  been,  in  fo  maftcrly 
and  fure  a  manner,  by  the  French  chemifts,  has 
already  reflefted  upon  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  the  more  brilliant  light  which  it  bids  fair  to 
diffufe  at  no  very  remote  period,  will  prove  a  more 
formidable  obftacie  to  the  machinations  of  quack- 
ery, than  aii  the  difcuffions  of  philofophers,  and 
all  the  raillery  of  wits. 

But  chemical  analyfis  cannot  always  attain  this 
ultimate  degree  of  proof.  Often,  after  it  has  ef- 
fected the  decompoiition  of  a  body,  however  care- 
ful 
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fuî  we  may  have  been  to  colleCl  and  to  preferve 
all  the  products,  it  is  in  vain  that  we,  attempt  to 
reunite  them.  This  is  found  to  be  the  cafe,  not 
only  when  we  operate  on  organized  bodies,  or  on 
animal  or  vegetable  fubftances  ;  but  alfo  when  we 
operate  on  bodies  to  which  life  has  not  imparted 
its  diftinguiflîing  chara6teriftics.  In  thefe  unfa- 
vourable circumftances,  the  refults  of  the  analyfis 
are  fapported  only  by  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of 
probability  ;  and  though,  m  fome  inftances,  this 
probability  may  be  equivalent,  if  we  may  fo  ex- 
prefs  ourfelves,  to  certainty,  yet  in  the  greater 
number  of  cafes,  time  and  experience  are  required 
fol*  eftablifliing  the  accuracy  of  the  concluiions. 
This  is  more  particularly  the  cafe,  when  thefe  con- 
cîufions  are  applied  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
life  in  all  its  difl'erent  degrees,  and  when  they 
fuggeft  the  employment  of  certain  means  of  aftion 
on  the  living  fyftem. 

The  method  of  analyfis  and  reconvpofitton  is 
often  guided  by  the  defcriptive  method,  or  at  leaft, 
it  frequently  borrows  the  materials  on  which  it 
operates,  from  it.  It  ma}?-,  too,  be  elucidated,  and 
directed  to  new  difcoveries  by  the  hiftoricai  me- 
thod ;  but,  in  its  turn,  it  often  becomes  a  neceffary 
guide  to  the  latter.  Finally,  it  furniOies  the  de- 
dudive  method  with  more  certain  grounds  of 
proceeding,  and  with  fubjefts  of  reaibiiing  that 
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are  eafily  reprefcnted  by  clear,  funple;  and  precile 
terms.  ' 

The  metJiod  of  dediiclive  inreffigation,  again, 
may  borrow  the  labjeéls  upon  wliich  it  operates^ 
from  any  one  of  the  otiier  methods;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  itfelf  combined  with  their 
various  operations.  As  it  is  employed  upon  ideas, 
or,  rather,  upon  the  figns  that  reprefent  them, 
provided  thefe  figns  be  well  formed,  and  it  deduce 
merely  theoretical  conclufions  from  them,  it  pro- 
ceeds with  perfefl  certainty  ;  and  that,  too,  necef- 
farily  :  for  the  figns  of  ideas  reprefent,  of  qourfe, 
only  fuch  conceptions  as  are  included  in  them  ; 
and  if  they  be  exaft  and  regular,  they  will  recall 
them  diftinâly,  and  circumfcribe  them  with  pre- 
cifion. 

This  method  of  inveftigation  has  for  its  obje6i 
to  difcover,  if  one  idea  be  involved  in  another, 
and,  by  a  feries  of  tranflations  and  reafonings,  to 
arrive  at  conclufions,  the  firft  idea,  or  original 
form  of  which  did  not  enable  us  to  afcertain  their 
certainty,  or  even  to  give  us  the  moft  diftant  no-î 
lion  of  their  acquirement.  Ideologifts  very  aptly 
compare  thefe  fuccelTive  evolutions  of  ideas  to  a 
number  of  little  boxes  inclofed  within  one  anotlier, 
and  the  firft  link  of  the  chain  of  reafoning  to  the 
principal  box  that  contains  all  the  reft.  You 
open  this,  and  draw  out  of  it  the  fécond;  from 
the  fécond  you  extracl  the  third,  and  fo  on  ; 
'       "  ■  '  ,  till 
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till  the  minutenefs  of  the  remaining  ones  prevent 
you  from  ealily  laying  hold  of  them.  Condillac 
has  made  ufe  of  the  lame  comparifon,  which  proves, 
that,  regarding  all  the  proceffes  of  analyfis  as 
belonging  to  one  and  the  fame  method,  he  de- 
fcribed  it  in  different  points  of  view,  according  to 
the  objects  to  which  it  is  applied,  or  according  to 
the  various  lights  in  which  we  may  defire  to  con- 
lider  them. 

We  have  juft  obferved,  that  the  deduftive  me- 
thod of  inveftigation,  when  its  language  is  exaci; 
and  regular,  and  when  it  does  not  exceed  the 
bounds  of  theory,  is  able  to  proceed  in  a  fure  path, 
and  to  impart  to  its  concluions  a  perfeft  certainty. 
This  certainty,  however,  relates  only  to  the  re- 
ceived acceptation  of  the  firft  idea  from  which  we 
proceed,  or  of  the  figns  that  reprefent  it,  and 
which  form  the  firft  link  of  the  chain  of  reafon- 
ing:  for  if  the  fubje6t  of  this  idea  be  imperfeftly 
Dr  vaguely  expreffed,  the  feries  of  reafonings  with 
refpeâ;  to  it  may  be  complete,  and  yet  the  con- 
clufiojis  will  be  found  to  be  extremely  errone- 
ous. Hence,  the  operations  of  the  deduftive  mie- 
thod'of  inveftigation,  when  applied  to  quantity  or 
magnitudes,  (which  are  always  capable  o(  being 
reduced  to  quantity)  are  wholly  exempt  from  er- 
rors. The  figns  which  they  adopt  have  fuch  a 
degree  of  precifion,  that  ail  confufion  of  terms  is 
neceffarily  excluded.    The  ideas,  which  thefe  figns 
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teprefent,  refer  to  fimple  ohjefts,  which  q|an  be 
conlidered  only  in  one -point  of  view;  and  of 
which  we  mult  give  eitlier  a  juft  reprefentation,  or 
none  at  all.  To  conclude  :  the  obJeCls  of  thefe 
ideas  refult  folely  from  the  operations  of  the  nnind, 
and  are  identified  \Vith  the  ideas  and  thefigns  that 
exprefs  them  and  determine  their  relations.  When 
we  are  able  to  circumfcribe,  with  the  fame  preci- 
fion,  the  other  objefts  of  our  refearches,  and  to 
give  to  the  language  employed  in  their  ftudy,  or 
in  the  delivery  of  the  ideas  it  affords,  the  fame  de- 
gree of  clearnefs  and  exaSlnefs,  the  certainty  of 
our  conclufions  is  as  complete  as  in  the  inveftiga- 
tions  which  relate  to  the  properties  of  numbers 
or  magnitudes. 

But,  from  the  very  nature  of  our  intelle6lual 
conijlitution,  from  the  nature  of  our  wants,  and  of 
the  connexions  which  our  peculiar  mode  of  per-' 
ception  eftablifhes  between  us  and  external  ob- 
jets, this  complete  certainty,  in  whatever  way 
it  be  obtained,  can  exift  only  with  refpeft  to 
purely  theoretical  views.  The  moment  that  we 
attempt  any  practical  application  of  our  know- 
ledge, we  are  guided  only  by  certain  conjeftures, 
founded  upon  more  or  lefs  folid  data,  and  are 
reftriêled  in  our  reafonings  to  calculations  of  mere 
probability.  . 

The  calculations  of  probabilities,  are,  in  gene- 
ral, of  two  different  kinds.    Sometimes,  the  truth 

lies 
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lies  between  two  known  extremes,  it  may  be 
ïituated  in  all  the  points  of  the  intermediate 
fpace  :  but  it  is  necefTarily  contained  within  thel'e 
limits  ;  and  we  may  often  approach  to  its  difco- 
very  by  certain  methods  which  tend  to  circum- 
fcribe  the  field  of  uncertainty,  although,  other- 
wife,  it  may  ftill  be  impoffible  to  arrive  at 
any  very  precife  conclu  fions.  At  other  times, 
the  calculation  coUefts  the  more  or  lefs  nume- 
rous or  convincing  arguments  in  fupport  of  fome 
particular' opinion  or  conclufion  ;  and,  after  their 
itri6t  examination,  we  become  more  or  lefs  en- 
titled' to  confider  this  conclufion  or  opinion  as 
the  truth. 

When  Archimedes,  wifliing  to  determine  the 
ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  circle  to  its  circum- 
ference, gave  the  proportion  of  7  to  22,  he  was 
fufficiently  aware,  that  this  ratio  was  only  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth.  Metius,  by  giving  the 
ratio  of  113  to  355,  leflened  confiderably  its  un- 
certainty. Finally,  Wolff  and  Ludolph  Van  Ceu- 
len  have  approached  nearer  to  the  exaél  defini- 
tion ;  and  others  may  come  nearer  ftill,  without 
any  one  ever  being  able  to  reach  it.  This,  then, 
may  ferve  as  an  inftance  of  the  firft  fpecies  of  cal- 
culation. 

To  give  an  example  of  the  fécond  :  we  have 
no  certain  proof  that  the  fun  will  rife  to-morrow, 
or  that  the  enfuing  night,  like  thofe  that  have 
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preceded  it,  will  be  followed  by  day.  Nobody, 
however,  can  entertain  any  doubts  on  this  point; 
and  we  look  forward  to  the  day-light  of  to- 
morrow, with  fuch  perfect  confidence,  that  all  the 
arrangements  of  our  life  are  governed  by  this 
expectation.  In  what  manner,  we  may  afk,  is  this 
belief  fo  firmly  eftabliftied  in  pur  mind  ?  Does  it 
not  entirely  depend  upon  experience,  upon  that 
multitude  of  fa6ls  which  teftify,  that,  in  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  a  certain  order 
prevails;  and  that  the  phenomena  which  they 
have  fo  long  continued  to  exhibit,  muft  continue 
to  raanifeft  themfelves  in  future  ?  Every  year, 
every  month,  and  every  day,  adds  to  this  probabi- 
lity. The  man  who  faw  the  fun  rife  for  the  firft 
time,  if  he  had  no  previous  notion  of  the  courfe 
of  this  planet,  would  certainly  have  little  reafon 
to  think,  that  it  was  about  to  afcend  to  the  higheft 
point  of  the  heavens  ;  and  when,  in  the  evening, 
he  obferved  it  difappear  in  the  ocean,  he  would 
have  as  little  caufe  to  believe,  that  it  was  ever 
^gain  to  return.  But  when  the  experience  of 
ages  has  proved  to  us,  that  this  order  is  invaria- 
ble ;  when  all  the  memorials  and  traditions  of  paft 
ages  attefl;,  that  it  has  never  been  interverted,  we 
can  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  future  continuance: 
and  the  more  the  faéts  that  compofe  the  proofs  of 
this  ord€r  are  multiplied,  the  more  convincing 
'   ■  does- 
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does  our  experience  become,  and  the  more  certain 
the  conclurions  whicli  we  deduce  from  it  appear. 

The  former  fpecies  of  calculation  relates  to 
very  fimple  fubje6ts:  the  data  upon  which  it  is 
founded  are  precife  and  determinate  :  and  it  re- 
fers to  matters  of  pure  theory.    The  latter  re-  . 
lates  to  an  event,  eafy  to  obferve,  accompanied 
by  a  fmall  number  of  circumftances  fubje^t  to 
iitde  variation,  and  with  refpe6l  to  which  the 
conclufions  are  liable  to  no  ambiguity  in  their 
principles.    But  it  frequently  happens,  efpecially 
when  the  problem  refers  to  the  .pra6lical  employ- 
ment of  our  acquirements,  that  the  data  of  the 
calculation  are  very  numerous  and  various  :  we 
.  find  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  collect  them,  and  to 
afcertain  their  comparative  importance,  or  to  ex- 
prefs  them  by  determinate  quantities  :  in  particu- 
lar, we  find  it  very  difficult  to  difcover,  whether 
we  have  really  fulfilled  this  condition  ;  and,  in 
fuch  cafes,  the  interval  between  us  and  the  truth 
becomes  more  confiderable,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  probability  that  we  have  attained  is  w'eaker. 

Of  this  we  may  take  examples  from  the  fcience 
of  medicine  itielf  ;  and,  in  particular,  from  the 
practical  part  of  it,  in  which  the  objects  are  both 
more  numerous  and  more  liable  to , variation,  and 
in  which  we  confequently  experience  the  greatefi: 
difficulties  in  collefting  and  determining,  with 
precifiouj  the  diffii'rent  data  of  our  calculations. 

T  2  When 
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When  it  was  firft  oblerved,  that  Peruviara 
Bark  cured  intermittent  fever;  this  efteft,  after 
having  been  well  afcertained  in  a  certain  number 
of  caiesj  was  undoubtedly  a  very  brilliant  dif- 
covery  ;  and  there  was  i^afon  to  think,  that  me- 
dicine had  made  a  very  important  acguifition. — 
But  in  every  new  caie,  in  which  its  employment 
appeared  to  be  indicated,  a  prudent  phyficiaii 
had  to  weigh  carefully  thofe  circumftanqes  whicl^ 
might  oppofe  its  exhibition,  or  the  prcfence 
of  which  might,  at  leaft,  confiderably  modify  its 
aélion.  The  age,  the  temperament,  the  previous 
habit  of  body  of  the  patient,  the  I'eafon  of  the 
year,  the  nature  of  the  prevailing  epidemic, 
would  render  tiie  arguments  in  favour  of  its  ad- 
miniftration,  and  the  hopes  of  its  efficacy,  ftili 
more  equivocal.  For  numberlcls  obiervations  and 
experiments  are  required  for  determining,  with 
fufficient  certainty,  in  what  circumfrances  it  is 
always  beneficial  ;  in  what  other  circumftances  it 
may  prove  injurious  ;  what  are  the  combinations 
with  other  remedies,  or  the  modiiications  which 
its  employment  frequently  demands:  and  when  all 
thefe  queftions  have  been  folved,  and  all  thefe 
difficulties  conquered,  the  ufe  of  bark,  in  every 
particular  cafe,  muft  be  decided  by  a  quick  and 
nice  calculation  ;  which  fliouid  recall  to  the  mind 
all  the  important  refults  of  former  obfervations 
and  experiments,  and  from  the  comparifon  of  the 

latter 
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latter  with  the  different  circuniftances  in  the  ftale 
of  the  patient,  iliould  enable  us  to  dil'cover  the 
particular  indication  of  the  remedy,  and  the  pro- 
per mode  of  its  employment. 
.  Ipecacuanha  provokes  vomiting,  and  jalap 
purges.  We  have  the  more  reaibn  to  afcribe  to 
them  thefe  properties,  as  v.e  have  had  more  fre- 
quent occafion  to  obiîerve  their  eiï'eôts;  and  we 
have  the  lefs  reaibn  to  doubt  the  emetic  powers 
of  the  one,  and  the  cathartic  virtues  of  the  other, 
in  the  new  cafes  in  which  they  may  be  employed, 
as  thefe  cafes  are  found  to  exhibit  fewer  peculiari- 
ties, either  fimilar  or  analogous  to  thofe  whicl;, 
after  a  certain  number  of  well-eftablifned  trials, 
muft  be  regarded  as  capable  of  impeding  the 
a'élion  of  the  remedies  in  queftion. 

When  we  defire  to  determine  the  dofe  of  thofe 
medicines,  that  are  indicated  by  the  character  of 
thé  difeafe  :  when  we  with,  for  example,  to  de- 
termine the  quantity  of  blood  which  it  is  advifa- 
ble  to  abftiaft  in  an  inflammatory  afteftion,  the 
age,  the  temperament,  the  firength  of  the  patient, 
the  feat  or  violence  of  the  inflammation,  ilye 
feaibn  of  the  year,  the  general  tendency  of  the 
difeafes  prevalent  at  the  time  to  terminate  by  fuch 
or  fueh  a  crifis  ;  alf  thefe  circumftances,  weighed 
and  compared  together,  lliould  give  for  refult  the 
quantity  fought  for  ;  which,  however,  we  are  able 
to  afcertain  only  by  approximation.    When  we 
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are  defirous  to  determine  the  dole  of  an  emetic, 
or  of  a  cathartic,  it  is  between  two  extremes,  from 
plus  to  minus,  that  this  dofe  is  to  be  difcovered. 
The  latter  extreme,  will  exprefs  the  mark  below 
which  the  remedy  has  no  effe6t  w^liatever  ;  and  the 
former  will  indicate  the  limits  beyond  which  it 
has  been  never  employed  without  inconvenience. 
In  this  latitude,  the  defired-for  meafure  is.necef- 
farily  placed  ;  and  we  fliall  approach  the  nearer 
to  it,  in  proportion  as  all  the  particular  circum- 
flances,  which  may  produce  a  variation  of  it,  in 
the  cafe  in  queftion,  lhall  have  been  afcertained 
with  greater  care  and  precifion. 

I  will  not,  however,  extend  the  inveftigation  of 
this  important  point  any  further,  as  I  wifli  to  con- 
fine myfelf  to  general  principles,  and  do  not  pro- 
pofe  to  deliver  a  complete  colleôiion  of  rules  for 
the  ftudy  of  medicine.  The  fubjeft,  no  doubt,  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  moft  enlightened  in- 
quirers ;  but  no  one  can  difcufs  it  in  a  curfory, 
and,  as  it  were,  cafual  manner.  We  miilt,  in  par- 
ticular, guard  againft  the  belief  that  we  have  ef- 
fected our  object,  or  even  underftood  all  its  im- 
portance and  extent,  when,  for  this  method, 
there  is  given  a  fyftematic  catalogue  of  books, 
like  that  which  we  owe  to  the  learning  of  Boer- 
haave,  and  of  his  commentator,  lialler*. 

'  *  See  note  [  K]. 
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SECTION  XV. 

Of  tlie  Application  of  the  Analj/tical  Method  te 
ïhe  Buftnefs  of  Medical  Education. 

It  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  the  views  which 
fliould  dire6l  the  reform  of  medical  fcience  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  which  mult  govern  and  regulate 
its  inftruftion.  They  alone  can  fupplj^  a  good  plan 
of  education,  and  a  good  fyftem  of  leClures  in 
every  branch  of  it.  One  very  effential  point  to  be 
attended  to,  is  always  to  prefent  to  the  pupil  the 
objefts  in  their  moft  natural  order,  that  is,  to  be- 
gin with  the  firft  or  moft  eafily  known,  and,  by 
their  affiftance,  flowly  and  gradually  to  proceed  to 
thofe  which  require  more  profound  attention, 
more  Ikilful  examination,  or,  perhaps,  even  new 
methods  of  refearch.  It  ought  to  be  the  fiudy  of 
the  teacher,  to  develope  the  ideas  of  his  fcholar, 
in  the  order  of  their  formation,  or  in  the  fame 
order  in  which  the  objeds  conjunftly,  and  their 
parts  in  detail,  are  prefented  to  our  view.  And 
the  pupil,  in  particular,  after  having  feized  the' 
chain  that  unites  them,  mult  review  it  from  the  riril; 
to  the  laft  link,  taking  care  not  to  pafs  over  any 
of  the  intermediate  ideas  which  the  mind  does  not 
direôlly,  and,  as  it  were,  necelTarily  fuggeft. 

T  4  Since 
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Since  young  phyficians  receive  their  proper  edu- 
cation, not  by  reading,  but  at  the  bedfide  of  pa- 
tients; not  from  the  dull  rules  of  a  fchool;  but  in 
the  prefence  of .  nature  herfelf, — in  other  words, 
from  the  infpeftion  of  the  various  fubjccts  of  their 
future  labours  ;   the  influence  of  the  mafter  is 
chiefly  evinced  in  the  method  of  obfervation  which 
he  recommends  to  them  ;  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  himfelf  confiders  the  fubjefts  along  with  them  ; 
in  which  he  teaches  them  to  inveftigate  nature, 
and  ia  which  he  directs  their  attention  and  firft 
praftical  efforts.    The  profelfor,  from  his  chair, 
delivers,  often  in  vaijn,  the  moft  interefting  truths, 
in  the  beft  language  :   The  minds  of  his  hearers, 
abforbed  in  paffive  attention,  retain  but  a  faint  re- 
coUeftion  of  his  precepts.    But  thofe  which  they 
have  formed  to  theml'elves  under  his  guidance, 
thofe.  which  they  have  difcovered  aLnd  recognifed 
by  a  feries  of  aftive  fiffociations,  will  reniain  for 
ever  impreffed  on  their  memory.    By  thefe  means 
their  acquifitions  become  not  only  more  durable  and 
fubftantial,  but  they  have  alfo  fome  degree  of  ori- 
ginality, and  are  more  analogous  to  the  turn  of 
mind  peculiar  to  each  individual;  and  the  praôtice 
of  deducing  them  always  from  the  objects  thera- 
felves,  excites  an  averlion  to  every  other  mode  of 
obtaining  them. 

We  muft  not,  however,  run  into  the  oppofite 
extreme,  and  carry  the  practice  of  this  method  to 
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pedantry  ;  for  though  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  beft  and 
fureft  way  of  forming  our  ideas,  yet  it  is  not 
the  only  one.  Very  often  it  happens,  that'  we 
receive  our  fenfations  by  chance  ;  the  fcattered 
ideas  which  refult  from  them  are  confufedly  im- 
prefl'ed  on  the  memory,  and  remain  dormant,  till 
analogous  fenfations  occur,  Avhich  revive  them  and 
become  aflbciated  with  thçm,  and  till  botii  become 
connefted  in  more 'or  lels  general,  and  more  or 
lefs  regular  claffes.  Then  commences  the  labour  of 
fubjecting  to  examination  this  arrangement,  which 
is  often,  at  firft,  entirely  accidental  ;  and  it  is  then 
only  that  men  of  genius,  by  ftrictly  inveftigating  all 
their  particular  ideas  feparately,  are  a()le  to  de- 
termine their  natural  order,  and  the  place  which 
this  order  afugns  to  them  ;  and  conclude  by  re- 
folving  them, all  into  a  few  general  principles  that 
ferve  as  a  common  centre  of  union., 

Eefides,  if,  in  conducting  the  bufmefs  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  generally  found  advantageous  to  begin 
with  fa6ls,  and  to  proceed  by  degrees  to  conclu- 
iions  :  it  is  alfo  fometimes  expedient,  firft  to  de- 
liver the  conclufions,  and  to  confirm  them  by  the 
indication  of  the  principal  fafts';  referving  it  in 
our  power,  to  return  to  the. latter,  in  oyder  to 
explain  them  in  detail,  when  it  is  neceflary  to  de- 
monftrate  the  propofition  more  methodically. 
For,  independently  of  the  inevitable  lofs  of  time, 
which  the  method  of  invention  occafions,  when 

employed 
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employed' ftriftly  and  indiicriminately  in  all  cafes; 
— a  lofs  Avhich  is  important  in  many  refpefts,  and 
which  is  far  from  being  always  compenfated  by 
the  certain  advantages  refulting  from  its  ufe  ;  it 
alfo  frequently  happens,  that  the  leffbns  of  the 
mafter  affume  an  uninterefting,  and  perhaps,  re- 
pulfive  charaÊter,  from  the  uniformity,  and  we 
may  even  add,  from  the  very  facility  of  the  pro- 
cefs.  The  attention  of  the  pupil,  which  no  ftrik- 
ing  object,  no  difficulty  animates,  languifties  and 
foon  becomes  extinguifhed,  by  the  very  means 
that  ftiould  facilitate  its  exercife  and  operations: 
while  the  profeflbr,  who  fometimes  prefents  on 
a  fudden  ideas  that  are  unexpefted,  and  remark- 
able for  their  grandeur  or  their  novelty  ;  who, 
from  time  to  time,  negîefts  a  few  intermediate 
obfervations,  in  order  to  excite  the  intereft.  and 
itimulate  the  curiofity  of  his  pupils;  and  Avho,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  his  fubjeôf,  paffes  from 
analyfis  to  fyuthefis,  and  from  fynthefis  to  analyfis, 
taking  care  to  corre6t,  if  there  be  any  room  for 
doubt,  the  more  bold  deduftions  of  the  former  by 
the  more  fure  and  regular  proceedings  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  fuch  a  profeffor  will  preferve  the  minds  of 
his  pupils  in  a  ftate  of  more  real  and  permanent 
afilivity  ;  he  will  impart  a  more  powerful  impulfe 
to  their  thoughts,  without  running  the  riflv  of  com- 
municating to  them  a  vicious  direôlion  ;  and  his 
Uiethod,  perhaps,  will  prove  alfo  the  beft  adapted 
5  ~  to 
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to  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  human  under- 
ftarfding.  ' 

It  does  not  feem  to  nie,  as  has  been  too  gene- 
rally believed,  to.  be  owing  to  any  faults  of  ftyle, 
that  the  works  of  Condillac  have  not,  from  their 
firft  appearance,  obtained  all  the  fuccefs  which 
they  deierve.    His  works  are  written  always  with 
purity,  often  with  much  elegance  of  language,  and 
fometimes  with  conlideraule  animation  and  efte6t: 
but  the  luminous  reafonings  of  this  excellent  phi- 
lofopher  prepare  and  referve,  to  the  reader,  nei- 
ther furprifes  nor  difficulties  ;  each  paragraph  an- 
nounces the  followino-  ;    and  the  iirft  fentence 
anticipates  all  the  reft.    The  trouble  of  the  reader 
is  fpared  to  fiic-h  a  degree,  that  he  concludes  by 
taking  none  at  all  ;  and  the  author  thinks  fo  well 
for  him,  that  he  foon  comes  to  think  no  longer 
for  himfelf. 

Thefe  refieclions  are  not,  perhaps,  mifplaccd  at 
a  time  when  all  the.  friends  of  learning  celebrate, 
with  one  accord,  and  with  fo  much  reafon,  the 
excellence  and  fuperior  utility  of  the  analytical 
method  ;  when  all  thofe  who  intereft  themfeives  in 
the  improvement  of  the  fciences  and  the  advance- 
yaent  of  their  ftudy,  regard  it  as  the  only  light 
which  can  enfure  and  accelerate  the  progrefs  of 
the  human  mind,  and  refcue  it  for  ever  fi'om  the 
chaos  of  hypothetical  opinions  ;  as  the  only  means 
of  cultivating  or  employing  our  inteîleélual  facul- 
ties, 
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ties,  which  is  capable  of  introducing  habits  of  juft 
refleftion,  not  only  in  all  the  ftudies  of  the  en- 
lightened and  thinking  clafs  of  mankind,  but  in 
all  the  labours  of  the  artifan  and  manufafturer, 
—in  Ihort,  in  all  the  ideas,  propenfities,  and  ac- 
tions of  man,  confidered  as  a  focial  beincj.  I  en- 
tirely  coincide  in  this  opinion,  and  participate  in 
thefe  bright  hopes.  But  the  true  analytical  method 
proceeds  by  all  the  paths  that  can  lead  to  truth. 
The  moft  fure  in  each  particular  cafe  is  that  which 
it  prefers.  Frequently,  it  collects  the  data  care- 
fully, in  order  to  deduce  the  concluions;  fome- 
times,  it  fixes  upon  the  rel'ults,  contident  that  the 
data  will  fpontaneoufly  arrange  themfelves  around 
them.  Both  ways  of  proceeding  are  familiar  to 
it;  and  for  the  moft  part  it  follows  both  at  the 
fame  time.  Thofe  who  think  that  it  fliould  always 
purfue  the  track  of  invention,  •vvill  have  fornied  but 
a  very  imperfect  idea  of  its  nature.  If  they  attempt 
to  cramp  the  energies  of  genius,  or  to  limit  the 
fphere  of  its  activity,  they  will  end  by  deadening 
it  and  extinguilhing  it  entirely. 

I  fhall  here  conclude  the  expofition  of  thefe  ge- 
neral views,  which  certainly,  1  repeat,  would  ftill 
require  to  be  much  further  developed:  but  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  fubjeft  have  already 
led  me  far  beyond  the  limits  which  I  had  pre- 
fcribed  to  my  pen  ;  and  I  feel  it  neceflary  to  re- 
turn once  more  to  the  confideration  of  Ibme  parti- 
cular branches  of  medical  inftrufliou. 

CHAR 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Particular  Confiderations  relative  to  various 
"Branches  of  Medical  Refearch. 

SECTION  I. 

.  On  Anatomy. 

BeFOPvE  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  anatomy  can 
icarcely  be  laid  to  have  exifted.  Galen,  indeed, 
affirms,  that  the  Alclepiades,  to  whole  family  the 
exercil'e  of  the  medical  art  was  for  a  long  time 
confined,  taught  their  pupils  the  ftrufture  of  the 
human  body  by  the  indireft  method  of  dîfie6tions 
of  animals.  Their  inftruftions,  he  lays,  began  from 
their  earlieft  infancy,  and  praôlice  rendered  the 
lubject  fo  familiar  to  them,  that  it  was  unneceflary 
to  deliver  the  demonftrations  in  the  form  of  writ- 
ten lectures.  ]]ut  this  opinion,  delivered  at  ran- 
dom like  many  otiiers  of  the  lame  author,  is  for_ 
nially  denied  by  Chalcidius,  an  ancient  commen- 
tator upon  Plato.  The  latter  affirms,  that  Alcmeon, 
the  difciple  of  Pythagoras,  was  the  firft  who  dif-. 
feéted  the  bodies  of  animals.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
a  much  later  period  tliat  we  muft  refer  the  practice 
which  Galen  aicribes  to  the  ancient  phyficians 
of  Cos. 

la 
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în  Hippocrates,  it  is  true,  we  meet  with  various 
defcriptioDS  of  tiie  organs  of  the  human  body, 
which  were  probably  drawn  from  thefe  incorrect 
analogies  :  but  they  only  ferve  to  prove,  that  the 
ftru6lure  of  animals  itfelf  was  at  that  time  very 
imperfe81y  known  ;  for  if  the  fubje6l  had  been 
ftudied  with  the  leaft  attention,  feveral  grofs  er- 
rors would  have  been  avoided,  which  Hippocrates 
feems  to  have  adopted  with  the  greateft  confi- 
dence. His  Treatife  0«  the  Heart,  indeed,  is  fuf- 
ficiently  accurate  ;  and  his  enthufiaftic  admirers 
may,  perhaps,  perceive  in  it  a  fort  of  obfcure 
anticipation  of  the  difcovery  of  the  circulation  : 
but  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  this  great 
man  was  a  very  bad  anatomift.  The  only  parts, 
with  the  firufture  of  which  he  feems  to  have 
been  accurately  acquainted,  were  the  bones;  it 
being  always  an  eafy  matter  to  procure  human 
ikeletons. 

Wounds  or  difeafes,  which  laid  bare  the  vifcera 
or  other  deep-feated  parts  ;  the  praôtice  of  em- 
baî-ming  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  which,  from  time 
immemorial,  prevailed  in  Egypt;  finally,  the  for- 
tuitous dlfcover}^  of  human  bodies,  which  had 
been  thrown  alhore  from  the  rivers  or  ocean, 
which  the  precipitate  flight  of  a  vanquilhed  army 
had  left  upon  the  field  of  battle,  or  which  un- 
forefeen  accidents  had  left  at  the  mercy  of  wild 
beafts,  and  birds  of  prey,  were  the  only  circum- 

flances 
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itances  that  could  have  furniflied  phyficians  with 
a  few  tranfient  and  often  dangerous  opportuni- 
ties of  ftudying  the  true  anatomy  of  the  human 
frame.  But  the  prejudice,  which  on  the  one  hand, 
attached  tlie  ftigma  of  facrilege  to  the  over-cu- 
rious examination  of  the  dead,  and  on  the  other 
liand,  connected  the  idea  of  pollution  with  the 
mere  touching  of  their  bodies,  oppofed  an  al- 
moft  infurmountable  barrier  to  the  progrefs  of 
this  fcience.  Ariftotle  fays  pofitively,  that,  in  his 
time,  there  had  not  been  any  dilfeélion  of  the 
human  fubje6t. 

,  It  was  not  till  the  age  of  Herophilus  and  Erifif- 
tratus,  when  the  diftulion  of  knowledge  had  al- 
ready confiderably  weakened  the  influence  of  thefe 
fuperftitious  fcru pies,, that  anatomifts  were  able  to 
ftudy  the  organization  of  man,  upon  man  himfelC 
The  prejudice  againft  anatomy  was  of  longer  du- 
ration among  the  Romans,  who  were  more  igno- 
rant than  the  Greeks.  Pliny  fays,  that  the  laws^ 
forbade  the  infpeftion  of  the  human  vifcera.— 
However,  the  defire  of  felf-prefervation  had  a  more 
powerful  influence  upon  the  minds  of  ,  the  Empe- 
rors, than  the  refpei5t  for  public  opinion  ;  for  they 
frequently  permitted  the  phyficians  to  diffeél  the 
bodies  of  criminals  or  of  captive  enemies.  Un- 
der ]\Iarcus  Aurelius,  the  bodies  of  the  Gernians 
were  configned  to  them  by  an  exprefs  decree. 
Galen,  who  relates  this  faél,  had  it  certainly  in 

his 
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"his  power  to  dilTed  feveral  of  thefe  bodies,  and 
we  might  fuppofe  that  he  would  have  been  eager 
to  embrace  the  opportunity.  Yet  it  appears,  from 
the  perufal  of  his  anatomical  defcriptions,  that 
he  had  performed  no  difleftions,  but  upon  the 
bodies  of  different  aninnals,  and  particularly  of  a 
great  number  of  apes,  which  he  preferred,  on 
account  of  their  refemblance  to  the  human  body: 
and  although  his  anatomical  writings  are  very 
extenfive,  and  full  of  excellent  obfervations  for  the 
time  in  which  they  were  written,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe,  that  he  himfelf  had  never  feen,  in  the 
human  fubjefl,  the  organs  which  he  defcribes  with 
the  greateft  minutenefs. 

The  anatomy  of  Galen  reigned  with  exclufive 
fvvay  till  the  time  of  Vel'aliiis.  His  errors,  which 
it  was  certainly  flnuch  more  eafy  to  prove  in  this 
department  of  the  fcience,  of  which  all  the  objefts 
are  palpable  and  determinate,  than  in  that  of  prac- 
tical medicine,  where  they  are  fo  various,  deli- 
cate, and  changeable  ;  his  errors  had  become  part 
of  the  creed  adopted  in  all  the  fchools  of  medi- 
cine. No  one  dared  to  controvert  them  ,•  no  one 
dared  even  to  appear  to  fufpe6l  that  they  were 
errors  ;  till,  at  length,  Vcfalius,  treating  this  fer- 
vile  idolatry  with  the  contempt  it  deferved,  boldly 
attacked  Galen  and  his  fuperftitious  adherents. 
To  him  medicine  was,  in  a  great  meafure,  in- 
debted for  the  bold  and  more  folid  advances 

which 
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which  it  then  began,  and  which  it  has  fince  con- 
tinued to  make,  even  amidft  its  frequent  devia- 
tions from  the  proper  path  of  refearch.  But  it  is 
to  anatomy  in  particular  that  he  has  rendered 
everlafting  lervices  ;  it  was  by  the  fuccefsful  cou- 
rage and  meritorious  exertions  of  this  celebrated 
man,  that  this  fcience  was  freed  from  its  fetters, 
and  that  the  way  was  paved  for  all  thofe  brilliant 
difcoveries,  which  at  prefent  give  to  the  pra6tice  of 
furgery  fo  high  a  degree  of  certainty. 

In  fa6t,  from  this  time  forward,  the  progrefs  of 
anatomy  has  been  rapid  and  uninterrupted.  The 
difcovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  that  of 
its  variations  in  the  adult  and  in  the  fetus  ;  the 
difcovery  of  the  chylopoetic  vefTels,  of  the  tho- 
racic du6l  and  receptacle  of  the  chyle  •  the  de- 
monftration  of  the  vascularity  of  the  different 
organs  of  the  fyftem,  by  means  of  the  injeftions  of 
Kuyfch;  the  ftrufture  of  the  conglobate  glands;  the 
partial  difcovery  of  the  courle  and  functions  of  the 
lymphatics  ;  the  phyfiological  and  pathological  re- 
fearches  refpefiling  the  cellular  texture  ;  the  fplen- 
did  but  too  often  inaccurate  experiments  on  the 
parts  endowed  with  fenfation  and  irritability  ;  the 
■more  exaft  defcription  of  the  abforbent  and  glan- 
dular fyltems,  and  the  mor^  accurate  determination 
of  their  real  funélions  ; — fuch  are  the  fruits  of  the 
indefatigable  zeal  of  a  number  of  induftrious  men, 
who,  by  their  unremitting  labours,  have  fucceeded 
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in  advancing  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body 
to  the  higheft  pitch  of  improvement,  perhaps,  of 
which  it  is  fufceptible. 

This  fcience,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  conneded  with 
the  bufinefs  of  medical  education,  prefents  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  in  which  it  deferves  to  be 
confidered.  ift.  It  forms  part  of  the  phyficaL 
defcription  of  the  fyftem,  and,  as  fuch,  is  Com- 
prehended in  natural  hiltory  properly  fo  called, 
gdly.  As  the  bafis  and  ground- work  of  all  phy- 
fiological  illuftrations,  it  forms  a  neceflary  branch 
of  the  fcience  of  the  animal  economy.  Sdly, 
While  it  ferves  as  a  guide  to  the  art  of  phyfic,  and 
in  particular  to  the  furgical  department,  it  feems 
to  be  now  quite  infeparable  from  practice,  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  which  it  frequently  enl'ures. 

If  we  confider  it  in  the  firft  point  of  view,  ana- 
tomy niuft  be  referred  to  the  defcriptive  method  ; 
it  forms  a  fort  of  curious,  but  inanimate  topd^ra- 
phy.  Viewed  in  the  fécond  light,  it  affumes  a 
more  interefting  character,  and  approaches  nearer 
to  medicine  and  furgery.  While  in  the  laft,  it  i* 
connefted  with  the  various  objeéls  of  their  ftudies; 
and  is  affociated  with  the  greater  part  of  their  la- 
bours, although  it  certainly  does  not  always  perform 
the  important  office  that  is  commonly  afcribed  to  it. 
.  Anatomy,  confidered  as  defcription,  has,  in  a 
manner,  no  limits.  According  as  the  moft  ftrik- 
ing  objects  are  elucidated,  others  lefs  obvious  pre- 
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fent  themfelves  to  view  ;  new  worlds  are  opened 
before  us;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  horizon  re- 
cede at  the  moment  when  we  fuppofe  we  have 
reached  them.  However,  in  order  to  make  fur- 
ther difcoveries  of  importance  in  anatomy,  it  would 
be  requifite  to  invent  more  perfect  inftruments,  or 
Ibme  method,  which,  like  that  of  inje6lion,  would 
enlarge  and  difplay  thofe  parts,  the  ftrufilure  of 
which  cannot  be  detected  by  our  prefent  means  of 
inveftigation.  Thus,  for  example,  the.  minute 
organization  of  the  brain  appears  hardly' capable 
of  being  afcertained  either  by  the  fcalpel  or  by  our 
common  microfcopes,  or  by  injections,  fuch,  at 
leaft,  as  are  now  commonly  ufed.  But,  luckily, 
this  delicate  part  of  anatomy  is  rather  an  objeft  of 
phyfiological  curiofity,  than  of  medical  utility. 
Although  we  Ihould  by  no  means  overlook  it;  al- 
thougli,  even,  it  is  not  impoffible  that  we  may  one 
day  oerive  fome  advantage  from  it,  it  is  at  prefent 
Avholly  ufelefs;  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  will  always  remain  fo. 

Though  phyfiological  anatomy  be  more  limited 
in  the  fphere  it  embraces,  than  the  anatomy  of 
defcription,  yet  it  is  ftill  lefs  fo  than  what  may  be 
called  therapeutic  anatomy.  .The  illuftration  of 
the  different  vital  funftions,  as  founded  upon  the 
mere  ftrufture  of  the  organs  which  perform  them, 
has  already  made  fome  progrefs,  and  bids  fair  to 
make  further  advances.    But  we  are  lefs  in  want 
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of  anatomy,  properly  fo  called,  than  of  a  good 
coUeftion  of  obfervations  upon  the  living  fyftem. 
We  are  well  acquaint^ed  with  the  organization  of 
feveral  parts  of  the  body,  refpefting  the  ufes  of 
which  we  are  intirely  ignorant.  The  experiments 
that  we  might  be  difpofed  to  inftitute  in  order 
to  afcertain  the  funftions  of  thefe  parts,  are  in  ge- 
neral very  difficult  ;  fome  of  them,  even,  appear  to 
be  impoffible,  at  leaft  with  our  prefent  means  of 
refearch  :  and  with  refpeÊt  to  that  branch  of  ana- 
tomy which  I  have  termed  therapeutical,  and 
which  admits  of  frequent  application  to  pra6lice, 
it  is  confined  within  very  natrow  limits.  The 
contrary  opinion,  which  has  become  very  preva- 
lent, originates,  perhaps,  both  from  the  prejudices 
of  ignorance,  and  from  that  fort  of  learning 
which  is  acquired  by  laborious  and  repulfive 
ftudies.  The  ftru6lure,  fituation,  and  connec- 
tions of  the  different  vifcera,  the  diftributifti  of 
the  principal  trunks  of  the  blood-veffels  and 
nerves,  the  form  and  difpofition  of  the  bones,  the 
infertions  of  the  mufcles,  the  expanfions  of  the 
tendinous  membranes,  and,  perhaps,  alfo  fome 
other  particulars  equally  eafy  to  learn,  ought  to  be 
all  familiar  to  the  phyfician.  Perhaps,  we  may 
venture  to  add,  tiiat,  even  in  furgical  operations, 
a  minute  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  very  rarely  of 
ufe.  For  a  confirmation  of  this  alTertion,  1  might 
with  confidence  appeal  to  the  candour  and  difcri- 
oiination  of  the  mo^ft  enlightened  furgeons. 

Each 
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Each  demonftrator  has  his  particular  arrange- 
ment and  method  of  inlti  u6lion  ;  and  every  me- 
thod and  arrangement  is  good,  provided  it  be 
clear  and  diftinft.  When  our  obje6t  is  merely  a 
fîmple  delcription  of  form,  it  is  of  little  confe- 
quence,  at  leaft  in  general,  whether  we  begin 
with  one  part  or  another.  In  ftudying  geography, 
for  inftance,  we  may  fet  out  from  any  point,  or  be- 
gin with  any  country  that  we  pleafe.  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  if  the  memory  retain  a  correct  idea  of  the 
places  and  their  relpeclive  fituations.  The  cafe 
is  much  the  fame  with  anatomy.  However,  the 
manner  in  which  nature  difplays  the  obje6ls  of 
its  refearches  is  not  altogether  fortuitous;  and, 
perhaps,  if  demonftrators  took  the  trouble  to 
obferve  it  more  attentively,  they  would  find,  that 
they  are  not  at  liberty  to  invert  it,  when  they  lay 
thçfe  obJe6ls  before  their  pupils.  Winflow,  in  his 
Expojition  de  la  StruBure  du  Corps,  feems  to  have 
paid  fome  attention  to  this  natural  order  in  which 
the  objects  of  the  fcience  prefent  themfelves  to 
view.  Lieutaud,  who  was  a  man  of  fenfe  and 
even  of  fome  genius,  though,  it  muft  be  confefled, 
his  two  compendiums  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Praôlical  Phyfic  are  below  mediocrity,  carried  his 
views  ftill  farther.  It  was  his  objeft,  in  the  Hijio- 
ria  AnatomicQ- Medica,  to  have  defcri[)ed  the  or- 
gans of  the  body,  precifely  in  the  manner  in  which 
Ihey  would  have  been  examined  and  defcribed  by 
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the  inventor  of  the  fcience  himfelf,  fuppofing  that 
one  man  had  been  capable  of  accomplilhing  all 
the  labours  and  making  all  the  difcoveries  apper- 
taining to  it.  The  defign  was  beautiful  ;  but  in 
the  execution  of  it  the  author  completely  failed. 
Perhaps,  fome  able  anatomift,  more  familiar  with 
philofophical  methods,  may  yet  take  advantage  of 
it  ;  in  which  cafe  the  merit  will  be  almoft  entirely 
his  own  :  for  in  fuch  matters  it  is  very  eafy  to  pro- 
jet— the  whole  difficulty  lies  in  the  execution*. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  demonftrators  will  find  themfelves  fuoceisful 
in  their  inftru6lions,  in  proportion  as  they  adhere 
to  the  method  which  this  view  of  the  fubjeél  fug- 
gefts,  and  which  itfelf  forms  only  a  branch  of  the 
general  method  that  we  have  i'o  frequently  had 
occafion  to  mention. 

The  moft  interefting  part  of  anatomy  unqueftion- 
ably  is  that  which  has  for  its  objeft  to  determine, 
in  organic  lefions,  the  caufe,  as  well  as  the  feat 
of  difeafes  : — This  forms  the  true  anatomy  of  me- 
dicine.  It  rectifies  many  errors,  diffipates  many 
prejudices,  and  becomes  the  more  ufeful  to  prac- 
tice, that  it  frequently  endangers  the  reputation  of 
praôtii-ioners.     Who  does  not  perceive,  at  firlt 

*  When  the  above  was  written,  the  Traité  d'Anatamie  of 
my  friend  Boyer  had  not  yet  appeared.  In  the  point  of  view 
to  which  I  have  jufl  been  alluding,  the  labours  of  this  eminent 
fur^eon  have  left  nothing  to  defire. 
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fight,  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
exa8;  comparilbn  of  the  phenomena  of  difeafe,  or 
of  the  variations  which  it  ma}'  have  experienced, 
with  the  ftate  in  which  the  parts  that  appear  to 
have  been  the  feat  of  the  complaint,  and  often 
thofe  which  had  Ihewn  nofigns  of  diforder,  are  found 
after  death  ?  Who  does  not  fee,  that  phyfiology  as 
M'ell  as  the  pra6îice  of  medicine,  may  derive  a 
number  of  important  obfervations  and  interefting 
refults,  from  fuch  an  inveftigation  ? 

However,  if  nothing  be  more  certain  and  evi- 
dent, than  the  ftate  in  which  the  organs  are  found 
on  foch  occafions,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is 
mor^  liable  to  fallacy  and  inaccuracy,  than  the 
conclufions  which  we  may  be  inclined  to  deduce 
from  fuch  obfervations.  It  is,  too,  often  very  dif- 
ficult to  determine  the  exa6t  limits  which  diftin- 
guifli^w^hat  may  have  been  the  natural  ftate  of  an 
organ,  in  the  individual  whofe  body  we  examine, 
from  the  condition  to  which  it  has  been  reduced 
by  difeafe.  The  appearances  we  afcribe  to  the 
^ifeafe  of  which  he  died,  may  depend  upon  origi- 
Jîsrl  defeats  or  peculiarities  of  organization  ;  or 
they  may  have  been  occafioned  by  preceding  dif- 
orders;  or  tke  alterations  of  ftrufture  that  we  dif- 
cover  upon  the  infpeêtion  of  dead  bodies  may  be 
frequently  the  immediate  confequence  <?f  death 
itfelf.  It  requires  much  attention  and  penetra- 
tion, and,  above  all,  it  requires  opportunities  of 
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comparing  a  great  number  of  obfervations  of  a 
fimilar  defcription,  to  enable  us  to  appreciate, 
with  accuracy,  the  importance  of  any  one  in  par- 
ticular, and  to  determine,  with  precifion,  both 
the  circumftances  In  which  they  refemble,  and 
thofe  in  which  they  differ.  This  branch  of  medi- 
cal fcience,  even  after  the  beautiful  coUeftions  of 
obfervations  that  have  been  formed  by  Bonnet, 
Morgagni,  Lieutaud,  and  Portal,  ftill  affords  amr 
pie  fcope  for  the  zeal  and  exertions  of  anatomifts 
and  practitioners  ;  and  can  be  perfected  only  by 
their  unwearied  affiduity. 

Another  part  of  anatomy,  not  lefs  interefting 
perhaps,  and  almoft  entirely  new,  would  be  that 
which  embraces  the  confideration  of  the  changes 
that  fupervene,  either  at  the  different  periods  of 
life  in  the  ftate  of  health,  or  in  the  different  ftages 
of  dileafes,  whether  acute  or  chronic; — changes, 
which  death,  certain  accidents,  or  alterations  in 
the  mode  of  life,  may  caufe  to  difappear.  It 
would  form  a  fort  of  living  anatomy  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  philolbphic  phyficians  ;  who  ought 
not  to  be  difcouraged  from  the  undertaking  by  tJie 
difficulties  attendant  upon  this  branch  of  refearch. 
The  beautiful  and  fublime  truths  which  they  would 
difcoyer,  would  amply  repay  them  for  their  trouble, 
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On  Phyjîology. 

Several  branches  of  phyfiological  fcience  have 
made  great  progrefs  in  modern  times.    There  ii 
undoubtedly  a  wide  difference  between  the  trea- 
tiie  De  ufu  partiwn  of  Galen,  and  the  writings  of 
Stahl,    Hoffmann,    Boerhaave,    Hamberger  ;  of 
Whytt,  Haller,  Cullen  ;  of  Bordeu,  Fouquet,  Gri- 
maud,  Dumas,  and  Richerand.    The  mechanifni 
of  the  different  organs  is,  in  general,  well  known  ; 
their  funStions  have  been  fatisfa6lorily  determined  ; 
and  that  chaos  of  occult  caufes,  with  which  the 
explanations  of  the  ancients  were  obfcured,  has 
given  place  to  rational  fcepticifm,  or  to  ingenious 
theories,  which,  if  they  ftill  labour  under  diffi- 
culties, at  leaft  refemble  the  other  branches  of 
our  knowledge  in  their  language,  which  is  daily 
becoming  more  precife.    A  number  of  valuable 
facts  have  been  collected,  relating  60  the  general 
fenfibility  of  the  fyftem,  to  the  modifications  which 
it  experiences  in  the  different  organs,  and  the 
connexions  which  it  ferves  to  eftablifh  between 
them.    We  have  made  fome  progrefs  in  elucidat- 
ing the  proceffes  of  digeftion,  fanguifaélion,  and 
*  generation. 
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generation.    If  the  caufe  of  niufcular  motion,  and 
the  immediate  means  by  which  it  is  performed, 
ftill  remain  enveloped  in  darknefs,  we,  however, 
know,  that  this  motion  is  ftrengthened  or  weakened, 
accelerated  or  retarded,  revived  or  extinguiihed, 
according  to  certain  laws.    Thefe  laws  have  been 
difcovered  and  eftabliflied  by  a  courfe  of  attentive 
obfervations  :  the  power  of  producing  thefe  dif- 
ferent effe6ls  has  been  found  to  refide  in  certain 
agents;  and  the  force  of  the  moving  powers,  and  of 
the  agents  capable  of  modifying  their  action,  has 
been  fubjefted  to  calculation.  Almoft  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  vifion  admit  of  mathematical  demonftra* 
tion  :  and  the  eye  is  now  regarded  as  little  more 
than  a  dioptric  inftrament.    The  uniform  relation 
fubfifting  between  the  ftate  of  the  folids  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  fluids,  has  been  proyed  by  the  moft  de» 
licate  experiments,  as  well  as  from  the  moft  fami- 
liar obfervations.    From  fome  inconteftable  fafts 
have  been  derived  many  beautiful  views  relative 
to  the  junction  of  refpiratiop  and  the  production 
of  aiiimal  heat  :  others,  it  muft  be  confefled,  feem 
to  contradiO;,  or  at  leaft  to  limjt,  the  too  ge- 
neral or  haft^'  conciuiions,  that  have  been  drawn 
from  the  former  :  but  a  confiderable  eolleélion  of 
curious  obfervations  and  experiments  has  been 
made  ;  and  the  different  lights  in  which  they  have 
been  fucceffively  viewed,  hold  forth  the  profpefifc 
of  our  being  able  to  obtain  more  certain  refults  at 

no 
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no  great  diftance  of  time.  To  conclude  :  the  na- 
ture and  compofition  of  the  conftituent  principles 
of  animal  fubftances  have  formed  the  fubjeft  of 
fome  very  ingenious  refearches  ;  and  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  hope  that  thefe  refearches  will,  in  time, 
ferve  to  illuftrate  feveral  phenomena  of  the  living 
fyftem,  and,  particularly,  thofe  that  occur  more 
or  lefs  immediately  after  death. 

It  muft,  hov^^ever,  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
charaêleriltic  figns  of  health  and  difeafe  ;  that  the 
general  laAvs  of  the  phenomena  of  life  ;  that  thofe 
remarkable  relations  eftablilhed  between  the  dif- 
ferent organs  of  the  body,  which  fuggeft  fo  many 
ufeful  praôlical  views  ;  in  a  word,  that  the  affec- 
tions and  habits  of  the  living  fyftem  had  been 
very  well  obferved  and  defcribed  by  the  ancients. 
In  fa6t,  every  one  who  is  in  the  leaft  converfant 
■with  their  writings,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the 
folidity  of  the  theoretical  principles  and  practical 
rules,  which  thefe  attentive  contemplators  of  na- 
ture had  deduced  from  their  obfervations  :  and, 
perhaps,  fmce  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  the  hy- 
pothetical fyftems  that  have  been  fucceffively 
adopted  in  the  fcience  of  the  animal  economy, 
have,  in  general,  tended  more  to  retard  the  fu- 
ture and  permanent  improvement  of  medical  fci- 
jence,  than  to  promote  the  ephemeral  fame  of  their 
i^utbors. 

à 
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The  explanations  of  the  ancients,  though  formed 
upon  the  fnnple  obfervation  of  the  human  frame 
in  a  ftate  of  health  and  difeale,  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  anatomy,  or  of  the  phyfiological  views 
it  fuggefts,  without  the  affiftance  of  experi- 
ments, the  art  of  performing  which  was  almoft 
entirely  unknown,  or  of  the  various  collateral 
fciences,  which  are  conftantly  furnifhing  us  with 
direct  jlluftrations,  or  with  new  inftruments  of  re- 
fearch  ;« — thefe  explanations  have  not  always  been 
fucceeded  by  others  of  a  more  juft  and  philofo- 
phical  nature.  Several  of  their  theories,  indeed, 
have  ocrafionally  been  revived  with  fuccefs,  and 
feem  deftined  to  outlive  thofe  which,  at  firft,  had 
fupplanted  them  :  fome  appear  to  be  imprefled  fo 
ftrongly  with  the  characters  of  truth,  that  every 
new  improvement  in  the  fcience  only  ferves  to 
confirm  them  :  others,  again,  which  the  good  fenfe 
of  the  founders  of  medical  fcience  led  them  to 
leave  in  a  vague  and  indeterminate  ftate,  ought, 
perhaps,  after  the  many  fruitlefs  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  give  them  a  greater  degree  of 
precifion,  to  be  regarded  as  lively  to  retain  for 
ever  their  original  form.  For  the  moft  ftri6lly 
defined  terms  in  modern  medicine  are  only  fo 
much  the  more  erroneous,  that  they  eftablilh,  as 
pertain,  relations  which  have  not  been  determined 
by  an  attentive  examination  of  the  fubjeCl.  AH  this 
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fhould  be  candidly  and  unequivocally  acknow- 
ledged in  a  good  fyftem  of  phyfiology. 

Perhaps,  too,  it  would  not  be  altogether  ufe- 
lefs  to  inquire  the  reafon,  why,  notwithftanding 
the  great  advances  of  the  prefent  age,  the  an- 
cients ftill  maintain  a  decided  fuperiority  with 
refpeél  to  the  arts  and  fciences  of  pure  obferva- 
tion.  If  we  diveft  ourfelves  of  all  prejudice, 
we  may  be  led  to  believe,  that  it  is  owing,  to 
the  confidence  with  which  our  fuperior  attain- 
ments infpire  us,  to  the  facility  of  procuring  books 
upon  all  manner  of  fubjeQs,  and  to  the  practice 
of  drawing  almoft  all  our  knowledge  from  this 
laft-raentioned  fource  ;  that  we  muft  attribute  this 
deficiency  in  depth,  originality,  and  juftnefs  of 
conception,  which  is  but  too  manifeft  in  the 
works  of  modern  obfervers.  A  great  part  of  their 
time  being  fpent  in  reading,  they  feldom  view 
with  their  own  eyes  what  the  real  obferver  fees 
in  nature:  for  the^ truths  which  it  cofi;s  fo  much 
trouble  to  extort  from  the  latter,  are  eafily 
found  in  books  ;  and  the  advantages  in  other  re- 
fpeéls  fo  important,  which  refult  from  the  quick 
diffufion  of  knowledge,  are  attended  with  this  in- 
convenience, that  the  improvement  of  the  mind, 
with  regard  to  the  extent  of  its  acquirements,  is 
often  counterbalanced  by  the  lofs  it  fuftains  in 
refpeél  of  the  force  and  permanence  of  its  con- 
ceptions; that  the  memory  of  words  is  often  en- 
larged 
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larged  at  the  expenfe  of  the  memory  of  fa^ls  î 
and  that  we  often  negleft  objei^ts  which  may  be 
feen  and  examined,  in  order  to  inquire  what 
others  have  imagined  and  faîd. 

To  give  a  fyftematic  view  of  the  different  func- 
tions of  the  body,  is  the  principal  objeft  of  phy- 
fiology.  To  accomplifh  this  end,  it  is  fufficient 
to  prefent  the  principles  or  views  relating  to  the 
fcience  in  a  proper  order,  and  always  in  the 
forin  of  conclufions  from  the  fum  of  the  fads 
obferved.  The  feleftion  of  the  fun6lions  or  phe- 
nomena with  which  we  Ihould  commence,  is 
perhaps,  in  a  great  meafure,  arbitrary;  although 
in  that,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  there  is,  no  doubt, 
an  order  which  may  be  called  natural,  becaufe 
it  is  the  one  beft  adapted  to  the  alfociation  of 
our  ideas.  Various  artificial  methods  have  been 
employed  with  advantage  :  and  almoft  all  of  them 
feem  equally  well  calculated  for  the  purpofe.  In 
fa6t,  in  the  animal  economy,  every  thing  is  re- 
lated and  connefted  together  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  there  is  no  one  phenomenon,  which  we  can 
regard  as  the  firft,  or  as  the  laft  m  order.  Tlie 
circulation  of  the  blood  depends  upon  the  aétion 
of  the  nervous  fyftem.  The  aftion  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftem,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  upon 
the  circulation.  The  due  performance  of  refpi- 
ration,  again,  is  equally  neceffary  for  both  ;  but, 
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\vitbout  the  concurrence  of  both,  respiration  could 
not  go  on. 

If  we  endeavour  to  clafs  the  objefts  of  phy- 
liological  inquiry,  according  to  the  differences  and 
divi(ion  of  parts,  we  are  ftill  where  we  were:  for 
throughout  the  whole  fyftem,  we  meet  with  organs 
of  all  orders  and  defcriptions,  which  enter  as 
component  parts  into  the  various  members  of  the 
body.  The  mufcles,  for  inftance,  contain  arte- 
ries, veins,  nerves  ;  the  coats  of  the  arteries  exhibit 
in  their  ftruélure  nerves  and  veins,  and  probably 
alio  mufcular  fibres*;  and  fo  on. — It  is,  to  ufe 
an  expreffion  of  Hippocrates,  a  circle,  of  which 
we  can  difcover  neither  the  beginning  nor  end: 
and,  as  in  drawing  a  circle,  it  is  of  little  impor- 
tance at  what  point  in  the  circumference  we  com- 
mence ;  fo,  perhaps,  it  may  be  allowable  to  in- 
quirers in  phyfiology  to  follow  the  arrangement 
which  gives  them  the  beft  idea  of  the  objefts  of  re- 
fearch,  and  which  imprelTes  them  moil  firmly  and 
diftinftly  on  the  memory.  It  is,  however,  fuffi- 
ciently  eafy  to  employ  in  this  branch  of  ftudy,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  other  departments  of  refearch, 
the  natural  method  of  obfervation,  or  that  in 
which  we  begin  with  the  obje6ls  firft  obferved, 

*  The  analogy  of  the  arleries  of  the  larger  animals,  in 
which  they  may  be  eafily  feen,  juftifies  us  in  the  prefumption, 
thatthefe  fibres  alfoexift  in  the  arteries  of  the  human  body^ 
-  but  are  too  delicate  to  be  perceived. 

with 
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with  the  moft  obvious  phenomena,  in  order  to 
proceed  by  degrees  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, till  we  reach  the  moft  remote  or  fubtile 
objeêls  of  refearch,  which  are,  of  courfe,  thofe 
which  nature  prefents  laft  to  our  view  and  ex- 
amination. 


SECTION  III. 

On  the  Relations  of  Medicine  and  Moral 
Philofophy. 

It  is  now  beginning  to  be  perceived,  that 
medicine  and  moral  philofophy  form  but  two 
branches  of  the  fame  fcience,  which,  when  united, 
conftitute  the  Science  of  Man.  Both  reft  upon 
a  common  bafis, — upon  the  phyfical  knowledge 
of  the  human  conllitution  ;  and  it  is  to  phy- 
fiology,  that  they  muft  look  for  the  folution  of 
all  their  problems,  and  for  the  confirmation  of  all 
their  fpeculative  and  pra6tical  truths.  Upon  the 
phyfical  fenfibility  of  the  fyftem,  or  of  the  organi- 
zation that  determines  and  modifies  it,  depend,  in 
reality,  our  ideas,  our  fentiments  and  palTions, 
our  virtues  and  our  vices.  The  difordered  or 
regular  emotions  of  the  mind  have  the  fame  ori- 
gin as  the  difeafes  or  health  of  the  body:  and 
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this  fciurce  of  the  moral  affe&ions  is  in  the  organi- 
zatiori  of  the  human  frame;  upon  which  both  the 
power  and  manner  of  thinking  effentially  depend. 
On  it  are  imprinted  in  indehble  charaders,  and 
by  the  hands  of  Nature  herfelf,  thofe  immu- 
table principles  which  form  the  only  folid  foanda- 
tiori  of  our  rights  and  our  duties.  Equality,  li- 
berty, virtue,  and  happinefs,  clofely  united  toge- 
ther, are  identified  in  fome  meafure  with  our 
éxiftence  :  oppreffion,  tyranny,  vice,  and  misfor- 
tune, equally  infëparably  allied,  as  it  were  in  a 
deitruêlive  and  invincible  fyftem,  proceed  always 
from  direft  and  evident  injuries  done  to  our  ori- 
ginal nature,  and  from  the  lubverfion  of  the  re- 
lations that  are  eftabliflied  between  man  and  his 
fellow-creatures,  by  their  common  organization. 

From  the  proper  ufe  of  our  faculties;  from 
a  refpe6l  for  that  voice  within  our  bread, 
whofe  fuggeftions  are  always  fuiiiciently  dif- 
tin6l,  if  we  are  inclined  to  hear  them  ;  fi  om  a 
fcrupulous  and  attentive  obfervation  of  that 
fpontaneous  dire6tion,  which  our  innate  defircs 
and  propenfities  affume  :  in  fhort,  from  the  ha- 
bitual ftudy  of  ourfelves  and  others,  of  our  own 

lenlations  and  their  objeéts,  -proceed  liberal 

fentiments,  juft  and  magnanimous  ideas,  realbn, 
virtue,  happinefs.  From  a  contempt  for  tliat 
divine  voice  within  our  breaft;  from  the  abufe  of 
the  gifts  of  nature  ;  from  a  blind  forgetfulnefs  of 
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the  eternal  laws  by  which  the  uni  ver  fe  and  we 
ourfelves  are  governed,  fpring  all  our  errors, 
vices,  and  fufferings.  It  is  important,  and  even 
highly  neceflary,  to  point  out  tiiis  confiant  con- 
nexion between  the  different  ftates  of  our  phy- 
lical  frame,  and  the  different  ftates  of  our  mo- 
ral conftitution.  It  is  by  fliewing,  in  what  man- 
ner our  fenfations  are  quickened  or  blunted  ; 
in  what  manner  our  ideas  are  elevated  and  en- 
larged, or  degraded  and  contra6};ed  ;  in  what  man- 
ner the  paffions  are  produced  and  developed,  at 
one  time  acquiring  a  degree  of  energy  which 
overcomes  all  obftacles,  at  another  time  remain- 
ing wholly  inert,  or,  after  a  few  ineffectual  ftruggles, 
becoming  deadened  and  extinguilhed  for  ever: 
it  is  only  by  polfeffing  ourfelves  of  all  thefe  in- 
vifible  regulators  of  the  human  mind,  that  we 
can  hope  to  be  able  to  direct  it  by  fure  paths  to 
happinefs.  It  is  by  thefe  means,  that  we  are  en- 
abled not  only  to  accuftom  the  mind  to  a  proper 
way  of  thinking,  and  to  render  morality  a  fort  of 
want,  but  alfo  to  enlarge  all  the  faculties  of  man, 
to  increafe  and  refine  all  his  enjoyments,  and  to 
gratify  with  real  objefts  of  contemplation  that 
reftlefs  propenfity  which  is  inceffantly  carrying 
him  beyond  himfelf, — that  infatiable  defire  of  no- 
velty which  cannot  be  reftrained  within  the  bounds 
of  fpace  and  time.  Thus  it  happens,  that,  during 
Jiis  ihort  and  confined  exiftence,  the  idea  and 
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conViclion  of  a  progreflive  and  unlimited  im- 
provement in  his  condition  extends  his  mental 
acquirements,  in  Ibme  meafure,  to  infinity. 

Tlie  neceffity  of  fearching,  in  the  phyfical  con- 
ftitution  of  man,  for  the  means  of  directing  and 
improving  the  human  mind,  is  proved  from  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  circumftances  that  conneft,  with 
the  developement  of  certain  organs,  the  forma- 
tion, and  often  fudden  formation,  of  certain 
propenfities,  and  of  the  particular  ideas  that  re- 
late to  thefe  propenfities  ;  and  from  the  at- 
tentive ftudy  of  the  moral  effects  produced  by 
certain  habits  of  regimen,  by  certain  difeafes,  by 
certain  original  peculiarities  of  organization,  or 
by  certain  accidental  ftates  of  the  living  fyftem. 

Take,  for  example,  the  infant  whom  the  fickle- 
nefs  of  his  taftes  hurries  inceffantly  from  one  ob- 
je6t  to  another.  Do  not  his  half-formed  manners, 
his  lively  but  unconnected  ideas,  preient  a  faithful 
copy,  if  we  may  fo  exprefs  ourfelves,  of  the 
ftyle  in  which  nature  has  Iketched  the  outlines  of 
his  life  ; — of  his  quick  but  imperfe6t  digeftion  ; 
of  his  frequent,  unequal,  and  irregular  pulfe? 
Are  not  the  chara6leriftic  features  of  the  infancy 
of  our  pliyfical  frame  all  exemplified  in  the  in- 
fancy of  our  moral  conftitution  ?  And  can  we  fup- 
pol'e  that  the  latter  will  be  aftefted  by  agents,  that 
do  not  exert  an  immediate  influence  upon  the 
fun6lions  of  the  different  organs  and  general  move- 
ments of  the  fyftem? 

X  2  Obferve 
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Obferve  that  youth,  who  heiunted  by  a  vagiie 
uneafinefs,  continually  abibrbed  in  revery,  and 
melted  to  tears  by  the  flighteft  emotions,  begins 
to  find  ideas  in  his  imagination,  and  defires  in  his 
lieart,  which,  before,  were  unknown.  At  thë 
fame  time  that  the  flame  of  paffion  is  kindling  in 
his  breaft,  that  his  mind  lays  eager  hold  of  every 
thing  around  it,  and  purfues  every  novel  objeft, 
his  ftature,  his  features,  manners,  looks,  and 
found  of  voice,  acquire  a  different  charaéler. 
His  deportment  becomes  more  firm  and  impetu- 
ous ;  his  phyfiognomy,  though  ftill  very  delicate, 
affumes  a  more  animated  caft;  his  cheeks  often 
change  colour  ;  his  eyes  exprefs  both  defires, 
and  the  ignorance  and  uncertainty  of  their  aim, 
—It  is  then  only  that  nature  makes  him  fen- 
fible  to  the  language  of  paffion,  which  fpeaks  to 
his  heart,  and  the  knowledge  and  ufe  of  which  he 
accordingly  very  fooii  acquires.  Do  not  his  ideas, 
his  moral  and  his  phyfieal  difpofitions,  all  evi- 
dently agree  ?  and  are  not  the  changes  that  have 
made  him,  in  a  manner,  a  new  being,  folcly  de- 
pendent upon  the  developement  of  a  fyftem  of 
organs,  which,  till  then,  had  remained  inert,  and 
which,  for  the  moft  part,  had  fcarcely  attracted 
his  attention*? 

Perhaps 

*  I  fay,  /or  the  moji  part,  becanfe  I  fpeak  of  mankind  in 
general.    In  a  fermer  work  of  mine,  i»titled,  "  Rapports  du 
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Perhaps,  this  period  produces  ftiU  more  impor- 
tant and  remarkable  changes  in  females.  In 
them,  the  relations  of  the  moral  and  phyfical 
conftitutions  are  diftinguilhed  by  features  appa- 
rently more  delicate  and  fuperficial,  but  in  reality 
more  characleriftic  and  profound.  A  young  gnd, 
whofe  organs  begin  to  be  roufed  from  the  dor- 
inant  ftate  in  which  they  had  remained  during 
early  age,  does  not  move  a  ftep,  does  not  ipeak  a 
word,  does  not  caft  a  look  that  retains  the  character 
of  infancy:  the  change  is  fo  evident,  astoftrike  the 
molt  inattentive  obferver.  The  timidity,  embar- 
ralTment,  and  caprice  in  her  behaviour,  which  fhe 
in  vain  ftrives  to  conceal  ;  her  vague  and  uncer- 
tairj  looks,  that  give  place  to  an  expreffion  which 
feems  to  dread  difcovery,  and  to  a  fire  which 
breaks  forth  with  more  violence,  the  more  that 
ihe  labours  to  difguife  and  conceal  it  ;  all  thefe 
circumftances  united  can  leave  no  doubt  in 
the  mind,  with  regard  to  the  revolution  in  the 
fyftem  that  has  juit  been  affeôled,  with  regard  to 
that  important  operation  of  Nature,  which  an- 
nounces and  produces  changes  of  ftill  more  ef- 
fential  importance  to  the  final  accompli fliment  of 
her  plan.  Tha,t  bofom,  the  undulations  of  which 
fo  often  defcribe  the  g,ffe6lions  of  the  heart,  and 

Vhyfiquc  et  du  Moral  de  I'Homrae,"  all  thefe  ideas  are  illuf- 
trated  in  greater  detail:  See  in  particular  the  Memoir  On 
Çie  wjluence  of  the  Sexes  on  the  formation  of  Ideas. 

X  3  ,  which^ 
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which,  at  firft  fight,  feems  defigned  only  for  ai^ 
obje6t  of  foft  defires,  becomes  now  fitted,  accord- 
ing to  the  admirable  provifion  of  nature,  for  pre- 
paring the  food  of  a  new  being,  whom  thefe  fame 
defires  are  deftined  to  call  into  life.    Thus,  a 
whole  fyfi;em  of  organs,  the  fource  of  the  moft  ' 
lively  paffions,   and  the  influence  of  which  not 
only  modifies  the  other  funftions  of  the  body,  but 
alfo  gives  birth  to  fo  many  riew  ideas  and  mora} 
fentiments  before  unknown,  is,  in  the  hands  of 
Nature,  nothing  more  than  the  means  by  which 
ftie  enfures  the  indefinite  duration  of  the  human 
race. 

Obferve,  too,  in  mature  age,  in  what  manner 
the  regularity  of  the  pulfe,  the  permanent  energy 
of  the  functions,  and  the  inveteracy  of  the  dif- 
eafes  of  the  fyftem,  corrçfpond  with  a  greater  uni- 
formity in  the  difpofition,  Avith  the  more  fteady 
ideas,  and  lefs  lively,  but  more  profourid  and  in- 
delible paffions  of  manhood. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  the  frigid  body  of  the 
old  man,  and  mark  if  that  regular  but  flow  cir- 
culation, thofe  blunt,  and  in  a  manner  infan- 
tile fenfations  ;  thofe  difeafes,  for  the  mofi;  part 
of  a  phlegmatic  chara6ler,  and  of  which  nature 
feems  hardly  to  dare  to  undertake  the  refolution, 
do  not  afford  the  faithful  image  of  that  tardy 
flow  of  ideas,  of  thofe  puerile  and  irrefolute  de- 
fires 
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fires,  and  of  that  repugnance  to  form  defigns 
which  the  individual  cannot  hope  to  accomplifti, 
which  all  characterize  the  decline  of  life.  In 
Ihort,  the  phyfical  conftitution  of  the  old  man  af- 
fords both  the  indication  and  the  piéîure  of  a 
mind,  which,  contracting  by  degrees  within  it^ 
felf,  prepares  for  bidding  a  final  adieu  to  ex- 
iftence  by  the  moft  lamentable  of  all  facrifices, 
by  difengaging  itfelf  from  its  focial  affec- 
tions. 

In  the  different  afylums  which  have  been  infti- 
tuted  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  in  thofc,  too, 
which  the  legiflature  appropriates  to  the  confine- 
ment of  criminals,  whofe  errors  are  but  a  fpecies 
of  infanity,  you  may  find  numerous  proofs,  per- 
haps ftill  more  ftriking,  of  thofe  confiant  rela- 
tions between  the  phyfical  and  moral  conftitution 
of  man.  From  their  in'^peftion  you  may  learn, 
that  criminal  habits,  and  aberrations  of  reafon,are 
always  accompanied  by  certam  organical  pecu- 
liarities, manifefted  in  the  external  form  of  the 
body,  in  the  features,  or  in  the  phyfiognomy. 
And  you  mufl;  remark,  with  the  fatisfaClion  which 
benevolent  juinds  always  feel  at  fuch  a  difcovery, 
that  thefe  two  fpecies  of  diforders  are  frequently 
blended,  and  are  always  more  or  lefs  intimately 
connected  together. — I  confine  myfelf  purpofely 
to  thefe  mofl;  ftriking  examples,  the  fubjefts  of 
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which  are  conftantly  before  our  eyes,  and  mq.y  be 
therefore  fo  eafily  examined  *. 

The  phyfiologiit,  then,  will  in  future  be  obliged 
to  collect  with  care  all  the  facls  relative  to 
thefe  points,  which  the  ftudy  of  man  in  a  ftate  of 
health  and  dileafe  can  fupply,  and  their  refaits 
will  form  the  bafis  of  all  the  moral  fciences. 
Henceforth  no  one  can,  with  propriety,  under- 
take to  illuftrate  thefe  fubjecls,  who  is  not  pof- 
fefled  of  an  exacl  and  circumftantial  knowledge 
of  the  conneflion  between  good  or  bad  phy- 
fical  habits,  and  good  or  bad  intellectual  and  mo- 
ral difpofitior4S.  It  is  by  thefe  means  alone,  that 
we  fhall  be  able  to  learn  how  to  improve  the  one 
by  the  other  :  it  is  upon  thefe  principles,  that  we 
muft  found  the  rules  of  their  improvement  ;  whe- 
ther we  addrefs  ourfelves  merely  to  individuals, 
in  order  to  teach  them  the  art  of  augmenting 
their  happinefs  ;  or  point  out,  to  whole  commu- 
nities, the  means  of  turning  to  the  beft  account 
all  tne  advantage^  of  their  lot.  It  is,  in  fine,  ac- 
cording to  fuch  views,  that  we  lhall  be  enabled 
to  trace,  with  certainty,  the  plan  of  a  gradually 
increafing  ftate  of  profperity,  of  which  men  of 
refleftipn  and  philanthropy  have  hitherto,  perhaps, 
only  ftiewq  the  poffibility,   without  forming  to 

*  This  fubjecl  has  been  treated  at  full  length  in  the  work 
above  quoted,  which  is  particularly  devoted  to  its  confi- 
deration.  - 

themfelves 
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îhemfelves  a  perfeCl  idea  of  the  means  that  ought 
to  conducl  mankind  to  it. 

The  method  of  rational  empiricifm,  which  coL 
le6ls  fa6ls  in  order  to  cîafs  them,  hy  pointing  out 
the  laws  M^hich  govern  their  relations  to  each 
other,  admits  of  a  complete  application  to  phyfio- 
îogy.  A  number  of  obfervations  have  beer^;  al- 
ready made  : — Thefe  muft  be,  conne6led  in  a  na- 
tural order.  Others  remain  to  be  made: — and 
thefe  we  may  fometimes  indicate  by  anticipation. 
In  particular,  it  is  of  importance  to  determine 
carefully,  in  what  delign,  and  by  what  methods, 
all  inquiries  of  this  fort  ought  to  be  made,  fo  a,s 
Xo  prove  fuccefsful  ;  and  in  what  manner  the  con- 
clufions  ought  to  be  deduced,  fo  as  to  prove  cer- 
tain ;  by  what  chara6leriftics  we  may  be  able  im- 
mediately to  recognife  the  accuracy  of  thefe  con- 
clulions  ;  and  in  what  manner  it  is  expedient  to 
connefit  them  with  thofe  which  already  form  the 
bafis,  or  elementary  principles  of  the  fcience,  in 
order  that  they  may  ferve  mutually  to  correél  and 
iliuftrate  each  other. 
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SECTION  IV. 

On  Pathology,  Semiotics,  and  Therapeutics. 

Pathology,  or  the  doclrine  of  morbid  affec- 
tions; Semiotics,  or  the  doftrine  of  fymptoms; 
Therapeutics,  or  the  art  of  deducing  from  the 
two  firft  the  proper  methods  of  treatment,  form, 
when  combined,  the  practical  part  of  medicine. 

The  great  variety  of  tlie  fubjeêls,  perhaps  alfo 
the  idea,  that,  by  continually  dividing  and  dif- 
tinguilhing  them,  we  Ihould  be  able  to  fimplify 
and  illuftrate  them,  and  facilitate  their  ftudy,  of- 
ten induced  the  fcholaftic  philofophers  to  feparate 
that  which  (hould  have  remained  conne6ted,  while 
other  equally  inconfiderate  motives  led  them  ftill 
more  frequently  to  confound  objects  which  had 
Tjo  connexion  whatever.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
defcriptive  and  hiftorical  expofition  of  a  difeafe, 
the  catalogue  of  the  fymptoms  which  chara6lerize 
it,  and  the  method  of  applying  to  it  the  curative 
means,  are  abfolutely  infeparable,  or,  to  fpeak 
more  accurately,  this  method  can  be  founded  on 
nothing  but  the  above-mentioned  catalogue  and 
circumftantial  expofition. 

However,  the  cuftom  alluded  to  has  prevailed 
in  almoft  ah  fyitematic  works  :  the  divifion  I  have 
defcribed,  is  ftill  pretty  ftriftly  obferved  :  and  no 
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©ne  thinks  of  inquiring,  whether  it  exift  in  na- 
ture, or  whether  any  advantages  reluit  from  its 
ufe. 

Tovvards  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  Sau- 
yage,  by  claffing  difeafes  in  the  fame  way  that 
botanifts  arrange  plants,  introduced  into  practical 
medicine  a  fourth  branch  of  inftruétion,  to  which 
he  applied  the  name  of  Nofology.    Sagar,  Lin- 
naeus, Vogel,  and  Cullen,  have  fince  produced 
other  fyftems  of  Nofology,  defigned  upon  fome- 
what  different  plans.    In  each  of  thefe  fyftems, 
(3ife9,fes  are  arranged  according  to  certain  fea- 
tures of  refemblance,  which  the  author  fuppofes 
them  to  polTefs.    Neither  the  art,  in  itfelf,  nor 
its  method  of  inftruftion,  have  perhaps  gained 
much  by  fuch  claffifications  ;  but  tables,  fo  con- 
fined as  to  the  fpace  they  occupy,  and  fo  exten- 
live  as  to  the  matter  they  embrace,  and  in  which 
the  principal  objefts  of  the  fcience  may  be  viewed 
at  a  fingle  glance,   eafily  perfuade  the  reader^ 
that  he  is  acquainted  with  thefe  objects,  becauffe 
he  knows  their  titles  or  definitions.    Hence,  they 
are  always  favpurably  received. 

The  idea,  however,  of  the  claflification  of  dif- 
eafes was  firft  fuggefted  by  Sydenham.  The  opi- 
nion of  Boerhaave  with  regard  to  them,  encou- 
raged Sauvage  very  nmch  in  the  execution  of  his 
labour:  and  the  fucceffors  or  imitators  of  the 
iatter  have  fancied  they  improved  upon  his  me- 
thod, 
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thod,  by  reducing  it  to  a  dry  nomenclature,  in 
which  the  reader  looks  in  vain  for  the  learned 
diiquifitions  of  the  profeffor  of  Montpellier. 

Sydenham  was  defirous  to  poflefs  fuch  tables 
of  difeai'cs,  as  under  each  particular  head  would 
have  recalled  to  his  mind  his  own  obfervations 
and  the  obfervations  of  others  ;  and  which  would 
have  placed  before  his  eyes,  the  hiftory  of  dif- 
pafes  and  their  cqrrefponding  mode  of  treatment. 
Nothing,  at  firft  view,  can  appear  better  devifed, 
or  likely  to  prove  more  ufeful,  than  fuch  a  plan. 
But  this  eminent  genius  did  not  advert  to  the  cir- 
çumftance,  th3,t,  in  following  the  method  he  pro- 
pofed,  a  phyfician  would  hardly  be  able  to  form 
good  tables  for  any  but  himfelf,  for,  by  tranfr 
miffion,  the  indications  become  always  disfigured. 
A  praftitioner  delivers  views  of  difeafe  that  arje 
perfectly  corre6l  only  to  thofe  who  have  received 
the  fame  impreffions  as  himfelf  :  confequently, 
the  mjfapplication  that  may  be  made  of  thefç. 
viewSj  by  readers^  whom  long  pra6tice  in  the  ob- 
fervation  pf  nature  ha?  not  rendered  familiar 
with  all  the  phenomena  of  the  morbid  ftaîe,  and 
who  have  not  arrived  at  the  pitch  of  being  able 
to  recognife,  as  the  ancients  expreffed  it,  ex  ungue 
leonejn  ;  this  mifapplication  of  the  jufteft  idea^ 
may  become  the  fource  of  the  moft  pernicious 
errors. 
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The  fcholaftic  Aftem  of  pathology  has  been 
gradually  improved  in  the  hands  of  a  few  teachers, 
whofe  talents  enabled  them  to  introduce  a  certain  ' 
method,  even  into  the  moft  complicated  claffifi- 
cations.  Among  the  works  which  have  been  pub- 
liftied  on  this  fubjeft,  and  dictated  by  this  fyfte- 
matic  fpirit,  one  of  the  moft  elteemec4|is  that  of 
Gaubius,  the  pupil  of  Boerhaave,  and  celebrated 
for  many  ufeful  and  learned  performances.  But 
the  true  pathological  method  is  difplayed  to 
greateft  advantage  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
to  which  a  few  ufeful  additions  have  been  made 
by  a  fmall  number  of  modern  obfervehs.  Piip- 
pocrates,  Aretseus,  Alexander  of  Tralles,  Aëtius^ 
Paulus  TEgineta,  Galen,  and  two  or  three  Arabian 
phyficians,  have  left  us  the  moft  exaft  defcrip- 
lions  of  difeafe,  of  which  the  art  can  boaft;  this 
no  one  poffelTed  of  any  candour  can  deny.  We 
may  further  add,  that  their  general  rules  of  treat- 
inent,  deduced,  at  leaft  in  general,  from  the  mi- 
nute inveftigation  of  nature,  are  calculated  to 
excite  our  altonifhment,  no  lefs  by  the  fublimity 
of  the  views  which  they  indicate,  than  by  tlieir 
admirable  propriety  and  truth. 

The  pathology  of  the  ancients  is  always  iden- 
tified with  their  femiotics.  Sometimes,  they  fe- 
parate  their  hiftories  of  difeafe  from  the  account 
of  the  methods  of  cure  :  but  in  common  their 
plans  of  treatment,  fupported,  as  they  are,  by 

both, 
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both,  ferve  to  refle6l  an  additional  âegrée  of 
light'  upon  them,  which  the  mere  view  of  the 
fpontaneous  operations  of  nature  is  often  inca- 
pable of  affording. 

The  labours  of  the  ancients  have  been  epito- 
mifed  in  fe|€ral  modern  works.  The  brief  de- 
fcription  ql^difeafes  by  Lommius  prefents  a  com- 
pendium of  what  Sennertus  and  Riviere  abridge, 
it  is  true,  but  neverthelefs  prefent  more  in  de- 
tail. Duret,  Houlier,  Baillou,  Jacot,  Profper 
Martian,  Piquer,  and  fome  others,  have  ex- 
plained and  confirmed  their  remarks,  by  many 
observations  of  their  own.  Thefe  monuments 
erected  to  the  glory  of  antiquity  prove,  even  at 
the  prefent  time,  abundantly  ftored  with  folid 
information.  Their  perufal  will  be  found  very 
iifeful  ;  in  particular,  that  of  the  (hort  colle6lion  of 
Obfervations  by  Lommius  is  one  of  the  moft  in- 
ftruftive  books  which  a  young  phyfician  can  read. 
By  joining  with  it  the  Treatife  De  prœfagienda 
Vita  et  Morte  of  Profper  Alpinus,  and  fome  of 
the  books  of  the  Methodus  Medendi  of  Galen, 
he  may  not  only  become  familiar  with  the  pa- 
thology and  femiotics  of  the  ancients,  but  may 
alfo  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  all  the 
do6lrines  which  their  prâftice  has  fanftioned  *. 

Abridge- 

*  In  this  place,  I  deem  it  unneceflary  to  mention  feveral 
modern  authors  and  profeffors,  who  have  attempted  to  intro- 
duce 
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Abridgements  and  fyftems,    while  they  pre- 
fent  us  with  the  reluit  of  numerous  obfervati- 
ons,  do  not  always  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of  re- 
ferring to  the  original  fources  of  information. 
The  obfervations  of  the  ancients,  condenfed,  as 
they  are  in  general,  with  moft  genius  in  their  own 
writings,  are  eafily  conneCled  with  the  fummary 
doârines  which  they  have  deduced  from  them  ; 
and  the  memory  receives  and  retains  them  with 
the  greater  facility,  as  they  are  the  offspring  of 
genuine  rational  empiricifm.    Rarely  do  thofe  of 
the  moderns  poffefs  the  fame  happy  charafters. 
This,  perhaps,  may  be  afcribed  to  the  circum- 
ftance  of  the  moft  important  fubjefts  having  been 
anticipated  and  defcribed  by  the  former  in  fo 
Itriking  a  manner.    Perhaps,   too,  that  remark- 
able talent  for  obfervation  which  is  fo  confpicu- 
ous  in  Hippocrates,  in  Aretasus,  and  fome  others, 
has  been  lefs  quickened  among  us  by  phyfical  and 
political  circumftances  :  and  perhaps,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  northern  and  weftern  parts  of  Europe 
have  really  lefs  natural  penetration  than  thofe 
of  Greece,    of  Afia  Minor,  and  of  the  iflands 
of  the  Hellefpont. 

dace  a  reform  into  pathology:  but  I  cannot  pafs  over  in 
filence  the  merits  of  our  worthy  Pinel,  wliofe  Nofogruphie 
is  not  only  one  of  the  moft  happy  efforts  of  claiïification,  but 
forms,  in  almoft  all  its  parts,  an  exad  and  complete  com- 
pendium of  pradical  medicine. 

Whatever 
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Whatevèr  be  the  reafon,  our  beft  obferva- 
tions  are  ftill  in  a  very  Scattered  ftate  ;  and  the 
fyftematic  works  which  give  a  fummary  abltraSt 
of  them,  by  no  means  fuperiede  the  necelTity  of 
I  recurring  to  the  original  obfervers.  In  order  to 
colleft  thefe  different  defcriptions  of  difeafe,  it 
is  neceflary  to  perufe  many  volumes  ;  and,  thus, 
érudition,  which  ftrengthens,  perhaps,  a  few  vi- 
gorous minds,  but  which,  for  the  moft  part,  clogs 
and  hebetates  common  intellefts,  becomes  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  phylician. 

It  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  which  thofe  capable  of  contributing 
to 'the  reform  of  the  fcience  lliould  conftantly 
have  in  view,  is  to  endeavour  to  adapt  it,  as 
far  as  poffible,  to  the  intelle6lual  capacity  of 
all  ; — to  free  it,  both  from  its  falfe  jargon, 
and  from  its  fcientific  pomp.  It  is  high  time  to 
inftitute  a  revifal  and  feleélion  of  truths  :  it  is 
high  time,  alfo,  to  form  a  feleflion  of  books.  All 
thofe  which  are  not  really  original,  or  direélly 
inftruftive  by  their  method  of  arrangement,  fliould 
hé  carefully  pèfufed  :  all  the  ufeful  matter 
tvhich  they  contain,  Ihould  be  extrafted,  and  af- 
terwards they  fiiould  be  laid  afide,  perhaps  for 
ever.  When  the  inventory  of  our  knowledge 
lhall  have  been  once  well  formed,  its  hiftory  ra- 
pidly Iketched,  and  the  road  that  condufts  to 
great  difcoveries  traced  with  exaftnefs,  men' of 
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good  fenfe,  without  fatiguing  themfelves  by  fruit- 
lefs  and  tirefome  ftudy,  fhould  devote  to  the^  in- 
veftigation  of  nature  a  great  portion  of  that  time 
which  at  prefent  they  employ  in  confulting  books  : 
and  having  their  minds  formed  by  the  perufal  of 
the  fmall  number  which  are  really  capable  of 
ftrengthening,  enlarging,  and  directing  their  judge- 
ment, they  cannot  be  too  eager  to  encounter,  if 
we  may  fo  exprefs  ourfelves,  the  aÔlual  objeéls  of 
their  labours. 

In  the  ftudy  of  praêlice,  in  which  the  pheno- 
mena, or  the  points  of  view  in  which  they  are  to 
be  regardedj  are  fo  numerous  and  various,  the 
adoption  of  this  plan  is  ftill  more  indifpenfably 
neceifary,  and  will  probably  be  found  ftill  more 
highly  ufeful.  The  requifite  courfe  of  reading 
for  the  young  praftitioner  may  be  reduced  within 
the  compafs  of  a  few  original  books,  and  a  few 
collections  of  feleft  and  well-arranged  obferva- 
tions.  Thefe  books  ihould  be  read  in  fome  meafure 
at  the  bedfide  of  the  patient  ;  .and  the  new  fa6ls 
prefented  by  nature  may  ferve  for  a  commen- 
tary upon  them.  The  office  of  the  teacher  may 
be  confined  to  the  talk  of  indicating  and  deter- 
mining, with  accuracy,  the  objeéls  which  lljould 
be  attended  to  and  examined  ;  of  demonftrating 
them  to  the  pupil  under  a  proper  point  of  view; 
and  of  teaching  him  a  good  method  of  obferva- 
tion  and  inquiry. 

Y  The 
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The  phyficlans  of  Cos,  who  did  not  adopt  fo 
many  ufeleis  uivifions,  who  did  not  believe  that 
the  perfeftion  of  tiieir  art  confifted  in  fuch  vain 
and  fuhtile  claffrfications,  were  far  from  imagining 
that  the  hiftory  of  difeafes,  the  doftrine  of  fymp- 
toms,  and  the  fcience  of  indications,  could  be  fe- 
paratply  treated  and  diftinguiftied.  Still  lefs  did 
they  fufpefl  that  pra6ticai  medicine,  of  which 
they  form,  as  it  were  the  indivifible  members, 
could  ever  be  taught  from  a  profefforial  chair,  at 
a  diftance  from  the  objeÊls  of  its  application. 

The  fyftem  of  medical  inftruétion  is  compofed 
of  fubieéts  differing  in  themlelves,  but  differing 
aîfo  in  the  manner  in  which  they  fliould  be  taught. 
Some  are  communicated  very  well  in  the  form  of 
written  leftures,  or  in  the  learned  converfations 
of  a  Ikilfui  profeflbr.    Books,  although,  in  gene- 
ral, to  be  preferred  for  this  fpecies  of  inftruétion, 
yield,  however,  in  certain  refpeâs,  to  defcriptions 
which  the  found  of  the  voice,  and  frequently 'the 
fight  of  the  heai'ers,  renders  more  animated  ;  and 
to  explanations,  which  being  more  detailed,  with- 
out becoming  fatiguing  by  their  prolixity,  are  better 
adapted  to  the  different  capacities  of  the  pupils  ; 
and,  befides,  in  oral  infiruQ;ion,  we  have  it  in 
our  power  to  prefent  repeatedly,  and  under  new 
forms,    thofe  points    which  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  at  firft  properly  comprehended.  But 
the  fubjefts  which  admit  of  this  method,  are  few 
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m  ifumber  ;  and  in  ail  others,  the  profeffor  can 
be  well  underftood  only  in  prefence  of  the  ob- 
je6is  themfelves.  To  attempt  to  defcribe  a  muf- 
cle,  a  difeafe,  or  a  chemical  operation  to  a  per- 
fon  who  has  never  leen  this  operation,  difeafe, 
or  mufcle,  is  like  attempting  to  convey  the  idea 
of  the  flavour  of  a  particular  fruit  to  one  who  is 
unacquainted  M-ith  it,  or  of  the  odour  of  a  per- 
fume to  one  who  has  never  inhaled  it. 

The  Greeks,  we  find  then,  taught  the  pra6lice 
of  phyfic,  at  the  bedfide  of  the  patient  :  and  for 
this  reafon  they  applied  to  it  the  term  clmicaL 
Nature  fupplied  the  text  of  the  le6tures,  and  the 
do8;rines  delivered  were  confiimed  or  correfted 
by  fads; 

At  Rome,  where  the  art  of  medicine  was  ge- 
nerally praôlifed  by  Greeks,  the  fame  method 
w'as  conftantly  employed.  The;  piiyiicians  in 
greateft  repute  carried  their  pupils  along  with  them 
to  vifit  their  patients  ;  and,  in  this  way,  accuf- 
tomed  them  to  obferve  nature  in  its  diti'erent 
afpefiis  ;  to  follow  it  in  all  the  changes  which  it 
undergoes;  to  forefee  the  refults  of  its  fponta- 
neous  efforts  ;  and  to  calculate  the  eflfefts  of  re- 
medies. Their  patients,  indeed,  were  thus  ex- 
pofed  to  the  additional  inconvenience  of  being 
too  often  uncovered  and  handled  by  the  pupils  of 
their  phyfician. 


Under 
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Under  the  emperors  of  the  Eaft,  hofpitals  were 
ere6led  and  tnaiutauied,  not  only  for  the  rehef  of 
the  difeafed  poor,  but  ahb  Tor  the  improvement 
of  the  art,  and  the  inftru6tion  of  ftudeuts.  The 
fame  plan  was  followed  by  the  Arabians,  whofe 
coilewes  in  the  Eaft  and  in  Spain  had  always  a 
hofpital  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  Arabian 
phylicians  looked  upon  a  large  infirmary  as  a  ne- 
ceffary  laboratory  tor  the  ohfer valions  and  expe- 
riments of  the  practitioner;  as  a  fort  of  gallery, 
ia  which  the  young  ftudent  w^ould  find  a  difplay 
of  inftru6live  pictures,  which  books  muft  always 
imperfet^ly  defcribe.  In  fliort,  they  no  more 
imagined  that,  in  their  fchools,  tliey  could  dif- 
penfe  with  an  affemblage  of  patients,^  than  with  a 
coileêtion  of  remedies,  or  a  chemical  and  pharma- 
ceutical laboratory,  or  a  garden  for  rearing  me- 
dicinal plants. 

Several  of  the  feminaries  of  Europe,  efpecially 
fin  ce  the  revival  of  the  Hippocratic  fyftem  of 
phyfic,  have  enjoyed  the  fame  advantages.  But 
it  is  only  lately,  ,  that  true  clinical  fchools  have 
been  introduced  into  our  univerfities,  and  have 
been  formed  on  a  plan  worthy  of  the  informa- 
tion and  philofophy  of  the  age.  Not  that  phy- 
ficians  have  not  been  always  aware  of  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  obferving  difeafes,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  them  ;  of  following  the  different 
plans  of  cure,  in  order  to  coliipare  and  appre- 
ciate 
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ciate  them,  to  repeat  or  correél  them  :  but  it 
was  folely  in  confequence  of  the  :  of  a  few  en- 
lightened profeiTois,  that  inftru8:ions  ihe  true 
praftice  of  phyfic  were  fometimes  given  in  hof- 
pitals  ;  for  the  lectures,  which  they  prefumed  to 
call  by  this  name,  were  comnaonly  delivered 
within  the  halls  of  univerfities.  There  nothing 
could  confirm  the  aflertions  of  the  teacher,  when 
they  were  founded,  and  nothing  could  confute 
them,  when  they  were  contradifted  by  obfervation 
and  experience:  words  were  heard,  but  nature 
remained  unfecn. 

The  fchoals  of  Vienna  and  Edinburgh  firft  fup- 
plied  this  void.  The  philofophy  and  zeal  of 
Jofeph  the  Second*  rendered  the  fchool  of  Vi- 
enna for  a  long  time  I'uperior  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind  which,  till  then,  had  been  conceived. 
That  of  Edinburgh,  rendered  famous,  almofc  on 
a  fudden,  by  a  reunion  of  men  of  diftinguifhed 
talents,  has  noc  only  acquired  the  greateft  cele- 
brity, but  has  really  formed  many  excellent  pra6li- 
tioners,  feveral  of  whom  continue  to  render,  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  the  moft  eiiential  fer- 
vices  to  mankind. 

In  a  fmail  work  upon  Hofpitals,  publiflied 

*  Notwithftanding  the  aftive  part  which  this  Emperor 
took  in  the  coalition  againft  France,  we  may  ftill  venture  to 
praife  him  for  the  good  which  he  has  done,  and  to  praife 
him,  in  particular,  for  that  fpirit  of  toleration,  whicli  he  wa» 
anxious  to  introduce  ieto  his  dominions. 

Y  3  ■  about 
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about  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  I 
propol'ed  the  eftablifhment  of  clinical  fchools  in 
France,  pointing  out  their  advantages,  and  de- 
monftrating  their  nçceffity.  I  was  leconded  in 
♦his  wiûi  by  all  thofe  who  had  the  improvement  of 
medicine  at  heart.  Ip  the  fame  eïïay  Lgave  an 
account  of  the  attempts  which  had  been  made 
by  my  refpefted  mafter,  Dubrueil,  under  the 
aul'pices  of  the  Marfhal  de  Caftries,  at  that  time 
Minifter  of  the  Marine  ;  and  Ihewed,  that  to  thefe 
attempts  we  owed  the  inftitution  of  the  two 
Clinical  Schools  of  Breft  and  Toulon  :  and  the 
fervices  which  thefe  have  rendered  furnifhed  me 
•  with  fufficient  proofs  of  the  jultnefs  of  the  view? 
that  had  direéled  their  eftabliûiment, 

In  1792,  the  Commiffion  appointed  to  infpecl 
the  hofpitals  of  Paris,  of  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  a  member,  was  defirous  to  put  in  exe- 
cution certain  projefts  which'  were  fupported  by 
the  fuffrages  of  the  moft  enlightened  men,  and 
which  were  dictated  by  a  defire  to  promote  the 
public  good.  We  had  made  choice  of  the  hof- 
pital  called  La  Charité,  for  the  eftablifliment  *  of 
the  firft  clinical  fchool  :  the  plans  were  preparedj 
and  the  means  were  all  crlculated  and  pro- 
vided. But,  in  a  fliort  lime,  the  whole  of  France 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  too  celebrated  Com- 
mune of  Paris.  The  C'oramiffioncrs  of  Hofi^itafe, 
|)elieving  their  jervices  to  e  no  longer  ufefjl, 
gave  in  their  refignaiion,  or  w  ere  difperfed  ;  and 

th^ 
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the  little  good  which  they  had  been  able  to  effeSt, 
was  in  a  great  meafure  annulled  :  in  particular, 
the  execution  of  the  fcheme,  which  they  had  pro- 
jefted,  was  fulpended  till  a  happier  moment. 

At  length,  the  firlt  law  for  the  organization  of 
the  Schools  of  Medicine  enabled,  that,  in  future, 
the  pupils  ûiould  receive  clinical  inftruftions  in 
thefe  fchools  :  and  all  the  means  that  are  calcu- 
lated to  render  fuch  inftruBions  produélive  of  be- 
nefit, have  been  combined  with  great  judgment 
and  care  in  all  the  three  feminaries,  but  particularly 
in  that  of  Paris.  All  that  they  now  want,  i$  to 
be  allowed  to  proceed  quietly  in  their  labours, 

'By  particular  regulations,  indeed,  all  hofpitals 
might  be  eafily  converted  into  fo  many  Imall 
fchools  of  practice.  Nothing  could  be  more  ad- 
vantageous :  for  the  young  ftudent  would  then 
find,  in  every  quarter,  that  genuine  practical  in- 
llruflion,  which  is  the  moft  neceffary  of  all. , 
When  they  came  to  be  introduced  into  the  large 
fchools,  they  would  carry  along  with  them  the 
habit  of  obfervation  which  they  had  acquired  : 
and  the  other  branches  of  medical  fcience  would 
arrange  themfelves  with  the  greater  clearnels  and 
diftin6lnefs  in  their  minds,  as  they  would  have 
collected  the  materials  of  it,  with  fenfes  that  were 
improved  by  this  fame  habit  of  obfervation,  and 
with  a  judgment  that  was  accuftonied  to  exercife 

Y  4  itfelf 
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itfelf  upon  impreffions  immediately  derived  from 
.the  objeêls  of  refearch. 

It  is  furely  fuperfluous  to  enlarge  upon  the  ad? 
vantages  of  clinical  fchools  in  general  :  and  it  mull 
be  fufficiently  obvious  how  much  the  multiplicatiori 
ofthefe  eftabliflunents  in  hofpitals  for  the  fick  may 
become  beneficial.  In  the  firft  place,  the  pa- 
tients in  thefe  hofpitals  will  be  more  carefully 
treated  :  for,  M^hen  they  are  the  fubjefl;  of  ufeful 
obfervations,  they  muft  alfo  become  the  objeôl  of 
particular  attentions.  The  phyfician,  being  more 
directly  interefted  in  the  luccels  of  the  plans  of 
treatment  purlued,  digefts  them  with  more  at- 
tention, applies  them  M'ith  more  care,  and  takes 
more  precautions  for  making  the  influence  of 
•  the  regimen  concur  with  the  operation  of  the 
medicines.  Under  his  eyes,  and  almoft  with- 
out his  affiftance,  young  pupils  are  formed, 
whole  infiruftion  is  the  more  folid,  as  it  is 
given  at  the  expenl'e,  if  we  may  fay  fo,  of  nature 
herfelf,  and  as  it  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  in- 
dependent of  the  talents  of  the  profeflfor.  By 
this  contiriual  exercife  of  their  penetration  and 
judgment,  from  the  view  of  fcenes  compofed 
entirely  of  fads,  the  pupils  contraél  the  habit  of 
pbferving  them  better,  and  feel  an  averfion  to  all 
reafoning  that  is  not  conformable  to  them  :  they 
acquire,  in  fome  meafure  involuntarily,  that  true 

philo- 
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pliilofophical  fp;rit,  which  in  medical  refearch  is 
founded  upon  this  habit  and  tafte.  Complete 
collections  of  the  obfervations  which  have  been 
made  upon  all  the  ipfirmities  of  the  human 
frame,  are  foon  formed  in  the  journals  of  cafes 
kept  by  the  profeflors  ;  and  from  their  compari- 
fon  '  are  derived  the  moft  certain  rules  for  the 
modifications  which  the  treatment  of  thefe  fame 
dlfeafeé  may  require,  according  to  differences  in 
the  climate,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  the  ftate  of 
the  atmofphere,   the  age  of  the  patients,  their 
c&nftitution,  &c.    General  epidemics,  or  thofe 
common  to  different  countries,  and  partial  epi- 
demics, or  thofe  peculiar  to  certain  fituations,  are 
obferved  with  greater  care  in  their  variation  and 
returns,  and  are  defcribed  more  faithfully  in  their 
moft  tranfient  phenomena.    To  conclude  :  by  nu- 
merous trials,  we  afcertain  the  power  and  uti- 
lity of  all  the  kiiûwn  remedies  ;  and  we  venture 
to  make  fuch  experiments  as  are  pointed  out  by 
analogy;  a  quick  communication  and  interchange 
pf  ideas  is  eftabliflied  between  the  different  ob- 
fervers,  who  are  bound  by  one  common  intereft 
,  not  to  conceal  the  fruits  of  their  refearches  :  and 
from  all  thefe  materials,  there  muft  neceffarily 
refult  more  comprehenfive,  regular,  and  exaél 
fyllems  of  fcience,  which  will  daily  approach 
'nearer  and  nearer  to  the  truth,  and  which,  from- 
•their  fufceptibility  of  being  applied  and  accom- 
modated 
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iBodated  to  all  manner  of  circumftances,  will 
unite  the  advantages  of  prudent  dogmatifm,  with 
aB  the  benefits  of  genuine  rational  empiricifm. 


SECTION  V, 

On  Hygkine. 

Htgieine  teaches  the  means  of  preferving 
health,  and  forms  an  important  branch  of  morai 
as  well  as  of  medical  fcience.  Etliics,  being  in 
faft  but  the  fcience  of  life,  how  is  it  poftibie  for 
this  fcience  to  be  complete,  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  changes  which  the  fubjeCt  to  wliich  it  is 
applied  may  experience,  and  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  means  by  which  thefe  changes  are  effefled? 
Hygieine,  therefore,  and,  confequently,  fome  con- 
cile notions  of  anatomy  and  phyfioiogy,  fhould 
form  a  part  of  every  fyftem  of  education.  \n 
order  to  derive  the  greateft  benefit  from  our  in- 
telleftual  faculties,  in  order  to  direct  our  incli- 
nations and  defires  in  the  way  moft  favourable 
to  our  happinefs,  it  is  ablblutely  necelTary  to 
adapt  all  our  phyfical  habits  to  the  nature  of  our 
employments,  and  to  the  moral  difpolitions  that 
we  are  defu  ous  to  cultivate  :  for  a  good  regimen  13 

often 
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often  fufficient  to  harmonize  our  ideas,  and  to 
regulate  our  paffions.  Both,  it  is  obvious,  are  de- 
rived from  a  fimilar  fource,  from  the  impreffions 
received  by  the  different  organs  of  the  fyftem  ; 
and  volition,  when  it  is  exerted,  puts  into  aftion 
thefe  fame  organs,  which  nature  has  fubjefted 
to  its  control.  How  defirable  then  is  it  not,  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  ftrufture  and  imme- 
diate functions  of  thefe  ufeful  inftruments,  by 
means  of  which  we  receive  ideas,  form  defires, 
and  execute  all  our  labours  !  How  difgraceful  is 
it  not,  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  caufes  which 
nlay  promote  or  derange  their  a6lion  !  How  many 
ridiculous  prejudices,  how  many  vain  alarms, 
what  puerile  credulity  does  not  this  ignorance 
generate,  even  in  minds  fufficiently  enlightened 
in  other  refpefts  ! 

The  dietetic  books  of  Hippocrates,  the  mod 
ancient  we  poifefs  on  the  fubjeôt,  are  ftill  to  be 
ranked  among  the  firft,  on  account  of  the  valua- 
ble matter  which  they  contain.  Several  learned 
phyficians  have  commented  upon  them  at  diiferent 
periods.  Lorri,  in  his  Traité  des  Alimens,  has 
almoft  invariably  adopted  the  general  views  deli- 
vered m  them,  and  has  confirmed  them  by  all  the 
fads  which  the  natural  philofophy  and  chemiftry 
of  his  time  were  capable  of  fupplymg. 

Marfilius  Ficinus,  obliged,  as  he  was,  by  a  de- 
licate ftate  of  health,  to  be  particularly  careful  in 

his 
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Ills  regimen,  collected  numerous  obfervations  on 
this  lubje6l,  and  laid  down  a  variety  of  rules  for 
himfelf,  which  he,  no  doubt,  believed  to  be  fafe 
and  ufeful  :  but  as  his  head  was  filled  with  aftro- 
logical  notions,  and  hypochondriacal  fancies,  w^e 
can  place  but  little  corffidence  in  his  judgment,  or 
çven  in  the  accuracy  of  his  recitals. 

Cardano,  endowed  with  a  penetrating  genius, 
but  difcovering  little  judgment  or  attachment  to 
truth  in  his  obfervations  ;  Bruyerin,  who,  to  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the 
Greek  phyficians,  joined  a  true  fpirit  of  obfer- 
vation  ;  Sebifius,  who  is  placed  by  Boerhaave  at 
the  head  of  all  the  writers  on  llygieine,  leave  little 
to  be  vviflied  for  in  regard  to  general  rules.  But 
Sanftorius  has  fince  opened  a  new  channel  of  in- 
veftigation  ;  Cornaro,  and  the  author  of  the  Engliflx 
w  ork,  intitled,  "  An  Account  of  the  long  Lives  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Three  Kingdoms,''  lay  down  certain 
popular  precepts  for  the  prefervation  of  health. 
Lommius,  and  more  lately  Mackenzie,  have 
treated  the  fame  fubjeft  fcientificaily.  Cheyne 
has  not  inveftigated  it  thoroughly  ;  but  his  book 
prefents  fome  refined  views  :  and  Arbuthnot,  froir^ 
whom  we  might  have  expefted  a  truly  philolb- 
phical  work,  has,  in  his  Eflay  On  the  Nature 
of  Aliments,  confidered  this  fubjecl  only  in  a  very 
partial  manner. 


To 
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To  conclude  ;  I  might  point  out  a  few  other 
books,  both  on  gymnaftics  *,  and  on  the  regimen 
of  perfons  in  difeafe,  or  on  the  daily  ufe  of  dif- 
ferent forts  of  food.  Some  of  thefe  contain  ufe- 
ful  or  curious  matter;  but  none  embraces  the 
fcience  of  dietetic^  in  its  full  extent.  Bacon 
alone,  from  forae  views  thrown  out  apparently  at 
random,-  feeras  to  have  contributed  more  than  all 
the  reft  towards  its  future  advancement  j". 

But  leaving  this  imperfeél  catalogue  of  books 
and  authors,  we  may  remark,  that  at  different  pe- 
riods of  life,  as  well  as  in  different  difeafes,  the 
fame  Ibrts  of  food  do  not  produce  the  fame  ef- 
fects. Every  ftage  of  life  has  its  peculiar  habits, 
a>nd  paffions.  Both,  when  direfted  according  to 
the  obvious  intentions  of  nature,  and  confined 
within  the  limits  which  fhe  affigns  to  them,  con- 
fpire  equally  to  the  fupport  of  the  phyfical  and 
moral  health,  and  to  the  general  developement  of 
the  fyftem.  ' 

In  different  ^îlimates,  and  in  different  fituations, 
the  temperature  and  condition  of  the  atmofphere, 

*  The  work  of  Mercurialis  is  ftill  deferving  of  perufal. 

-J-  I  purpofely  avoid  making  mention  of  the  treatifes,  whe- 
ther general  or  particular,  which  have  been  publiflied  on  this 
fubjeft  by  liviag  authors.  We  have  long  been  in  expeftatioa 
of  a  work  from  the  pen  of  Profeffor  Halle,  which  will,  no 
doubt,  prove  worthy  of  the  author  and  of  the  learning  of 
the  age. 

the 
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the  quality  of  the  waters,  the  exhalations  froni 
the  foil,  the  nature  of  the  food  which  it  fupplies, 
of  the  employments  which  it  neceffitates,  and  of 
the  taftes  or  the  wants  which  it  engenders,  ope- 
rate, fometimes  in  concert,  at  other  times  fepa- 
rately,  in  forming  certain  diftinguifhing  local  ha- 
bits. The  diverfity  of  thefe  habits  ftrikes  even 
the  moft  inattentive  obferver,  who  natyrally  refers 
them  to  their  true  caufe, — the  difference  of  foil 
and  climate.  He  perceives,  that  they  are  ufeful 
or  necefîary  in  one  place,  and  dangerous,  or  even 
fatal,  in  another  :  and  every  thing  proves  to  him, 
that,  in  their  turn,  they  become  the  immediate 
caufe  of  the  external  appearance,  and  even,  in  a 
great  meafure,  of  the  chara6ler  peculiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  different  countries. 

Certain  it  is,  that  man,  though  apparently  the 
weakeft  ©f  animals,  is,  in  reality,  the  Itrongeft. 
He  habituates  himfelf,  by  degrees,  to  all  tempe- 
ratures, to  all  modes  of  living:  he  accuftoms  him- 
felf to  the  greateft  fatigues,  and  to  exceffes  of 
every  defcription  :  he  can  harden  himfelf,  fo  as  to 
bear  the  moft  fudden  changes  without  inconve- 
nience. His  firm  and  pliant  fibres  adapt  them- 
felves  to  every  ftate  in  which  he  is  placed  :  and, 
frequently,  in  thofe  circumftances  which  appear 
calculated  to  overwhelm  and  deftroy  his  vigour,  he 
finds  the  means  of  developing  new  faculties,  that 
excite  even  his  own  aftoniftiment. 

The 
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The  ufe  of  certain  kinds  of  food  or  drink  may 
tend  to  confirm  or  impair  certain  moral  habits. 
Sometimes,  it  may  operate  direftly,  and  by  the  imme- 
diate impreffions  which  it  produces  ;  at  other  times, 
by  the  diiferent  ftates  of  health  or  dileafe  which  it 
occafions,  or  by  the  changes  in  the  fluids  and 
folids  which  refult  from  it  :  for  all  thefe  different 
alterations  in  the  fyftem  foon  manifeft  themfelves 
more  or  lefs  diftinftly  in  the  ordinary  difpofitions 
of  the  w  ill  and  underftanding. 

The  paffions,  the  peculiar  caft  of  the  ideas, 
the  nature  of  the  intélleôlual  exertions,  the  habit 
of  certain  trains  of  thought,  or  their  introduÊfion 
ÏKito  a  mind  which  they  tend  to  agitate,  may,  in 
their  turn,  exert  the  greateft  influence  on  the  phy- 
iical  frame.    Every  day,  we  meet  with  the  mofl 
ftriking  examples  of  this  power  which  the  moral 
habits  poiTefs  over  the    phyfical  conftitution,— 
a  power  which  appears  incomprehenfible,  only 
■when  we  look  for  the  fource  of  thefe  intimate 
relations,  beyond  the    organs  by  which  we  re- 
ceive  impreffions,    and  which  are  capable  of 
afting  and  reafting  upon   each    other.   '  How 
many  men  are  killed   or  cured,  by  the  forfce 
of  the  imagination  !  How  many  conftitutions  are  im- 
paired and  debilitated,  or  re-eftabliihed  and,  in 
fome  meafure,  renewed,  by  particular  affeftions, 
by  the  flow  of  ideas  and  fentiments  afTuming 
an  unufual  direôlion  !  Bacon  aiferts,  that  to  form 
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fome  new  fcheme  every  day,  is  one  way  of  pro- 
longing life  ;  that,  it  is  true,  wifdom  inclines  man 
to  uniform  and  tranquil  purfuits  ;  but  that  fools, 
in  all  probability,  on  aecount  of  the  contrary  dif- 
pofition,  would  have  a  greater  chance  of  long  life, 
if  their  extravagancies  did  not  hurry  ihem  into  a 
number  of  immediate  dangers. 

This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  aban- 
donment of  the  occupations  to  which  ^w^e  havé 
been  long  accuftomed,  deranges  the  order  of  the 
vital  aftions,  accelerates  old  age,  and  Ihortens 
life  ;  and,  frequently,  very  obftinate  chronic  dif- 
tempers  have  been  cured,  by  fnatching  the  pa- 
tient from  the  languor  of  repofe,  or  the  mono- 
tony of  retirement,  and  by  impofing  new  duties 
upon  him,  or  changing  the  nature  of  his  employ- 
ments. 

All  the  fa6ls  illuftrative  of  thefe  general  views 
ftiould  be  carefully  coUefted,  compared,  and  dif- 
culTed.  We  may  draw  from  them,  even  at  pre- 
fent,  fome  ufeful  rules  of  Hygieine,  which  will  be 
found  equally  applicable  to  every  fyftem  of  edn- 
catioB,  whether  public  or  private  :  and  this  almoft 
new  branch  of  moral  and  phyfical  fcience  pre- 
sents to  the  inquirer  a  rich  and  ample  field  of 
refearch. 

We  fliould  not,  indeed,  confine  ourfelves  to  the 
delcription  of  the  dilFc:rent  forts  ot  food,  to  an 
accoun|  of  their  nature,  and  to  the  determination 
f  3  of 
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of  their  éfFefts  :  but  we  ought  to  point  out  the 
trains  of  iinpreiiions,  ideas,  or  délires,  which  may 
tel'ult  from  their  uie  ;  and  we  ought  to  eftimate 
each  particular  mode  of  living,  with  reference  to 
its  influence  upon  the  ordinary  difpofitions  of  the 
fyftem,  and  upon  thofe  of  each  organ,  its  facul- 
ties, and  its  functions.  It  would  be  doirig  little, 
to  determine  the  utility  of  exercife,  or  the  efFe6l; 
of  any  particular  kind  of  exercile  :  we  muft  take 
into  review  the  various  employments  to  which 
man  may  be  fubjeâed  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  in  different  circumftances  of  life  :  we 
muft  examine  in  what  refpeft  they  may  become 
ufeful  or  injurious  ;  what  are  the  means  of  ob- 
viating the  bad  confequences  attendant  upon  them, 
or  of  rendering  their  beneficial  cffefts  more  com- 
plete, confiant,  and  certain. 

In  confidering  the  powerful  influence  of  tb6 
paffions  and  ideas  upon  the  ftate  of  the  organs, 
upon  their  developement  and  their  funftions,  we 
ought  to  be  no  longer  fatisfied  with  the  vague  and 
general  aflTertions  to  which  phyficians  and  moralifts 
have  hitherto  confined  themfelves  :  but  we  fliould. 
endeavour  to  apply  our  knowledge  to  direct  prac- 
tical purpofes,  and  fee  whether,  from  the  compa- 
rifon  of  the  obfervations  which  have  been  already 
made,  with  thofe  which  daily  experience  muft  na- 
turally offer  to  inquifjtive  minds,  we  might  not  form  a 
colleftion  of  rules  for  regulating  tjie  employment  of 
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the  mental  afFefilions,  fo  as  to  promote  the  re-efta- 
blilhinent  or  prefervation  of  health.  In  fliort,  by 
embracing  the  view  both  of  our  phyfical  and  moral 
conftitution  ;  by  pointing  out  tlieir  relations,  and 
the  means  by  which  they  a6l  upon  each  other,  we 
may  hope  to  be  able  to  render  thefe  doctrines, 
when  completely  confirmed,  fubfervient  to  the  ge- 
neral improvement  of  the  fyftem.  And  we  may 
here  repeat,  what  I  have  elfewhere  obferved  ;  that 
the  uniform  experience  of  ages  proves,  that  phy- 
fical peculiarities  of  difpofition  are  tranfmitted 
from  parents  to  their  children  ;  and  fome  well  af- 
certained  fads,  feveral  ftrong  analogies,  and  the 
general  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  lead  us  more- 
over to  believe,  that  certain  moral  habits  are  alio 
propagated  by  generation.  In  laying  down  the 
rules  of  regimen,  therefore,  we  muft  carry  our 
views  ftill  farther, — we  muft  aim  at  the  progreflive 
improvement  of  the  whole  human  race. 
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SECTION  VI. 
On  Surgery  and  Surgical  Operations. 

The  art  of  lurgery,  rifing,  as  it  did,  with  me- 
dicine, was  not  feparated  from  it  till  in  the  times  of 
ignorance  and  barbarifm  ; — thofe  times  in  which  the 
priefls  and  monks  were,  and  defired  to  continue, 
the  only  phyficians  of  Europe.  A  pretended 
dread  of  the  Church  at  blood,  or  rather,  the 
profound  ftate  of  degradation  into  which  furgery 
had  fallen,  in  the  hands  of  a  rude  and  worthlefs 
fet  of  men,  made  thefe  monks  and  priefts  deem  it 
politic  and  expedient  to  abandon  operative  medi- 
cine to  barbers  and  mountebanks. 

In  Hippocrates'  time,  this  feparation  had  not, 
and,  indeed,  could  not  well  have  taken  place.  It 
only  appears,  that  the  right  of  performing  certain 
operations  belonged  exclufively  to  particular  per- 
fons.  Hippocrates,  in  his  Oath,  comes  under  the 
obligation  not  to  praftife  lithotomy,  either  fc^r 
tl>e  above  mentioned  reafon,  or  becaufe  he  re- 
garded the  wounds  of  the  bladder  as  mortal.  In 
France,  this  fame  operation  was  for  a  long  time  the 
patrimony  of  a  fmgle  family,  in  which  the  right  to 
its  performance  from  father  to  fon,  was  recog- 
nifed,  and  in  fome  meafure  fanftioned,  by  a  tacit 
agreement  and  by  popular  prejudice. 
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Hippocrates  was  phyfician,  fiirgeon,  and  phar- 
macift,  and  wrote  on  all  the  three  branches  of  the 
fcience.  His  furgical  works  may  vie  with  his  other 
writings  :  and,  even  at  this  day,  if  we  can  derive 
no  new  information  from  them,  we  may  at  leaft 
perceive  in  them  the  firft  glimpfe  of  the  light  which 
modern  difcuveries  have  thrown  upon  almoft  all 
the  branches  of  the  art.  His  Treatife  "  Concern- 
ing the  Wounds  of  the  Head"  contains  a  number 
of  valuable  obfervations,  and  Ihows,  that  the  au- 
thor pofleffed  a  true  chirurgical  genius. 

Celfus,  in  fketching  and  defcribing  the  ftate  of 
medicine  among  the  Greeks,  gives  alfo  a  view  of 
^  their  furgery.  Paulus  ^gineta  enriched  the  art 
with  feveral  inventions  and  plans  of  treatment  of 
his  own.  Under  the  Arabians,  it  alfo  made  fome 
progrefs.  But  it  was  not  until  the  revival  of  ana- 
tomy, about  the  time  when  Vefalius  fhook  otF  the 
yoke  of  Galen  and  of  the  fchools,  that,  with  the 
aid  of  natural  philofophy  which  opened  for  itfelf 
new  channels  of  inquiry,  it  took  that  bold  range 
which  has  fmre  conduôted  it  from  one  difcovery, 
from  one  triumph  to  another.  Ambrofe  Paré, 
Fabricius  Hildanus,  Fabricius  of  Acquapendente, 
Marcus  Aurelius  Severinus,  John  de  Vigo,  Guy 
de  Chauliac,  and  feveral  others,  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  fathers  of  furgery  among  the  moderns. 
The  feventeenth  century  has  given  birth  to  feveral 
diftinguiihed  praftitioners  of  the  art  ;  but  the  eigh- 
teenth 
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teenth  century  maintains  a  decided  fuperior'ty,  both 
M'ith  refpeft  to  \.he  cliara6lers  of  the  perfons  who 
have  exercifed  the  profefùon,  and  the  importance 
of  the  trutns  which  they  have  eftablifhed.  or  the 
prejudices  and  errors  which  they  have  overthrown. 
Palfin,,  Dionis,  Duverney,  Soiingen,  La  Peyronie, 
llau,  Ileifter,  Petit,  Lamotte,  Quefnay,  Monro, 
Louis,  Pouteau,  Chefelden,  Pott,  the  two  Hun- 
ters, and  many  others,  whom  it  would  be  too  te- 
dious to  enumerate;  fome  of  them  embracing  all 
the  branches  of  the  art,  and  treating  it  in  a  iyf- 
tematic  manner  ;  others,  again,  directing  their  at- 
tention to  thofe  particular  points  which  their  ge- 
nius or  particular  circumftances  led  them  to  fe- 
le6t,  have  Amplified,  improved,  and  enlarged  it  :^ 
while  the  eminent  operators,  whom  we  have  lately 
loft,  fuch  as  Deflkult,  Choppart,  &c.  or  thofe  who 
ftill  furvive,  and  whom  I  (hall  avoid  mentioning, 
in  order  not  to  betray  too  great  a  partiality  for 
my  countrymen,  by  naming  almoftnone  but  PVench 
furgeons  ;  thefe  eminent  operators,  I  fay,  have 
been  continually  removing  the  boundaries  of  the 
art  by  their  indefatigable  exertions,  and  foruiing 
pupils  every  way  worthy  to  fucceed  them. 

Almoft  all  tiie  important  parts  of  furgery  hive 
been  fucceffively  reviewed,  and  have  nndergone 
manji'  ufeful  changes.  The  cure  of  fiftuias,  ef- 
pecially  thofe  of  the  anus,  the  amputitions  of 
îhe  larger  limbs,  the  difeafes  of  the  bones,  che 
2  3  operations 
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operations  for  the  ftone,  for  hernia,  for  aneurifm, 
and  thofe  of  the  obftetric  art,  &c.  have  all,  in  lefs 
than  a  century,  made  fuch  confiderable  advancCvS, 
that  we  may  juftly  regard  the  art  as  in  fome  mea- 
fure  completely  renovated. 

It  is,  I  prefume,  unneceffary  to  remark,  that 
the  ftudy  of  furgery,  like  that  of  phyfiology,  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  three  methods  of  inveftigation 
above  mentioned — the  defcriptive,  hiftorical,  and 
dedu6live  ;  while  the  ftudy  of  hygieine  employs 
chiefly  the  two  latter.  But,  perhaps,  it  may  not 
"be  improper  to  obferve,  that  inftru6tions  in  fur- 
gery, being  always  neceflarily  given  in  prefence  of 
the  objects  of  its  ftudy,  have  afforded  lefs  fcope 
than  thofe  in  fome  other  branches  of  the  fcience, 
for  the  delufions  of  quackery,  and  the  ficiions  of 
the  imagination.  The  improvements  which  this 
department  of  medical  education  may  ftill  require, 
are  fo  eafy  as  to  admit  of  being  completed  and 
confirmed  for  ever  by  the  example  of  a  fmgle 
teacher  fufificiently  converfant  with  philofophical- 
methods. 

With  regard  to  the  improvements  which  Ihould 
take  place  in  the  elements  of  the  art,  the  obftacles 
that  oppofe  their  introduction  proceed,  partly, 
from  the  im.perfeftions  of  its  fcientific  language, 
and  partly  from  the  too  mechanical  character  of 
its  general  principles.  We  have  feen  how  far,  and 
in  what  manner  it  is  poffiWe  to  remedy  the 
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former  of  tliefe  diladvantages,  and  what  new  dif- 
orders  may  arife  from  a  fimilar  reform.  The  lat- 
ter inconvenience  proceeds  from  the  very  nature  of 
furgical  ftudies.  Slow  and  narrow  minds,  who  al- 
ways form  the  moft  numerous  clafs,  find  vifible 
and  palpable  fupports  for  their  reafonings  and 
theories,  in  the  circumftance  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  For  the  habit  of  reafoning  upon  objeds 
which  they  have  before  their  eyes,  tends  very 
much  to  infpire  men  with  confidence  :  but,  un- 
fortunately, a  rough  fenle  of  perception  and 
confined  knowledge  are  not  always  fufficient  for 
enabling  them  to  difcover  the  charaéter  of  obje6ts 
through  their  external  coverincr.  This  cuftom  of 
regarding  every  thing  as  material,  may  lead  ihem 
into  numberlefs  errors,  and  muft  often  prove  fal- 
lacious, when  applied  to  pra6lice.  It  is  therefore 
to  the  improvement  of  phyfiology  and  pathology, 
that  furgeons  of  talent  and  difcernment  ftiould 
particularly  direct  their  attention. 

The  inftrumental  and  manual  part  improves, 
if  we  may  fay  fo,  of  itfelf  But  the  treatment  of 
a  wound  which  is  rather  ferions;  the  influence  of 
an  important  operation  upon  the  fyltem  in  ge- 
neral ;  certain  extenfive,  though  often  not  very 
perceptible  changes,  which  general  diforders  and 
furgical  complaints  exert  upon  each  other;  all 
deferve  to  he  particularly  attended  to  True 
Ikill  is  fhevvn  as  much  in  rendering  an  operation 
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unnecefTary,  as  in  performing  it  well  ;  in  curing 
a  wound,  or  any  other  local  alFeftion,  by  internal 
and  general  means  of  cure,  as  by  the  application 
of  topical  remedies  or  by  the  moft  ingenious 
inftruments.  In  Ihort,  furgery  muû  borrow  cer- 
tain views  from  general  medicine,  in  the  fame 
way  that  medicine  is  often  obliged  to  have  re-, 
courfe  to  furgical  affiftance. 


SECTION  VII, 

On  Materia  Medka. 

The  defcription  of  the  means  which  art  em? 
ploys  for  the  cure  of  difeafes,  constitutes  what  is 
called  Materia  Medica.  'i'hefe  means  or  reme- 
dies are  the  productions  of  nature.  Chemiftry 
and  pharmacy  combine  them  and  prepare  them: 
clinical  medicine  teaches  their  application,  and 
notes  their  effects.  Thus,  the  knowledge  of  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  of  mineral  iublrances,  of  the  ex 
ternal  characters  by  which  they  are  diftinguiflied, 
of  the  manner  of  their  formation,  of  the  country 
which  produces  them,  and  of  the  changes  which 
time  occafions  in  their  properties,  forms  a  branch 
of  natural  liiltory.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
decompofitions,  combinations,  and  mixtures  to 
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•which  they  are  fuhje^ed,  before  being  applied  to 
«fe  ;  all  the  modifications  which  they  experience, 
or  which  ttiey  are  capable  of  experiencing  in 
thele  new  combinations,  or  in  their  application 
to  animated  bodies;  belong  to  the  pi'ovince  of 
chemiftry  and  pharmacy  :  while  the  obfervations 
made  at  the  bedfide  of  the  patient,  upon  the 
■virtues  of  the  remedies,  which,  when  arranged  in 
the  fame  order  as  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafes  in 
which  they  are  exhibited,  complete  the  hiftory 
of  the  latter,  ought  properly  to  be  referred  to 
clinical  medicine  ;  for  they  can  only  be  fupplied 
by  obfervant  pra61itioners. 

It  is  by  examining,  by  touching,  viewing,  fmel- 
ling,  and  tafting,  the  different  arti clear  of  ma- 
teria medica,  that  we  learn  to  know  them  :  it  is 
by  feeing  them  decompofed  and  compounded, 
and  by  obferving  the  qualities  of  the  products 
or  new  combinations,  that  we  acquire  juft  notions 
of  their  chemical  properties  :  it  is  by  witneffing 
their  preparation  in  a  laboratory,  by  preparing 
them  ourfelves,  that  we  form  a  clear  idea  of  their 
tranfmutatiuns,  and  of  the  different  properties,  which 
the  different  modes  of  preparation  may  impart  to 
them  :  and  it  is  only  in  the  courfe  of  long  and 
extenfive  practice  that  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  real  properties  of  medicines,  and  learn  to 
appreciate  them,  not  in  a  vague  manner,  but  by 
their  real  effects,  circumfcribed  and  determined 
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with  accuracy,  and  with  reference  to  the  parti- 
cular cafes  in  which  they  have  been  obferved. 

Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  more  difficult,  than 
to  alcertam,  vvitii  regard  to  the  medicines  we  em- 
ploy, the  real  fliare  which  they  may  have  in  the 
changes  that  occur  fubfequently  to  their  ufe.  The 
obfervations  and  experiments  upon  this  fubje61; 
prefent  many  uncertainties  and  difficulties,  and 
are  liable  to  various  fources  of  inaccuracy.  It  is 
often  no  eafy  matter  to  decide,  whether  thefe  re- 
medies have  really  had  any  fhare  whatever  in  the 
produ6lion  of  the  changes  obferved.  There  are  fo 
many  accidental  circumftances  which  may  have 
given  birth  to  the  phenomena  obferved,  or  at  leaft 
may  have  modified  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  impoffiblj  to  difcover  their  true  caufe. 
And  it  is  fti!!  more  difficult  to  afcertain  preciiely 
the  particular  property,  which  renders  any  re- 
medy c.  pable  of  producing  any  particular  effeft. 

If  we  t  r.  n  o  er  the  books  of  materia  medica, 
we  fliall  be  furprifed  to  find  the  fame  fubftance 
ranked  in  feveral  different  claffes  and  genera.  At 
onetime,  it  is  purgative,  at  another,  aperient,  at 
anotljer,  expectorant,  and  fo  on.  It  is  more  par- 
ticularly among  the  clafs  of  fedatives  that  we 
meet  with  remedies  fele6led  from  almoil  all  the 
other  claffes  ;  and  the  moft  credulous  can  fcarcely 
avoid  entertaining  fome  doubts  of  the  propriety 
of  fuch  an  arrangement.    When  applied  to  the 
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living  body,  remedies  a6l  in  very  different  ways, 
in  difFerent  circumftances.  Sometimes  it  hap- 
pens, that  a  purgative  proves  fedative  ;  at  other 
times,  a  tonic,  an  acid,  a  bitter,  &c.  The 
fame  medicine  may  become,  by  turns,  évacuant, 
diuretic,  and  fudorific.  It  is  therefore  neceflary 
to  determine  the  variations  which  arife  from  this 
diverfity  af  effefts,  by  a  feries  of  experiments, 
repeated  by  difFerent  obfervers,  in  different  places, 
and  in  all  the  difFerent  circumfiances  in  which  the 
animal  body  can  be  placed.  It  is  even  fometimes 
neceffary  to  inquire,  if  the  remedy,  which  is  the 
fubjeft  of  examination,  pofFefs  any  real  alid  de- 
terminate properties  whatever. 

Thus,  then,  the  beft  fyftem  of  materia  medica 
would  be  that  which  gave  a  faithful  extract  of  the 
obfervations  colleÊled  at  the  bedfide  of  the  pa- 
tient, upon  the  properties  of  medicines,  either 
according  to  the  claffification  of  their  general 
effeds,  or  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
difFerent  methods  of  cure.  This  is  the  plan  which 
Vogel  feems  to  have  had  in  view  ;  but  unfbi  in- 
nately he  contented  himfelf  with  giving  the  refait 
of  the  obfervations,  without  ever  entering  into  a 
detail  of  the  circumftances  which  alone  could 
ferve  to  charafterize  the  effect  obferved.  When 
he  fpeaks  of  the  properties  of  cinchona,  for  in- 
ftance,  he  fhews  very  well  that  this  fpecies  of  bark: 
lias  been  employed  with  advantage  ni  luch  -.'ul 
§  luch 
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fuch  difeafes,  quoting  at  the  fame  time  the  au- 
thors who  mention  its  ufe  :  but  he  gives  no  de- 
tailed account,  or  even  general  view  of  the  lynip- 
toms  of  thele  diforderSj  the  feafon  of  the  year, 
the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  or  the  proper  time 
for  the  adminiftration  of  the  remedy  ; — all  cir- 
cumftances  capable  of  modifying  its  aôlion  very 
materially,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  which 
it  is  confequently  impoffible  to  eftimate  it  duly. 
It  is,  therefore,  fufficiently  obvious,  that  thefe 
long  colleÊlions  of  observations,  often  contradic- 
tory in  themfelves,  can  be  of  little  ufe  to  the 
reader,  if  he  poflefs  no  means  of  reconciling 
thefe  contradictions,  and  of  difcovering  in  each 
particular  cafe  the  true  cauie  of  the  effect  ob- 
<tained.  The  work  of  Vogel,  then,  though  excel- 
lent in  fome  refpeCts,  muft  be  recaft,  or  at  leaft 
revifed  :  and  experienced  practitioners,  who,  in 
,  taking  advantage  of  his  laborious  reiearches,  would  , 
undertake  to  collect  and  to  clafs  the  faéts  which 
he  points  out,  confining  themfelves  to  a  delinea- 
tion of  their  principal  characters,  would  un- 
queftionably  render  a  moft  elTential  fervicë  to 
young  Itudents,  And  this  new  undertaking  would 
be  ftill  more  inftruCtive,  if  the  authors  added  their 
own  observations  to  the  numerous  facts  related 
by  Vogel,  whether  they  tended  to  confirm  the 
conclufions  obtained  from  the  latter,  or  to  con- 
fute them  and  correct;  them. 
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It  is,  befides,  very  evident,  that  the  ftudent,  be- 
fore he  has  begun  to  oblerve  for  himfelf,  can 
learn  abfolutely  notîiing  from  general  abftra6ls  of 
the  obfervafions  of  others  :  and  when  one  has 
formed  for  himfelf  a  catalogue  of  remedies,  the 
effects  of  which  he  knows  from  perfonal  expe- 
rience, he  will  fcarcely  be  inclined  to  look  into 
books  for  the  indications  of  their  ufe.  Our  ma- 
teria medica  is  already  too  extenfive  ;  and  we  are 
not  fo  much  in  want  of  new  remedies,  as  of  a  good 
method  of  employing  thofe  which  we  poffefs.  Ca- 
pivacci  iifed  to  fay  to  his  pupils,  Difcite  meam 
methodum,  et  habebitis  arcana  mea. 

This  method  of  treating  the  fubje6t  of  materia 
medica,  would  be  altogether  clinical  :  it  is  only, 
1  repeat,  at  the  bedfide  of  the  patient,  that,  the 
moft  important  part  of  it  can  be  taught  with 
fuccefs. 


SECTION  VIIL 
On  Chemiflry  and  PhariJiacy. 

As  yet  chemiftry  is  but  remotely  allied  to  the 
practice  of  phyfic.  The  knowledge  of  the  changes 
which  the  different  forts  of  food  or  medicines  may 
experience  in  confequence  of  their  admixture  with 
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the  different  fubftances  which  they  meet  with  in 
the  ftomach,  is  no  doubt  ufeiul  and  neceffary  to 
the  practitioner  :  but  thefe  changes  are  lar  from 
being  fo  various  or  important  as  Ibme  perlons 
feeni  to  imagine  ;  and,  befides,  if  they  were  fo,  it 
would  be  ftill  very  difficult  to  afcertain  them  vfith 
accuracy.  Stahl  ufed  to  obferve,  Chemiœ  ufus  in 
medkina  nullus,  aut  fere  nullus  : — an  opinion 
which  was  unqueftionably  true  with  refpe6t  to  his 
age,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  equally  applicable  at 
the  prefent  time.  The  frefh  luftre  which  the  la- 
bours of  the  modern  chemifts,  and,  particularly, 
of  the  French  chemifts,  have  imparted  to  the 
fcience,  and  the  highly  meritorious  endeavours  of 
fome  of  them  to  render  the  difcoveries  that  are 
made  in  it  dire6lly  fubfervient  to  tlie  medical  art, 
do  not  appear  to  have  hitherto  furniflied  us  with 
any  very  comprehenfive,  or,  what  is  of  more  con- 
fequence,  with  any  very  certain  refults.  We 
ought  not,  however,  to  defpair  of  one  day  deriv- 
ing from  it  fome  light  refpeéling  the  relations  of 
animated  bodies,  in  their  different  fiâtes,  with  the 
other  bodies  of  nature  ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  imagine, 
how  much  the  fcience  of  hygieine  and  practical 
medicine  would  be  benefited  by  fuch  illuftrations. 
But  the  experiments  neceffary  for  the  attainment 
of  this  object  are  not  to  be  made  in  laboratories  : 
it  is  not  by  operating  upon  bodies  devoid  of  lifé 
and  fenfibility,  that  we  can  expect  to  arrive  at 
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r^fults  -svhich  fliall  be  all  equally  fure  and  appli- 
cable to  practical  purpoies.    It  is  by  the  obferva- 
tion  of  the  living  and  fenfitive  frame  ;  it  is  at  the 
bedfide  of  the  patient,  and  in  large  infirmaries, 
that  we  muft  pra6tife  this  new,  this  animated  che- 
niiftry,  if  we  may  fo  call  it,  of  which  all  the  pro- 
duis become  disfigured  the  moment  that  death 
takes  place.    To  be  fufceptible  of  application  to 
dietetics  and  praftical  medicine,  thefe  refuits,  and 
the   theorëtical  confequences  which  flow  from 
them,  fhould  be  fupplied  by  obfervations  relating 
to  ■  thefe  fubjeÊts  ;  for  they  will  be  jult,  only  in 
as  far  as  they  reft  upon  fa6ts  immediately  de- 
duced from  them. 

In  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  knowledge,  chemiftry 
is  the  guide  of  natural  hiftory  :  it  points  out  the 
means  by  which  the  arts  may  appropriate  to  them^ 
felves  its  various  treafures  ;  it  prepares,  combines, 
ànd  multiplies  the  fubftances  which  are  capable 
of  fupplying  our  wants  ;  it  begins  to  ûied  its  light 
upon  the  different  branches  of  phyfics  properly 
fo  called  ;  and  feveral  phenomena,  which  had 
been  till  lately  but  imperfeôlly  underftood,  have 
been  referred  to  the  clafs  of  combinations  or  de-- 
compofitions  of  which  chemiftry  has  difcovered 
the  laws.  To  conclude  :  this  fcience,  from  which 
almoft  all  the  arts  derive  affiftance,  is,  as  it  were, 
connate  with  pharmacy;  it  forms,  indeed,  part 
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of  it;  and  it  is  from  this  fcience  that  mèditine  hai, 
derived  a  number  of  its  inoft  powerful  remedies. 

Chemiftry,  after  having  long  remained  the  in» 
heritance  of  quacks  and  enthufiafts,  is  now  di- 
ligently cultivated  by  the  beft  informed  and  moft 
diftinguifhed  men  of  the  age.  After  having  fo 
often  ferved  as  an  infiniment  of  folly;  after  hav- 
ing corrupted,  by  its  pernicious  influence,  various 
branches  of  natural  fcience  ;  it  has  at  length  af» 
fumed  a  truly  philofophical  character,  and  follows 
the  moft  fure  and  unerring  path  of  refearch. — Such 
is  the  realcaufe  of  its  rapid  and  fplendid  fiiccefs. 

Pharmaceutical  chemiitry  has  followed  the  fame 
career,  and  is  animated  by  the  iame  fpirit.  Its 
procefies  have  been  becoming  every  day,  more 
fimple  and  more  rational.  The  trafli  with  which 
our  pharmacopeias  and  difpenfatories  abounded, 
is  gradually  difappearing;  and  although  the  reform 
be  far  from  complete,  yet,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  lias  been  begun,  we  may  indulge  the 
hope,  that  the  follies  and  puerilities  with  which 
officinal  preparations  and  prefcriptions  formerly 
teemed,  cannot  long  relift  the  powerful  influencé 
of  reafon. 

This  reform  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  work  of 
Eaumé  *  ;  it  is  he,  at  leaft,  who  firft  cxpofed  the 

*  When  my  refpeftable  colieagiie,  Deyeux,  fliall  havepub- 
lifhed  his  Vharmacy,  we  may  confider  this  refonn  as  .in  a 
manner  termiualed. 
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grofs  abfurdity  of  feveral  preparations,  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  others,  and  the  improper  practices  of 
druggifts  and  pharmaoifts.  Since  his  time  many 
of  thefe  abufes  have  been  corrected,  as  far,  at 
leaft,  as  the  nature  of  a  trade,  where  probity  has 
no  guarantee  but  itfelf,  would  allow  it  to  be  :  and 
the  pharmacopeias  have  gradually  reduced  the 
number  of  their  formulas,  and  banifhed  the  com- 
plicated procefles  of  the  ancients,  the  futility  of 
which  has  been  demonftrated  by  our  recent  ac-" 
quirements. 

It  is  not  by  the  perufal  of  books,  that  we  can 
hope  to  learn  chemiftry  and  pharmacy  ;  but  by 
witneffing  the  various  procefles  of  thefe  arts,  by 
performing  them  ourfelves,  and  by  rendering  our- 
felves  familiar  with  the  fubjefts  of  them,  and  the 
inftruments  by  which  they  are  efFe6led. — This 
method,  we  mull  again  beg  leave  to  obferve,  ap- 
plicable as  it  is  to  all  praftical  ftudies,  is  fo  ex- 
cellent in  itfelf,  that  the  talents  of  the  profeflbr 
become  in  a  manner  fuperfluous,  and  nature  her- 
felf,  that  is,  the  prefence  of  the  objeéls  of  re- 
fearch,  corrects  almoft  all  the  miftakes  which  he 
may  commit  in  his  oral  inftruQions. 

In  quitting  this  fubjeft,  it  is,  I  prefuine,  un- 
neceflary  to  remark,  that  the  method  of  ana- 
lyfis  and  recompofition  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
chemiftry.  We  know  what  great  advantages  this 
fcience  has  derived  from  a  more  ftrict  application 
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of  philofophical  methods.  By  employing  them 
upon  material  and  I'enfible  objefts,  it  has  improved 
the  methods  themfelves,  and  the  lame  analyfis, 
which  it  lb  conltantly  praÉlifes,  has,  when  han- 
dled in  a  Ikilful  and  confiderate  manner,  no  longer 
appeared  inapplicable  to  intellectual  fubjefts. 


SECTION  IX. 
On  Botany. 

Several  branches  of  fcience  were  ably  and 
fuccefsfully  cultivated  by  the  ancients  ;  while 
many  others,  on  the  contrary,  remained  in  a  ftate 
of  infancy.  The  praftical  works  of  Hippocrates 
are  admirable  :  but  his  writings  on  Anatomy  and 
Materia  Medica  are  below  mediocrity.  The  "  Hif- 
tory  of  Animals"'  by  Ariftotle  may  be  regarded  as  a 
model  of  compofition,  both  for  the  manner  of 
pourtraying  the  general  charaélers  and  analogies 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  for  the  extreme  accu- 
racy of  its  details  : — never  was  nature  delineated 
with  a  more  fteady  hand.  His  "  Natural  Philo- 
fophy",  again,  is  not  only  unworthy  of  the  author  ; 
but  we  may  fafely  pronounce  it  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  tiffue  of  abfurd  and  ridiculous  opinions,  the 
oâspring  of  a  fubtile  and  mifguided  imagination; 

and 
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and  with  refpeft  to  the  language  which  he  there 
çmploys,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find 
any  where  elfe  an  example  of  fuch  a  caballiftical 
jargon. 

While  certain  branches  of  phyfical  refearch' 
have  made  great  and  rapid  advances,  others  have 
languiftied  in  an  obfcurity,  for  which  it  is  not 
always  eafy  to  account;  and  have  remained  in 
the  back-ground,  notwithftanding  the  accelerating 
impulfe,  which  they  feemed  likely  to  receive  from 
a  belief  of  their  neceffity,  or  from  the  popular 
prejudices  in  their  favour. 

Such  was  the  cafe  with  Botany,  which  before 
the  time  of  Hippocrates  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to 
have  exifted.  This  diftinguiftied  writer  mentions 
a  great  number  of  plants  ;  but  he  conf^  les  himfelf 
to  a  defcription  of  their  medical  properties. — 
Theophraftus  and  Diofcorides  created  the  fcience: 
Pliny  and  Galen  enriched  it,  but  without  reduc- 
ing it  to  fyftem  :  and  the  Arabians  left  it  nearly 
in  the  fame  ftate,  in  which  they  had  received  it 
from  the  ancients. 

Among  the  moderns,  Matthiolus,  Faloppia,  and 
Fabius  Columna,  revived  the  fcience  ;  while  John 
and*  Cafpard  Bauhin,  Cfefalpinus,  and  Geffner, 
reformed  it  and  improved  it.  It  has  been  recaft, 
and,  in  fome  meafure,  renovated,  by  Tournefort, 
^  who,  after  expofmg  the  i^nperfeâions  of  the  methods 
that  prevailed  in  his  time,  had  the  courage  to  pro- 
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jeÉl,  and  the  perfeverancç  to  accomplifli  the  plan 
of  its  entire  reform.  This  plan,  which  was  at  once 
fimple  and  comprehenfive,  could  have  heen  con- 
ceived only  by  a  ftrong  mind,  and  executed  only 
by  the  moft  indefati.-^iable  exertions. 

Ray,  though  living  in  retirement,  with  few  books^ 
and  without  the  means  of  undertaking  extenfive 
journies,  has,  notwithftanding,  made  many  ufeful 
refearches,  and  fuggefted  n^any  ufeful  views.  He 
was  the  firft  who  perceived  the  neceffity  which 
there  is,  if  we  wifli  to  avoid  confufion,  for  diftin- 
guilhing  plants  not  according  to  the  refemblance 
of  a  fmgle  part,  but  according  to  that  of  all,  or, 
at  leaft,  of  the  moft  important  parts.  Although 
in  practice  this  fyftem  be  liable  to  many  difficulties; 
vet  we  muft  acknowledge,  that  it  recommends  it- 
fclf  by  its  accuracy,  and  that,  in  general,  it  ac- 
cords very  well  with  the  external  forms  of  plants, 
and  even  with  their  properties. 

Among  the  fyftems  which  have  fmce  been  pro- 
pofed,  that  of  Linnœus  will  ahvays  hold  a  diftin- 
guiflied  rank.  It  ftili  ferves  for  the  foundation^ 
or,  at  leaft,  the  companion  of  the  arrangements  to 
I  which  a  more  advanced  ftate  of  knowledge,  and 
a  more  found  method  of  phiiofophizing,  h^ve 
given  birth. 

This  fyftem  is  indebted,  perhaps,  for  all  its 'ce- 
lebrity to  the  ingenious  obfervation  upon  which  it 
is  founded  :  and,  perhaps,  its  real  advantages, 

whether 
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l  whether  with  reference  to  the  mere  botanical  ex- 
amination of  plants,  or  to  the  acquirement  of  a 
knowledge  of  their  ul'es,  may  be  reduced  within 
very  narrow  hmits.  'J  he  illultrious  authors  of  the 
fyltem  adopted  in  the  Jardin  National  feem  to 
have  formed  the  fame  opinion  of  its  merits.  They 
did  not  deem  it  incumbent  upon  tiiem  to  confine 
themfelves  to  a-  fingle  chara&.eriftic  in  the  claffifi- 
cation  of  the  différent  fpecies  of  plants  :  their 
arrangement  comprifcs  and  combines,  in  a  man* 
ner,  all  of  them  ;  and  by  adding  their  Own  obfer- 
vations  to  thofe  of  their  predeceflbrs,  they  have 
necefiarily  produced  a  ufeful  and  highly  finiftied 
performance.  ' 

Botanifts  feem,  in  general,  to  have  taken  the 
fame  pains  to  deftroy  the  relations  which  their 
fcience  has  to  other  branches  of  knowledge,  that 
they  Ihould  have  employed  in  fearching  for  tlreni 
and  in  multiplying  them.  They  feduloufly  avoid 
the  conhderation  of  vegetables  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  their  bare  defcription  :  their  proper- 
ties and  ufes  are  almoft  entirely  overlooked  by 
them  ;  and  fome  of  them  would  even  be  indignant 
jf  the  fyftems  of  arrangement  difcovered  any  traces 
of  thefe  important  particulars.  All  attempts  to 
introduce,  into  botany,  views  relating  to  medicine 
or  the  arts,  would  be  regarded  'by  them  as  tending 
to  disfigure  the  fcience. 
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But  this  mode  of  infulatin;^  the  ftudy  of  bo- 
tany, and  of  reducing  it  to  the  ftate  of  a  dry 
nomenclature,  may  be  confidered  as  the  principal 
caufe  of  the  averiion  which  many  perlons  of  ex- 
cellent underftanding  feel  for  its  ftudy.  To  this 
circumftânce,  too,  we  muft  attribute  the  remark- 
able tendency,  which  it  has  to  fatigue,  often  to 
no  purpofe,  thoie  memories  which  can  retain  ideas 
only  by  reafoning.  And,  if  men  of  great  judg- 
ment and  diicernment  have  long  refufed  it  the 
title  and  characters  of  a  real  fcience,  Ave  may 
reafonably  impute  the  blame  to  this  finguiar  de- 
termination, on  the  part  of  its  votaries,  to  allow 
hardly  any  ufeful  application  to  be  made  of  it  to 
other  branches  of  phyfical  refearch. 

I  am  aware,  that  when  the  object  is  to  clafs 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thoufand  plants,  only  a  fmall 
number  of  which  are  known  by  their  properties, 
it  may  be  deemed  fuperfluous  to  take  into 
confideration  this  characteriftic,  which  appears  lb 
effential  in  the  eyes  of  the  unenlightened  clafs. 
But  ib  much  the  worfe,  perhaps,  for  thofe  who 
Can  learn  and  retain  lb  many  names  and  delcrip- 
tive  terms,  to  which  no  ideas  are  attached  but 
thofe  of  fome  particular  forms,  or  other  exter- 
nal characters  ! 

Botany,  then,  may  be  confidered  in  two  very 
different  points  of  view-  ;  in  the  firft  place,  as  a 
fimple  claifification  of  all  the  bodies  belonging  to 
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the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  fecoiidly,  as  one  of  the 
great  magazines  of  nature,  from  which  medicine 
borrows  feveral  powerful  remedies,  and  from 
which  the  arts  derive  many  ufeful  materials. 

Viewed  in  the  former  light,  botany  would  be 
a  mere  nomenclature,  at  leaft,  if  the  fyftem  on 
which  we  have  juft  been  animadverting  be  perfe- 
vered  in.  Now,  we  may  often  have  occafion  to 
coniult  a  fyftem  of  nomenclature  :  but  the  barren 
profpe6l  it  affords,  can  neither  delight  the  imagi- 
nation, nor  intereft  the  underftanding. 

In  the  fécond  point  of  view,  botany  prefents  an 
ample  field  for  experimental  refearch  ;  and  aims 
at  the  difcovery  of  relations,  which  it  is  both 
ufeful  to  know  and  curious  to  determine,  .yf- 
lematic  methods,  which  would  faithfully  deli- 
neate thefe  relations,  would  ferve  to  gratify  our 
natural  thirft  of  knowledge,  and  the  more  laud^ 
able  defire  of  applying  the  refults  of  our  fcientific 
inquiries  to  the  praftical  bufmefs  of  life,  and  of 
rendering  them  fubfervient  to  our  daily  wants. 
This  popular  fyftem  of  botany  would  not  be 
formed  upon  the  narrow  plan  of  Chomel,  which 
is  not  fufficient  eveii  for  the  medical  part  to  which 
he  has  confined  himfelf;  but  it  would  compre- 
hend all  the  ufes  of  vegetables  ;  and  their  diftri- 
bution  would  be  regulated  according  to  the  ana- 
logy  of  their  properties. 
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Perhaps,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  it  might  be  advifable 
to  have  recourle  to  two  methods  of  ciaflification  ; 
.the  one  comprehending  the  different  fpecies  of 
nutritive,  pharmaceutical,  or  poifonous  plants; 
the  other,  thofe  which  are  employed  in  the  arts, 
or  applied  to  certain  purpofes  of  inferior  confe- 
quence,  or  relatively  to  which  ignorance  and  error 
are  lefs  prejudicial  Might  not  this  prove  the 
means  of  giving  a  very  general  attraftion  to  a 
fcience,  the  objects  of  which  are  capable  of  af- 
fording us  fuch  great  and  refined  enjoyments? 
For  nature  feems  to  delight  in  clothing  the  plants 
in  the  richeft  and  moft  beautiful  colours,  in  impreg- 
nating them  with  the  moft  delicious  , perfumes. 
We  breathe,  as  it  were,  a  new  life  with  the  in- 
vigorating air  of  gardens  and  of  groves,  as  all  of 
us  muft  have  very  often  experienced,  and  always 
M'ith  reiterated  pleafure  :  but  a  dry  fcholaftic 
method  of  contemplating  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
muft  weaken  thefe  agreeable  impreifions,  and  leave 
few  traces  of  them  in  the  memory.  The  illulions 
of  the  imagination,  and  the  fentiments  that  are 
deareft  to  the  heart,  blended,  as  they  often  are, 
with  the  ideas  of  verdure  and  flowers,  do  not 
make  the  ftudy  of  a  catalogue  lefs  infipid  and 
monotonous,  than  it  naturally  iS;  or  prevent  the 
pleafure  of  contemplating  objefts  that  are  both 
curious  and  interetting,  from  being  entirely  loft 
amid  the  labour  of  learning  names,  in  general  very 

unmeaning 
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unmeaning,  or  technical  phrafes,  (which  are  but 
more  circumitantial  names)  or  arbitrary  defini- 
tions. 

But  botany  contains  within  itfelf  many  fruitful 
fources  of  difcovery  ;  and  the  moft  eminent  men 
who  cultivate  it  begin  to  be  no  longer  fatisfied 
with  thefe  barren  arrangements.  After  remarking 
all  the  external  charafters,  they  have  perceived 
that  the  phenomena  which  diftinguilh  vegetable 
life,  were  far  more  dcferving  of  refearch.  In 
faft,  the  examination  of  the  germination,  growth, 
fru6lification,  difeafes,  and  death  of  the  numerous 
tribes  ,of  plants,  is  not  only  highly  curious  as  a 
branch  of  natural  philofophy;  but  may  alfo 
become  produ6live  of  dire6l  utility,  by  promoting  \ 
the  improvement  of  gardening  and  agriculture; 
and  by  furnifliing  the  means  of  augmenting  na- 
tional wealth. 

The  phyfiology  of  plants  fliould  be  founded 
upon  their  anatomy  ;  and  fhould  itfelf  ferve  as 
the  bafis  of  their  pathology  and  therapeutics.  The 
minute  ftrufture  of  their  organs,  and  of  the  ele- 
mentary parts  of  which  they  are  compofed,  muft, 
therefore,  be  ftudied  with  particular  attention. 

Thus,  a  new  and  noble  path  of  inquiry  prefent^ 
itfelf  to  botanifts  of  talent  and  obfervation;  By 
combining  the  ftudy  of  the  phenomena  which  ve- 
getable life  offers  dire6lly  to  view,  with  the  in- 
yeftigation  of  the  different  changes,  combinations, 

or 
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or  decompofitions,  to  which  plants  are  inftrumen- 
tal,  or  which  tlicy  themielves  may  experience,  we 
lîiaîl  be  able,  perhaps,  one  day  to  dete6l  the  myf- 
tery  of,  their  formation  and  growth. 

Medical  botany  may,  no  doubt,  be  learned  in 
gardens,  in  the  fields,  and  on  the  mountains  ;  but  it 
ought  alfo  to  be  fcudied  in  the  laboratory  and  in 
the  drying-fhade.  It  is  neceffary  to  obferve  the 
changes  which  the  fame  plant  undergoes,  not  only 
daring  its  deficcation,  but  alfo  durino;  its  various 
preparations.  It  mtiy  be  ufeful  to  compare  the 
tafte  and  fmell,  which  it  has  when  in  the  ground, 
with  the  tafte  and  fmell  which  it  acquires,  when 
withering,  drying,  and  decayinr,  oc  which  it  im- 
parts to  other  fubftances  that  are  combined  with 
it.  To  conclude  ;  the  knowledge  of  this  fpecies 
of  botany  is  confirmed  and  completed  at  the  bed- 
fide  of  the  patient  :  and  it  is  obvious,  that  it  then 
encroaches  upon  materia  medica,  of  which,  in- 
deed, it  forms  a  part,  and  from  which  it  cannot 
be  feparated,  without  ceafing  to  belong  to  the 
art 
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SECTION  X. 
On  Veterinary  Medichie. 

Veterinary  Medicine  has  been,  in  a  manner, 
created  in  modern  tiriiCs.  However,  in  Ariltotle, 
Xenophon,  and  Pliny,  and  in  the  Rei  Rujticcs 
Scriptores,  we  meet  with  a  confiderable  number 
of  obfervations  colleÉled  by  the  ancients  upon  the 
art  of  preferving  the  health  of  horfes,  oxen,  and 
dogs,  and  of  curing  the  difeafes  to  which  they 
arp  liable.  The  rearing  of  horfes  has,  in  all  ages, 
been  an  objeft  of  particular  care  and  attention  ; 
the  training-  of  dogs  and  birds  of  prey  forms  the 
fubject  of  a  learned  art  ;  and  as  all  thefe  animals 
are  liable  to  difeal'e,  men  muft  have  loon  iound 
themfcives  obliged  to  ftudy  the  means  of  curing 
their  complaints.  But  between  thefe  firft  rude 
attempts,  and  a  true  fyftem  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine, the  difference  is  very  great:  and,  although 
Ramazzini  and  fome  others  had  defcribed,  with 
accuracy,  certain  epizootic  difeafes  ;  although 
they  had  endeavoured  to  afcertain  what  relations 
they  might  have  to  the  epidemic  diforders  to  which 
the  human  body  is  liable,  and  to  determine  the 
methods  which  thou  Id  direôl  their  cure;  and  al- 
though we  were  in  poliefhon  of  feveral  very  exten- 
five  treatifes  on  veterina?:y  medicine  ;  the  art  coul4 

not 
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not,  properly  fpeaking,  be  faid  to  exift,  as  it 
formed  no  regular  body  of  fcience,  founded  upon 
a  fyftematic  colleélion  of  facts. 

It  may  be  faid  to  date  its  origin  from  Bourgelat. 
It  was,  in  fa61;,  that  celebrated  veterinary  furgeon, 
who  firft  referred  the  empirical  operations  of  the 
art  to  general  principles,  and  combined  them  with 
more  accurate  notions  of  anatomy  and  phyfiology; 
and  who  not  only  connected  the  different  obferva- 
tions  on  thie  fubjeôt  in  a  methodical  manner  ;  but 
alfo  indicated  the  views  with  which  new  obfervations 
fhould  be  made.  To  him  we  are,  in  particular, 
indebted  for  the  firft  inftitution  in  which  the  vete- 
rinary art  has  been  the  fubje6l  of  true  clinical  in- 
ftrufition,  and  in  which  lectures  have  been  given, 
like  thofe  of  praélical  medicine,  in  prefence  of  the 
difeafes  which  form  the  fubjeft  of  inquiry. 

The  difciples  of  his  fchool  and  the  illuftrious 
profelTors  of  that  of  Charenton,  have  proved  the 
importance  of  this  firft  fuccefsful  impulfe  whicb 
the  rifing  art  had  received  :  for  in  both  thefe  efta- 
blillsments  it  has  made  rapid  advances,  and  both 
have  produced  feveral  men  of  diftinguilhed  merit, 
.whom  we  are  fo  fortunate  as  ftill  to  poflefs*;  and 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  a  premature  death  has  de- 
prived us  of  Gilbert,  not  lel's  to  be  regretted  on  account  of 
the  noble  virtues  of  his  heart,  than  for  the  talents  and  in- 
forniation  which  had  procured  him  fo  great  a  degree  of  ce- 
lebrity, at  fo  early  a  period  of  life.  ' 

the 
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the  ftudents  who  repaired  from  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  to  France,  began,  even  under  the  old  go- 
vernment, to  apprize  the  nation  of  a  treafure 
vt'hich  they  feemed  to  undervalue. 

The  increafe,  prefervation,  and  improvement  of 
the  breed  of  animals  are  objeéls  of  too  dire6t  im- 
portance for  it  to  be  neceflary  to  prove,  how  much 
the  public  welfare  is  concerned  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  art  relating  to  them. 

Befides,  it  may  furely  be  regarded  as  a  duty  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  beftow  upon  thofe  beings  who 
are  endov/ed  with  fenfibility  like  ourfelves,  and 
who  fo  patiently  lliare  in  our  labours,  all  the  care 
and  attention,   which  can  tend  to  increafe  the 
comforts  of  their  exiftence.   Do  they  not  frequently 
form  a  part  of  our  families,  and  are  they  not  the 
molt  ufeful  inftruments  of  a  number  of  enterprifes, 
which  ferve  to  augment  our  riches,  and  to  multi- 
ply the  enjoyments  of  the  focial  ftate  ?  If  our  wants 
conftrain  us  to  deprive  them  of  life  before  the  pe- 
riod allotted  to  them  by  nature,  can  we  neglect  to 
render  the  fmall  number  of  days  v;hich  we  leave 
them,  and  which  we  may  ftill  employ  to  our  ad- 
vantage, as  agreeable  as  flavery  will  permit  them 
to  be.'*  Or  would  it  be  to  prelume  too  much  upon 
the  benevolence  of  man,  to  expeâ;  to  find,  in  the 
attentions  which  he  beftows  upon  his  ufeful  com- 
panions, fome  fentiments  of  gratitude,  joined  to 
thofe  of  perfonal  intereft  ?  I  truft  not.    True  be- 

^  nevolence^ 
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nevolencc,  which  is  never  extinO;,  and-  which  ope- 
rates often  in  filence,  is  undoubtedly  lefs  uncom- 
mon, than  gloomy  imaginations  del'cribe  it,  or 
depraved  hearts  affect  to  beUeve  it  to  be.  The 
evils  of  life  are  always  ftriking  from  their  na- 
ture : — but  the  good  is  obfcure.  Many  perfons 
treat  their  domeftic  animals  as  friends  or  compa- 
nions :  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  when 
they  lofe  them,  mourn  for  them  as  for  brothers. 
Such  attachments  are  fo  nearly  akin  to  thole  which 
unite  man  and  Inan,  that  they  furely  cannot' be 
too  feduloufiy  cultivated. 

Thofe  perfons  who  to  a  proper  degree  of  fenfi- 
bilit}',  without  which  man  as  a  moral  agent  can 
fcarcely  be  laid  to  exift,  join  the  habit  of  refleftion, 
■which  alone  can  preferve  the  former  in  due  regu- 
lation, violate  none  of  thefe  indireQ;  affeftions  of 
the  heart  ;  convinced,  as  ihey  are,  that  fuch  af- 
fections tend  to  improve  their  reafon  well  as 
fenfibility,  in  the  happieft  n^ianner,  and  that  no- 
thing is  better  calculated  to  impart  a  favour- 
able direftion  to  both.  How  eafy  would  it  be  to 
revive  in  minds  that  are  not  entirely  depraved, 
thefe  fentiments  of  humanity,  which  prove  fuch 
fruitful  fources  of  the  moft  refined  enjoyments  1 
Our  happinefs  even  requires,  that  they  fliould  be 
carefully  inllilled  and  diligently  cultivated  in  our 
hearts  ;  and  that  every  thing  which  tends  to  weaken 
'their  force,  lliould  be  removed  from  our  ftght. 

How> 
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How,  then,  can  we  regard  with  indifference  thofe 
inftances  of  barbarity,  which  ftupid  brutahty  daily 
prefents  to,  our  view  ?  How  can  we  ever  become 
the  accomplices  of  the  capricious  cruelty  with 
which  animals  are  fo  often  treated?  But  with  re- 
fpeÇt  to  our  companions  and  the  partners  of  our 
toils,  it  is  notfuflficient  to  avoid  all  unneceffary  bad 
treatment  :  Ave  muft  be  more  juft,  and  endeavour 
to  render  them  happy.  They  augment  our  enjoy- 
ments, and  often  preferve  our  life  :  let  them  there- 
fore not  pafs  theirs  in  fuflfering  and  privation. 
This  confideration  ought  certainly  to  be  added  to 
the  other  motives  which  we  have  for  improving 
the  art  of  rearing  them  and  preferving  them 
in  health. 

It  is  fuflficient  for  our  purpofe  to  have  indicated 
the  relations  which  this  art  bears  to  general  medi- 
cine. I  fliall  therefore  abftain  from  the  repetition 
of  what  I  have  faid  on  this  fubje6t,  as  it  muft  be 
obvious,  that  all  the  branches  of  the  medical  art 
are^mutually  connected,  and  illuftrative  of  each 
other. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
On  the  acceflbry  Branches  of  Study. 

SECTION  I. 
On  Natural  Hijiory. 

Among  the  different  fubjefts  that  compofe  the 
eourfe  of  medical  ftudies,  I  have  not  enumerated 
natural  hiftory  ;  becauie  thofe  parts  of  the  fcience 
that  relate  to  medicine  are  included,  either  in. 
phyfiology,  which  itfelf  comprifes  the  hiftory  of 
the  phyfical  laws  of  animated  bodies,  and  the  de- 
fcription  of  their  inftinfts  and  habits  ;  or  in  che- 
miftry,  which  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  the  gene- 
ral inftrument  of  analyfis  for  all  the  productions  of 
nature  ;  or  in  botany,  particularly  that  popular 
fyftem  of  botany  above  mentioned,  which  is  fo 
intimately  allied  to  vegetable  chemiftry,  and  which 
without  having,  perhaps,  as  yet  thrown  much 
light  upon  the  phenomena  of  life,  has  certainly 
made  us  better  acquainted  with  the  fubftances 
which  enter  into  the  organization  of  the  living 
fyftem. 

Syftems  of  natural  hiftory,  which  are  limit- 
ed to  the  cialTification  of  the  different  produc- 
tions 
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tloris  of  nature,  according  to  their  external  ana- 
logies, are  unqueftionably  of  great  ufe  in  the 
arrangement  of  colleélions  :  an  acquaintance  with 
the  ^{eneral  plan  upon  which  the  claffification  of 
each  author  is  formed,  may  even  exercife  the  in- 
genuity, or  ftimulate  the  curiofity  of  the  young 
ftudent  :  it  may  affilt  the  memory,  weâried  as  it 
muft  be  by  fo  many  efforts,  with  which  the  reafon- 
ing  powers  have  for  the  a*oft  pai\  little  to  do  :  and, 
perhaps,  may  slfo  fometiuics  fuggeft  ufeful  views 
to  the  obferver.  But  fuch  claffifications,  however 
methodical  we  may  fuppofe  them  to  be,  can,  in 
general,  be  no  more  called  the  fcience,  than  a  ca- 
talogue can  be  called  a  library,  or  a  lift  of  names 
an  affembly  of  men.  Reduced  to  this  ftate,  natural 
hiftory  would  certainly  be  altogether  foreign  to 
medicine,  which  has  already  but  too  many  fyftema 
©f  its  own. 


SECTION  II. 

On  Mechanical  Philofopky. 

Mechanical  philofophy  has  difcovered  the 
laws,  by  which  the  motion  of  the  celeftial  bodies 
is  governed:  it  has  meafured  the  different  diameters 
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of  the  orbits  which  the  ftars  delcribe  :  and  proved 
that  thele  laws,  to  which  all  their  movements  are 
fubje6ted,  ferve,  at  the  fame  time,  to  regulate  tlie 
courfe  of  the  feafons,  and  to  produce  all  that  va- 
riety of  fcenes  and  events  which  they  prefent  to 
our  view.  Mechanical  philofophy,  too,  has  af- 
certained  the  laws  peculiar  to  that  fluid,  which  is 
ditfufed  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity  over  all  the 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  which  by  turns  rolling  upon 
its  furface,  or  penetrating  into  the  deepeft  abyfles, 
or  floating  in  the  form  of  vapours  in  the  atmofphere, 
feems  to  be  deligned  by  nature  for  the  renovation 
of  all  the  bodies  of  the  univerfe,  and  for  afiift- 
ing  their  regular  reproduction  or  continual  tranf- 
formation.  The  fame  fcience,  too,  has  been  able 
to  meafure  and  weigh  the  atmofphere,  to  eltimate 
its  powers,  to  decompofe  the  rays  of  light,  and  to 
fubjeft  to  calculation  that  univerfal  and  conftant 
agent  of  nature, — motion.  It  has  confidered  it 
with  regard  to  the  mechanical  effeds  which  it  pro- 
duces ;  with  regard  to  the  chemical  changes  which 
different  fubftances  undergo,  in  confequence  of  its 
tnore  or  lefs  forcible  application  ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  direct  perceptions  which  animated 
beings  derive  from  it. 

We  may  readily  perceive  the  relations  which 
feveral  of  thefe  fubjeds  bear  to  the  difi^erent 
branches  of  medicine.  The  laws  of  equilibrium^ 
of  deniity,  pfexpanfion,  and  of  the  collilion  of  bo.; 

dies, 
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dies,  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  feveral  important 
queltions  of  medicine  and  furgery.  Not  that  we 
need  go  the  length  of  afferting,  with  a  celebrated 
author,  that,  Vv'hen  we  are  called  to  viiit  a  perfon 
who  has  been  wounded  by  a  fall,  we  cannot,  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  de- 
termine with  precifion  the  extent  of  the  injury, 
i  even  though  polTeffed  of  the  moft  accurate  in- 
formation with  refpeél  to  the  height  from  which 
the  patient  had  fallen.  This  mode  of  proving  the 
utility  of  a  knowledge  of  mechanics  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  may  appear  a  little  ludicrous  ; 
but'  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  the  bodies  by 
which  we  are  furrounded,  or  which  we  employ 
for  the  common  purpofes  of  life,  produce  upon 
us  very  different  imprelTions,  in  different  circum- 
ftances  :  it  is  therefore  of  great  confequence  both 
for  the  cure  of  difeafes,  and  the  prefervation  of 
health,  to'  be  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  all  the 
changes  which  thefe  bodies  may  experience. 

When  Hippocrates  recommends  the  ftudy  of 
aftronomy  in  fo  particular  a  manner,  and  as  fo 
neceffary  to  the  young  phyfician,  it  is  not  that 
aftronomy  which  calculates,  by  learned  theories, 
the  courfe  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  which  he  al- 
ludes ;  but  the  fcience  which  determines  the  time 
and  place  of  appearance,  in  the  heavens,  of  cer- 
tain ftars,  the  different  pofUions  of  which,  with 
regard  to  the  earth,  regulate  the  fucceffion  of  the 
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feafons  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  aftronomy  of  ob 
lervation  :  and,  in  order  more  fully  to  explain  his 
meaning,  he  adds,  that  it  is  for  the  purpofe  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  changes  which  the 
terreftrial  bodies  may  experience  in  the  different 
feafons  and  different  ftates  of  the  heavens.  For, 
he  obferves,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  Arclurus,  and 
the  Pleiades,  exert  a  very  perceptible  infîuence- 
«pon  the  atraofphere,  upon  the  earth,  and  upon 
every  thing  which  floats  in  the  one,  or  dwells  on 
the  furface  of  the  other  :  and  in  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine, it  is  of  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  refer 
the  effefts  to  the  different  phafes  of  thefe  ftars 
upon  which  they  feem  direftly  to  depend.  Thus, 
the  difeafes  which  appear  with  Arfturus,  diffef 
from  thofe  which  the  Pleiades  occafion  :  feveral 
follow  the  com'fe  of  the  moon  ;  and  almoft  all  are 
aggravated  or  mitigated,  in  proportion  as  the  fun 
recedes,  or  approaches  to  the  earth. 

Since  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  the  do6lrine  of 
the  influence  of  the  celeftial  bodies  has  undoubt- 
edly been  carried  to  an  abfurd  extreme.  Credu- 
lous phyficians  have  grounded  many  ridiculous 
fiêtions  upon  it,  and  quacks  have  employed  it  as 
the  means  of  impofing  upon  vveak  minds.  But  it 
is,  r.everthelefs,  certain,  that  various  phenomer^a 
of  life  follow  exactly,  the  folar  and  lunar  periods, 
although  we  are  unable  to  conceive  in  what  man- 
ner events  fo  different  and  remote  can  be  con- 
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neêted  together.  Writers  of  the  greateft  vera- 
city adduce  a  number  of  obfervations,  which 
Jeave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  point  ;  and  the 
moft  limited  pra6tice  is  every  day  furniftiing  proofs 
of  their  juftnefs  *. 

Every  one  knows  the  effefts  that  light  produces 
upon  plants.  "Whether  it  combine  with  them  in 
the  proceffes  which  manifeft  their  peculiar  life,  or 
perform  the  office  of  a  necefi'ary  ftimulant  for  the 
fupport  of  their  funftions  ;  certain  it  is,  that  they 
decay  and  become  anafarcous,  when  deprived  of 
it  ;  and  revive  and  refume  their  colour,  when  it 
is  again  reftored. 

A  number  of  fafts  colle6led  by  Pafcal,  an  Ita- 
lian phyfician,  whom  Morgagni  quotes  with  great 
commendation,  feem  to  prove  that,  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  as  well  as  at  certain  lunar  and 
folar  epochs,  deaths  are  more  nunierous  than  at 
other  times  :  and  the  practitioners  of  all  coun- 
tries are  agreed  as  to  their  frequent  occurrence 
during  the  folftices  and  ^equinoxes.  Some  ob- 
fervers,  even,  pretend  to  have  remarked,  that 
certain  hours  of  the  day  are  moft  favourable  to 
the  birth  of  children,  and  the  young  of  feveral 
fpecies  of  animals  |". 

*  See,  among  other  works  on  this  fubjeft,  Mead  De  Impei  io 
Solis  et  Lïtiiip. 

t  It  was  obferved  by  my  father,  tiuit  young  birds  came  out 
of  their  neft  generally  towards  morning.  See  his  Ejaj/  on  the 
Frinciples  of  Grafting. 

£  b  3  What" 
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Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the  accuracy  of 
thefe  faôts,  and  of  the  confequences  which  ob- 
fervers  have  ventured  to  deduce  from  them,  their 
mere  enunciation  muft  ferve  to  place,  in  a  clearer 
point  of  view,  the  advantagés  to  be  derived  from 
a  knowledge  of  mechanical  philofophy  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  ;  and  it  is  cçrtainly  de- 
iirable,  that  it  ûiould  form  a  part  of  the  fyftem 
of  inftruftion,  or,  at  leaft,  that  it  fliould  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  necelTary  preliminarv  ftu- 
dies.  But  a  little  attention  fuffices  to  convince 
U5,  that  the  points  of  view  in  which  mechanical 
philofophy  really  tends  to  illuftrate  our  practical 
labours,  relate  to  objecls  which,  as  we  have  found 
to  be  the  cafe  with  natural  hiftory,  are  treated  of  in 
phyfiology,  in  materia  medica,  or  along  with  the 
general  doftrines  relative  to  the  mprjjid  ftate. 


SÏÎCTION  III, 

On  MatJiematics. 

We  have  already  had  occafion  to  remark,  with 
what  litde  fuccefs  all  attempts  to  apply  geométry 
an4  Étlgebra  to  the  moft  important  branches  of 

medical 
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medical  fcience  have  hitherto  been  attended  *. 
The  phenomena  of  Hfe  depend  upon  ib  many  un- 
known caufes,  and  are  liable  to  be  afFefted  by  fo 
many  circumftances,  which  obfervation  in  vain  en- 
deavours to  appreciate,  lhat  the  relative  problems, 
incapable  as  they  are  of  heing  ftated  with  all  their 
data,  cannot  poffibly  be  referred  to  calculation. 
And  when  the  ieS.  of  mechanical  and  mathemati- 
cal pliyficians  endeavoured  to  fubje^i  the  laws  of 
animated  nature  to  their  technical  njethods,  they 
exhibited  to  the  learned  world  a  fpeGtacle  that 
was  truly  aftoniihing,  and  delerving  of  all  their  at- 
tention. 'J  he  terms  of  the  language  which  they 
employed  were  exa6t  ;  their  methods  of  reafoning 
were  fure  ;  and  yet  all  the  refults  were  erroneous. 
And,  moreover,  although  the  fame  language  was 
uled,  and  the  method  of  applying  it  followed  by 
all  the  calculators,  yet  each  of  them  obtained  a 
different  refult.  In  Ihort,  it  was  by  the  uniform 
and  rigorous  methods  of  true  refearch,  injudici- 
oufly  applied,  that  the  moft  abfurd,  erroneous,  and 
contrary  fyfrenis  were  eftablilhed. 

No  one  can  deny  the  direft  and  extenlive  ad- 
vantages which   have   accrued .  to  the  phyfical 

*  I  am  induced  to  return  to  the  confideration  of  this  fyb- 
jeft,  becauffi  it  is  of  great  importance,  and  bccaufe  the  in- 
ftance  of  the  mathematical  fciences  is  the  beft  calcuiated  for 
fliowing  with  how  much  caution  ideas  derived  from  the  other 
fcieuces  fhould  be  introduced  into  medicine. 

:^  b  4  fciences 
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fciences  in  general,  from  the  application  of  geo- 
metry and  algebra.  But  we  muft  not  abule  either  ; 
^/ve  mult  not,  in  particular,  employ  them  in  the 
inveftigation  of  fubje6ls  where  they  are  inadmiffible. 
Whenever  the  objefts  of  refearch,  or  the  relations 
which  .they  bear  to  each  other,  are  incapable  of 
rigorous  ediqiation  *,  the  ufe  of  thefe  valuable  in- 
ftruments  becomes  dangerous;  for  when  it  is  not 
direflly  beneficial,  it  is  almoft  always  injurious. 
Befides,  it  is  only  the  inferior  fort  of  mathemati- 
cians who  can  be  anxious  to  difplay  a  fpecies  of 
learning  not  very  familiar  to  the  generaUty  of  me- 
dical readers.  They  alone  can  take  pleafure  in 
feizing  upon  a  province,  their  right  to  which  has 
been  always  at  leaft  very  doubtful.  Little  advan- 
tage furely  is  to  be  expefted  from  tranflating  into 
an  unknown  tongue  that  which  common  language 
expreffes  fo  clearly,  or  from  transforming  into  a 
fcientific  do6trine,  above  the  capacity  of  a  great 
majority  of  ftudents,  that  which  a  fimple  enuncia- 
tion is  fufficient  to  render  intelligible  to  every  one. 
And  in  juftice  it  muft  be  faid,  that  thofe  who  are 
moft  eminent  for  mathematical  knowledge,  are  not 
very  emulous  of  this  fort  of  diftinêtion. 

However,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  the 
^iifferent  branches  of  phyfiology  have  not  been 
found  all  equally  unfufceptible  of  this  application 

*  That  is,  of  being  computed  by  fixed  numbers  or  magr 
aitudes. 

7  Qf 
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of  geometry  and  algebra.    If  the  caufe  of  mufcu* 
iar  motion,  and  the  immediate  agents  by  which 
the  contraÊlion  of  the  minute  fibres  is  produced, 
are  ftill  involved  in  obfcurity  ;  if,  in  particular,  it 
is  impoflible  to  refer  them  to  the  laws  which  govern 
inanimate  nature  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  force 
of  mufcular  a6lion,  or  rather  the  calculation  of 
the  a6live  powers  employed  in  each  movement, 
has  been  found  fulceptible  of  rigorous  demon- 
ftration.     The   mode,   in  which   the   rays  of 
light,  in  falling  upon  the  convex  furface  of  the 
cornea,  are  refracted  by  the  various  humours  of 
the  eye,  fo  as  to  form  an  image  upon  the  retina, 
may  alfo  be  demonftrated  mathematically.    It  is 
true,  that  the  fçnfation  itfclf  of  this  image,  or 
the  particular  circumftances  which  render  us  ca- 
pable of  being  apprized  of  its  prefence,  ftill  re- 
main enveloped  in  the  fame  obfcurity:  but  the  eye, 
conlidered  as  the  material  organ  of  vifion,  is  really 
reduced  to  the  ftate  of  a  fimple  dioptrical  inftru- 
ment.    Only  its  operations  are  more  perfect  than 
thofe  of  all  others  ;  the  various  refra6lions  of  the 
rays  being  fo  completely  correfted  by  its  different 
humours,  that  the  images  are  always  depifted 
upon  the  retina,  fmgle,  well  defined  and  circum- 
fcribed,  having  nothing  indiftinft  about  them,  and 
exhibiting  none  of  thofe  different  refraftions,  or 
rings,  which  furround  always,  more  or  lefs,  the 
images  produced  by  artificial  inftruments, 
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With  refpe6V,  to  the  funftion  of  hearing,  much 
greater  obfcurity  prevails.  The  demonftration  of 
the  ftrufture  of  the  ear,  by  feveral  eminent  ana- 
tonriifts,  has  not  proved  fufficient  to  fliew  us  in 
what  manner  the  different  vibrations  of  the  ex- 
ternal air  can  produce  fuch  a  variety  of  delicate 
impreflions  upon  the  pulpy  expanfion  of  the  in- 
ternal auditory  r  e  --^  Put  the  vibrations  of  a 
fonorous  body,  their  :r,u:.i.û  je'aiîons,  the  laws  of 
their  propagation  through  different  mediums,  and 
the  rules  of  the  combinations  required  for  pro- 
ducing concords,  have  been  afcertained  with  all 
the  prccifion  of  calculation  :  the  agreeable  im- 
preffions  caufed  by  mufic,  have  themfelves  been 
reduced  to  the  form  of  geometrical  problems. 
The  exafl;  fciences,  therefore,  are  not  proper  ob- 
jets of  ftudy  for  the  young  phyfician,  on  account 
of  the  phyfiological  operations  which  they  may 
explain  :  but  the  theory  of  thofe  arts,  of  which 
we  ought  to  have  at  lealt  fome  general  notions,  ia 
order  that  we  may  thoroughly  underftand  the  laws 
of  fenfation,  borrows  illuftrations  from  thefe  fui- 
ences,  which  it  could  no  where  elfe  obtain. 

But  it  is  not,  perhaps,  in  thefe  particular  points 
of  view,  that  they  are  of  moft  exteniive  nie:  it 
is  not  enough  to  confider  geometry  and  algebra 
as  univerlal  inftruments  of  refearch,  applicable  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  objects  of  human  cu- 
riolity,  and  to  many  of  the  common  purpofes  of 

life: 
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ijfe  :  we  muft  alio  eftimate  their  advantages  by 
the  particular  turn  which  they  give  to  the  mind. 
In  fafl;,  the  fcience  of  geometry,  by  improving^ 
the  memory  and  reaibniiig  powers,  by  increafing 
the  force,  and  if  we  may  lay  lb,  the  tenacity  of 
the  imagination  ;  by  teaching,  by  habitual  prac- 
tice, the  art  of  deducing  one  demonftration  from 
another:  and  the  algebraic  art,  by  elucidating,  as  it 
does,  the  true  ideology  of  numeration,  and  the 
mechanihn  of  analyfis  ;  by  accuftoming  the  mind  to 
the  different  forms  which  the  problems  muft  allume 
before  they  can  be  folved,  and  to  the  fucceffive 
exclufion  of  thofe  data  which  tend  to  embarrafs 
the  procefs,  or  wliich  counterbalance  each  other; 
by  fixing  determinate  limits,  between  which  the 
truth  muft  neceffarily  be  found  ;  by  affording  the 
means  of  approaching,  by  degrees,  to  the  precife 
point  where  it  is  placed  ;  by  prefenting,  in  par- 
ticular, continual  examples  of  generalization,  which 
the  nature  of  the  fubjects  muft  always  render  as 
juft,  as  they  are  grand  and  ftriking  : — by  all  thefe 
direft  and  indifputable  effefts,  geometry  and  al- 
gebra may  certainly  become  a  moft  ufeful  appen- 
dage to  logic.  By  fuch  vigorous  exertions  as  thofe 
we  have  been  defcribing,  the  mind  acquires  greater 
ftrength  and  activity  ;  and  it  may  alfo  attain 
more  quicknefs,  perfpicacity,  flexibility,  and  com- 
prehenfivenefs, — all  qualities  which  it  may  tranf- 
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fer  with  the  greateft  advantage  to  its  other  ftadies 
and  labours. 

I  by  no  nrïeans,  however,  wifli  to  infmuate,  that 
geometry  and  algebra  are  capable  of  correcting 
minds  of  a  perverfe  and  untoward  difpofitiôn,  or 
that  a  calculator,  becaufe  he  reafons  always  well, 
when  he  refolves  queftions,  the  terms  of  which 
may  be  reprefented  by  quantities  or  numbers,  will 
reafon  with  the  fame  accuracy  or  certainty,  when 
he  applies  himfelf  to  fubjeôts,  of  which  the  data 
are  more  various,  uncertain,  or  mutable.  Many  in- 
ftances  have  ihewn,  that  the  contrary  often  hap- 
pens; and  the  mania  of  applying  calculation  to 
fubjecls  where  it  is  inadmiffible,  tends  to  place 
thofe  mathematicians,  whofe  judgment  is  defective, 
jn  a  ftill  more  difadvantageous  light  than  other 
bad  reafoners.  But  the  abufe  of  a  good  inftru- 
ment'  fhould  not  prevent  us  from  acknowledging 
its  real  utility. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  IV. 
On  Philofophical  Methods. 

If  there  be  a  fcience,  of  whicli  the  theories  and 
fyftem  of  inftruftion  require  all  the  perfeêlioii 
which  philofophical  methods  can  impart, — it  is 
doubtlel's  medicine.     The  difficulties  of  its  re- 
fearches,  the  extent  of  its  materials,  and  the  fu- 
gitive and  verfatile  charafter  of  the  objeds  of  it^. 
attention,  demand  at  once  great  caution  and 
fagacity;  a  flexible  imagination,  which  can  fol- 
low all  the  variations  of  the  phenonaena,  and  a 
ileady  judgment,  which  never  goes  beyond  fafts; 
the  faculty  of  receiving  every  impreffion  in  a  lively 
1  manner,  without  allowing  the  mind  to  be  governed 
by  any  one  in  particular.    Among  thefe  various 
qualities,  which  fome  perfons  may  regard  as  con- 
tradictory, thofe  which  depend  on  the  manner  of 
feeling  are  excluiively  the  gift  of  Nature  ;  and  all 
which  affiduous  culture  can  effe6t,  is  to  improve 
them,  and  to  facilitate  their  employment:  but,  on 
■  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  culture  alone,  that  the  ' 
reafoning  powers  are  developed  ;  for  the  art  of 
reafon  demands  a  long  and  difficult  courie  of 
tuition. 

We  may  now  with  confidence  refer  the  improve- 
ment of  the  proceffes  of  experimental  inquiry  to 
Ihe  amelioration  of  philofophical  methods  ;  and  it 

is 
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is  evidently  to  both  .that  >ve  are  indebted  for  all 
the  beautiful  difcoveries,  v.  ith  which  chemiftry  and 
natural  philofophy  have  in  recent  times  been  en- 
riched. ^  ertain  it  is.  liiaî  from  the  moment  when 
the  views  of  Locke  were  introduced  into  the 
fciences,  the  fciences  changed  their  whole  appear- 
ance ïhofe,  in  which  the  method  of  analyfis 
was,  as  il  were,  a  matter  oi  neceffity,  either  from 
the  nature  of  their  lubjeft,  or  from  that  of  their 
defign.  had  alone  made  lure  and  regular  progreis. 
AU  the  reft  will  now  enjoy  the  fame  advantage  : 
and  it  is  impoiïible  to  calculate  or  conceive  to 
what  pitch  of  improvement  the  human  mind  may, 
with  their  affiftance,  attain  :  for  the  real  power  of 
man  refides  much  more  in  the  inftruments  he 
employs,  than  in  his  natural  faculties.  His  ge- 
nius is  more  particularly  difplayed  in  their  inven- 
tion and  Ikilful  application  :  and  it  is  this  circum- 
ftance  which  forms  the  chief  diftinclion  between  one 
individual,  and  between  one  nation  and  another. 
The  methods  of  the  human  mind  are,  if  we  rioay 
ufe  the  comparifon,  its  levers  audits  balloons:  by 
their  affiftance  it  may  move  with  facility  the  moft 
enormous  mafîes,  or  elevate  itfeif  to  the  pure 
fountains  of  light,  Let  us  therefore  endeavour  to 
improve  thefe  valuable  inftruments,  to  the  utmoft 
of  our  power  ;  imprelTed  with  the  conviction,  that, 
if  in  the  moft  fimple  ftudies  and  enterprifes  they 
»re  o'f  fome  ufe,  they  become  abfclutely  indifpen- 

fable 
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fable  when  the  objefts  of  thefe  ftudies  or  enter- 
prifes  are  various  and  complicated  :  for  in  fuch 
cafes  they  alone  can  guide  our  labours,  and  enfure 
our  fuccefs. 

But,  after  the  remarks  upon  this  fubjed,  which 
have  been  already  made  in  different  parts  of  this 
work,  it  muft  be  unneceflary  to  enter  into  far- 
ther details. 


;  SECTION  V. 

On  Moral  Philofophy. 

We  haA^e  above  had  occafion  to  Ihew,  that 
all  the  intellectual  fciences  fliould  be  found- 
ed upon  the  phyfical  knowledge  of  the  human 
body  :  but  we  fliould  have  a  very  imperfect  idea 
of  the  latter,  if  we  neglefted  to  ftudy  thofe  or- 
ganic functions  which  confpire  to  produce  thought 
and  volition,  and  to  take  into  view  that  influence 
which  both  thefe  operations  exert  on  the  whole, 
or  on  particular  parts  of  the  fenfitive  frame.  Thus 
we  fee,  that  metaphyflcs  and  moral  philofophy  are 
equally  neceflary  to  the  phyflcian.  On  the  former  of 
thefe  fubjeCts  we  have  already  fufiiciently  expatiated. 
With  refpeft  to  the  fécond,  as  it  is  almoft  con- 
ftantly  çonneCledwith  the  details  of  practical  medi- 
cine. 
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cine,  it  feems  as  if  it  ^yere  the  fifter,  father  thao 
the  attendant  of  the  latter.  The  errors  of  the 
imagination,  or  thofe  of  the  paffions  and  defires, 
are  evidently  the  caufes  of'  a  great  proportion  of 
the  miferies  of  man.  The  difeales  even,  to  which 
he  is  fubjeêted,  generally  depend  on  his  own  er- 
rors, or  on  thofe  of  fociety,  and  are  always  liable 
to  aggravation  from  the  depraved  .ftate  of  his 
moral  conftitution.  How  much  may  erroneous 
opinions  and  irregular  defires  difturb  the  functions 
of  the  fyftem!  How  many  vicious  habits  may  they 
not  generate  in  the  different  organs  of  the  body  ! 
And  if  it  be  true,  that  vice,  like  infanity,  is  often 
but  a  phyfical  dileafe,  how  often,  in  their  turn,  are 
difeafes  produced,  either  by  infanity,  which,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  may  occafion  diforder  in  all  the 
living  allions  of  the  fyftem,  or  by  vice,  which,  in 
reality,  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  former  ! 

The  phyfician  is  doubtlefs  unfit  for  his  pro- 
feffion,  who  has  not  learned  to  read  in  the  human 
heart,  as  well  as  to  recognife  the  prefence  of  the 
febrile  ftate  ;  or,  who  in  treating  a  difeafed  body, 
cannot  diftinguith,  in  the  features,  in  tlie  looks, 
or  in  the  fpeech,  of  his  patient,  the  figns  of  a  dif- 
ordered  mind,  or  of  a  wounded  heart  How  can 
he  feize  the  true  character  of  thofe  complaints,  which 
are  concealed  under  the  femblance  of  mental 
emotion,  or  of  thofe  moral  diforders,  which  ex- 
hibit all  the  fymptoms  of  certain  phyfical  difeafes? 

How 
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îlovv  can  he  reftore  its  wonted  ferenity  to  that 
agitated  mind,  to  that  foul  confumed  by  a  gnawing 
melancholy,  if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  organic  le- 
iions,  which  thefe  mental  affeftions  may  produce, 
and  of  the  derangement  of  the  functions  with 
which  they  are  generally  connected  ?  How  can  he 
revive  the  dying  flame  of  life,  in  a  body  drooping, 
or  devoured  by  anguifli,  if  he  knows  not  what 
fufterings  he  muft  firft  alleviate,  and  what  idle 
dreams  he' muft  firft  difpel  ? 

Doubtlefs  it  is  the  duty  of  the  phyfician  to  af- 
ford the  fweeteft  and  moft  foothing  confolations 
to  the  patient  couched  on  the  bed  of  ficknefs  ;  it 
is  he  alone,  who  can  penetrate  fartheft  into  the 
confidence  of  infirmity  and  misfortune,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  he  who  can  pour  the  mofl  falutary  balm 
into  their  wounds.  But,  for  the  fame  reafon,  he 
muft  not  remain  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  def- 
tiny  of  thefe  unhappy  and  too  feeble  mortals  ;  he 
muft  not  be  void  of  compalTion  for  thofe  errors 
and  miferies  which  may  fo  readily  become  the  lot 
of  every  one  ;  but  he  muft  be  indulgent  and  kind, 
as  well  as  circumfpe6l:  and  reafonable.  Every  one 
elfe  may  hate  vice,  and  be  revolted  at  folly  :  but 
the  phyfician,  if  he  knows  how  to  obferve  and 
judge  properly  ;  if  he  poflelTes  good  fenfe,  if  he  is 
juft  and  liberal  in  his  fentiments,  can  feel  only 
pity  for  both,  and  can  only  redouble  his  zeal  for 
the  fervice  of  thofe  degraded  and  unfortunate 
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creatures,  who  ought  to  excite  his  conipaffion 
more  forcibly,  the  more  that  they  are  infenlible  to 
their  own  unhappy  ftate. 

Who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
fome  unfortunate  beings,  victims  of  their  own  fatal 
paffions,  drag  on  a  languifliing  exiltence  towards 
the  tomb,  while  they  fought  for  fome  expreffions  of 
concern,  rather  than  for  life?  Who  has  not  ob- 
ferved  the  cruel  diftraftions  of  thofe  terrified  ima- 
ginations, who  tormenting  themfelves  with  the  tor- 
tures of  their  own  fancy,  combine  fometimes,  w  ith 
this  mania,  fentiments  of  the  fublimeft  virtue  ? 
Can  there  be  a  more  grateful  enjoyment,  than  to 
allay  thefe  groundlefs  alarms,  thefe  fiftitious  ter- 
rors; to  caufe  the  voice  of  reafon  to  be  heard 
amid  fuch  numerous  perplexities  ?  Thofe  perfons 
wha  evince  the  greateft  fenfibility  and  companion 
towards  others  (and  fuch  perfons  are  moft  liable 
to  all  forts  of  error)  furely  deferve  the  moft  par- 
ticular attention  on  the  part  of  the  virtuous  and 
feeling  phyfician.  Could  any  one,  who  is  not 
completely  ignorant  of  the  fentiments  which  form 
the  human  heart,  could  any  one  avoid  being  deeply 
affected  at  the  fufFerings  of  thofe,  who  never  wit- 
nefled  the  fufFerings  of  others,  without  feeling  an 
anxious  wilh  to  relieve  them  ?  Could  he  be 
fparing  of  his  care  and  attention  to  thofe  who  live 
only  by  their  focial  afieftions  ? 

"  But 
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Blit  to  return  to  confiderations  more  ft/iftly 
medical  :  we  may  obferve,  that  methods  of  cure, 
which  are  often  fini-ple  and  uniform,  when  applied 
to  individuals,  whofe  minds  or  whofe  Icnfibility 
have  received  but  little  culture,  become  very  com- 
plicated, various,  and  difficult,  when  directed  to 
perfons  whofe  moral  faculties  have  been  completely 
developed.  How  many  fibres  may  be  agitated  by  the 
flighteft  caUfes,  when  the  mind  receives  and  com- 
bines a  variety  of  impreffions,  and  when  many  vivid 
emotions  animate  the  breaft  !  Not  to  fpeak  of  the 
habits  wliich  are  contraôled  by  application  to  dif- 
ferent trades;  whenever  one  emerges  from  the 
iphëre  of  niere  animal  life,  whenever  one  becomes 
fepa rated  from  the  common  clafs  of  fociety,  tlie 
treatment  of  each  diforder  demands  particular 
combinations  of  ideas,  and  frequently  combina- 
tions of  ideas  which  do  not  relate  tJ  the  difeafe 
itfelf.  Thus,  the  praftice  of  medicine  is  reduced 
to  a  few  fmiple  rules  in  the  country,  and  iii  hofpi- 
tals  ;  but  it  is  obliged  to  multiply,  to  vary,  and  to 
Combine  its  refources,  when  applied  to  men  of 
bufmefs,  to  men  of  letters,  and  to  artifts,  and  to 
all  perlons  whofe  lives  are  not  devoted  to  mere 
manual  labour. 
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SECTION  V  I. 
On  the  Arts  and  Belles- Lett  res. 

The  formation  of  ideas  depending,  in  a  great 
ïneafure,  aswe  have  already  obferved,  upon  tlie em- 
ployment of  the  figns  wliich  reprefent  them;  and 
the  chara61er  of  thefe  artificial  inftruments  being 
neceffarily  communicated  to  the  ideas  which  they 
have  fo  powerful  a  tendency  to  engender  :  it  is  evi- 
dent how  abfurd  the  declamations  of  fome  profef- 
fional  pedants,  againft  the  literary  ftudi^s  of  the 
young  phyfician,  are.    Not,  that  a  rhetorical  ftyle, 
or  the  ornaments  of  poetry,  can  ever  be  conlidered 
as  proofs  of  good  tafte  and  judgment  in  fcientific 
compofition  :  on  the  contrary,  they  fliould  be  ba- 
nifhed  from  it  with  the  utmolt  rigour:  but  the 
fciences  have  alfo  their  own  peculiar  eloquence, 
which,  far  from  disfiguring  the  truth,  refines  it, 
and  augments  its  energy  and  force.    A  language 
that  is  precife,  elegant,  and,  even  at  times,  ani- 
mated, difcovers  ideas,  the  firft  conceptions  of 
"'which  have  originated  from  lively  and  diftinét 
perceptions  ;  the  different  particulars  of  which; 
have  been  arranged  with  mature  refleôlion;  while? 
a  rigid  judgment  has  circiunfcribed  their  connec- 
tions, in  order  to  indicate,  as  it  were  by  antici- 
pation, all  the  conclufions  that  flow  from  them. 

Several 
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Several  writers,  of  confiderable  merit  in  other  re- 
fpe6ls,  owe  the  greater  part  of  their  errors  to  the 
barbarous  Ityle  in  wliich  they  have  indulged  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  may  remark,  that  tlie  moit  ju- 
dicious inquirers  are  indebted  for  ti.eu"  happieft 
views,  to  the  clearnefs,  the  precifion,  and  the  pu- 
rity of  language,  which  they  have  ftudied  in  their 
works.  If,  for  example,  Stahl  had  not  ado[Jted 
that  fcholaftic  and  uncouth  jargon  which  renders 
the  perufal  of  his  writings  lb  irkfonie  ;  it  he  had 
not  completely  loft  himfelf,  as  it  were  at  pleafure, 
in  that  obfcure  ftyle,  that  difcordant  mixture  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  he  might  Hill,  no  doubt, 
have  been  at  times  inclined  to  conceal  the  original 
fources  of  his  ideas  ;  but  he  furely  never  would 
have  disfigured  them  in  fo  ridiculous  a  manner, 
nor  have  fown  the  feeds  of  fo  many  errors,  in 
the  mode  of  expreffmg  himfelf.  All  the  works 
of  Hippocrates,  that  is,  all  thofe  which  are  in- 
difputably  his,  not  only  abound  in  ftriking  and 
valuable,  as  well  as  enlarged  and  fublime  ideas; 
but  the  ftyle  of  them  is  uniformly  rapid,  precife, 
eafy,  and  pure.  This  ftyle  is  certainly  not  that 
of  Plato,  of  Demofthenes,  of  Xenophon,  or  of 
Lucian,  but  it  may  be  faid  to  equal  tl;em  all 
in  its  way  ;  and  we  recognile,  in  particular,  the 
greatnefs  of  the  writer,  in  this  very  attention  to 
preferve  the  manner  and  tone  which  agree  beft 
mth  his  fubjeôls.     Although  he  always  avoids 
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ftiewing  liimfelf  to  be  the  pupil  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated orators  of  his  age,  yet  it  is  hnpoflible 
not  to  (lil'cover  from  a  perufal  of  his  works,  that 
all  the  beauties  of  language  are  familiar  to  hirn, 
and  that  his  talent  i^  the  more  perfeét,  as  he  knows 
fo  well  how  to  conceal  the  art,  in  the  rapid  flow  of 
his  thoughts,  and  under  that  i'eeming  inattention, 
which  their  copioufnefs,  and  the  little  time  that 
remains  fo^  their  arrangement,  appear  to  create. 

If  truth  often  lliew  itfelf  in  the  chara(^er  of 
theftyle;  if  it  become,  as  it  were,  more  perfect,  by 
uhat  leems  at  firft  fight  to  be  merely  its  drefs  ;  it 
is  of  much  more  importance  with  refpeét  to  its' 
diffufiou,  that  it  be  difplayed  in  the  form  beft 
calculated  to  attract  our  attention,  and  to  ftimu- 
late  our  curiofity.  The  molt  juft  ideas  feldom  or 
never  form  part  of  public  opinion,  till  after  having 
pafled  thi'ough  the  hands  of  men  of  talent  :  and 
it  is  fufficiently  apparent,  that  the  prejudices 
which  they  fanclion,  are  always  the  moft  difficult 
to  ci"adicate. 

We  miaft  not,  however,  forget,  that  the  proper 
culture  of  tlie  mind  is  acquired  by  a  number  of 
different  impreffions.  Of  this  a  fingle  example 
may  fuffice.  The  fcience  of  man  is  iindoubtedly 
applicable  to  all  the  practical  purpofes  of  life, 
and  is  even  abfolutely  neceflary  to  every  one 
M-bo  lives  in  fociety.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  that 
certain    works,    which  are  commonly  regarded 

as 
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as  mere  matters  of  amufement,  prefent  the  only 
faithful    pi6lures  of  human  nature,   which  we 
poffefs  ;   that  the  perfon  who  can  read  them 
and  apply  them  to  real  life,  acquires  greater  ex- 
perience of  the  world,  than  the  whole  tribe  of 
moralifts  can  boaft.    And  we  may  add  that  their 
perulal,  while  it  refines  the  mind,  roufes  at  the 
fame  time  its  activity;  and  that  the  agreeable 
images  which  it  offers  to  view,  ferve  not  only  to 
amufe  it  after  drier  ftudies,  but  enable  it  to  re- 
fume  the  latter  with  increafed  deliglit. 
,  The  fame  remarks  may  be  extended  to  the  arts: 
not  that  one  man  can  be  fuppofed  capable  of  at- 
tending maturely  to  fo  many  objects  at  once  ;  but 
becaufe  it  is  of  importance  to  enlarge  and  im- 
prove the  fenfibility,  by  directing  it  fuccelTively  to 
different  Ibrts  of  impreffions.— For  the  various 
perceptions  we  acquire,  when  they  are  lively,  dif-i 
tinft,  and  accurate,  neceffarily  leave,  in  the  mind, 
many  valuable  materials  from  which  the  judgment 
fooner  or  later  muft  derive  advantage.  Belides, 
the  different  languages  of  the  paflions  Ihould  be 
familiar  to  tliofe  whofe  courfe  of  ftudy  embraces 
the  whole  fcience  of  n>an. 

We  fee,  then,  under  what  relations,  and  to  what 
extent,  the  culture  pf  literature  and  the  polite  arts 
is  conneôled  with  the  feverer  ftudies  of  medicine. 
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SECTION  VIL 

On  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages. 

During  a  long  period  of  time,  the  ftudy  of  Ian-- 
guages  lornied,  in  a  manner,  tiie,bafis  of  the  fyftem 
of  education  purfued  :  a  great  part  of  iniancy  and 
youth  was  confumed  iu  it  :  and  this  defcription  of 
learning  became  an  objeft  of  ambition,  a  path  to 
preferment.  As  long  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors were  our  only  preceptors,  this  was  certainly 
fo  far  proper;  it  was  then  no  iefs  necelTary  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  languages  of  both,  in  order 
to  inform  ourfelves  of  their  acquifitions  in  the 
different  branches  of  learning,  than  it  is  at  pre- 
fent  to  be  an  algebraift  and  geometrician,  in  order 
to  become  an  aftronomer,  engineer,  or  navigator. 
But  fince  the  modern  fanguages,  at  leait  thofe  of 
civihzed  nations,  have  furnillied  excellent  books 
upon  almoft  every  fubjeôl  of  inquiry,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  fhe  languages  of  antiquity  has 
become  lefs  requifite  ;  and  they  have  confequently 
been  lefs  ardently  cultivated. 

Some  philofophers  have  gone  much  greater 
lengths  than  the  public  ;  and  have  condemned 
the  ftudy  of  languages  as  caufing  a  lofs  of  valuable 
time,  and  as  tending  to  enervate  the  powers  of  the 
underftanding,  by  exercifing  only  that  fpecies  of 

memory 
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memory  which  is  moft  remotely  allied  with  rea- 
Ibning,  They  affirm,  that  good  tranflations  may 
fupply  us  with  all  the  ufeful  matter  which  the 
books  written  in  dead  or  foreign  languages  conr 
tain  :  and  as  to  the  particular  beauties  of  Ityle 
which  they  exhibit,  the  length  of  time  required  for 
enabling  us  to  relilb  them,  is,  in  their  minds,  too 
great  a  facrifice  to  be  compenfated  by  enjoyments 
from  which  no  folid  advantages  are  derived. 

Notwithftmding  the  authorities  which  may  be 
adduced  in  idvour  of  this  opinion,  I  cannot,  I 
muft  confefs,  by  any  means  alTent  to  it. 

In  the  firft  place,  the  ftudy  of  language,  con- 
duôled  in  a  philolbphical  manner,  throws  confi- 
derablc  light  upon  the  operations  of  the  human 
underftanding  ;  and  the  ufeful  views  which  it  fug- 
gefts  cai  not  be  regarded  as  complete  till  they  have 
been  deduced  from  the  comparifon  of  feveral  dif- 
ferent idioms.  It  is  neceflary  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  various  order  in  which  our  ideas,  or  the 
elements  of  which  they  are  compofed,  may  be  ex- 
hibited or  reproduced,  if  we  wifh  to  avoid  many 
errors  relative  to  their  natural  order,  and,  per- 
haps, even  to  their  formation  ; — errors  which  it 
is  difficult  to  obviate,  and  impoffible  to  correêl, 
M'hen  we  take  into  view  only  one  combination 
of  figns.  Secondly,  the  impreffion  made  by  the 
fame  ideas,  exprefled  in  different  languages,  is 
far  from  being  the  fame.    It  will  not  be  denied, 

that 
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that  the  art  of  fpeaking  and  writing  well  conlîftç 
in  the  ability  to  excite,  in  others,  the  train  of 
ideas  and  f'endments  witli  which  the  writer  is  him- 
felf  infpired,  or,  rather,  to  revive  the  perceptions 
which  produced  thefe  ideas  and  fentinjents,  and  to 
confirm  them  by  the  addition  of  others  which  may 
render  their  effefts  more  powerful  or  diftinft. 
Now,  by  this  art,  we  may  transfer  ceitai\i  ftriking- 
ideas  from  the  ancient  languages  to  thofe  which 
\ye  at  prefent  employ,  and  in  this  manner  im- 
prove, by  fuccefsful  tranllations,  thole  neceffary 
^iftruments  of  the  human  underftanding.  No- 
thing, certainly,  can  tend  more  to  ftrengthen  the 
mind,  and  to  quicken  its  operations,  or  to  furnifti 
the  memory  with  a  greater  ftore  of  conceptions, 
and  varied  turns  and.  images  of  thought,  than 
the  perufal  of  the  beft  writers  in  ditferent  lan- 
guages: and  the  inftrudion  to  be  reaped  from 
them  is  always  very  imperfeft,  vvhen  \ye  have  not 
ftudied,  in  their  original  and  inimitable  form,  the 
ideas  of  tbofe  men  of  tranfcendent  genius,  who 
dcferve,  on  many  accounts,  to,  \^.e  ranked  among 
the  benefaClors  of  the  human  race. 

Many  writers,  in  fine,  who  are  Avell  vi'orthy  of 
being  read,  and  from  whofe  works  we  may  ob- 
tain much  uieful  or  even  neceflary  knowledge, 
liave  not  yet  been  generally  tranllated  into  the 
lan£;iiao;es  of  thole  countries  which  are  furtheft 
advanced  in  civilization  and  refinement.    And  we 

are 
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are  often  obliged  to  fearch  for  information  in  the 
languages  of  antiquity,  or  in  thofe  of  cotemporary 
nations. 

To  confine  ourfelves,  however,  to  medicine:  it 
is  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent books,  which  treat  of  this  fcience,  are 
compofed  in  Latin,  and  others  in  Englilh,  Italian, 
and  German;  and  of  thefe  books,  feveral  are  not 
tranflated  at  all,  or  are  tranflated  in  fo  flovenly 
a  manner,  that  the  fubjeft  of  them  is,  in  a  man- 
ner, burlefqued.  The  Greek  writers,  for  exam- 
ple, have  loft  their  peculiar  tone  and  character 
in  thofe  Latin  verfions,  which  their  modern  dif- 
ciples'have  left  us;  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  tranflations  they  are  perhaps  ftill  more 
disfigured.  The  Latins,  although  more  nearly 
allied  to  us  in  fituation,  cuftoms,  and  language, 
have,  in  general,  equal  caufe  to  complain  of  the 
tranflators  of  their  works;  upon  which  point  I 
may  appeal  to  the  few  among  the  latter  who  de- 
ierve  to  be  ranked  as  exceptions  to  this  general 
cenfure,  and  who  will  readily  admit,  that  they 
have  never  been  able  to  equal  their  originals,  and 
that  the  reader,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  gre.it 
writers  of  antiquity  only  through  the  medium  of 
tranflations,  can  form  no  true  idea  of  their  works. 

The  ftudy  of  languages,  therefore,  flîould  not 
.  be  neglefted  in  a  courfe  of  general  education,  and 
iliould  be  particularly  attended  to  in  the  educa- 
tion 
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tien  of  thofe  young  men,  who  are  intended  for 
-the  medical  profeffion. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  different  fub- 
je6ls  of  which  we  have  treated  in  this  laft  part  of 
our  work,  cannot  be  confidered  as  direclly  be- 
longing to  a  courfe  of  medical  ftudies;  but  iome 
of  tl^em  muft  be  regarded  as  elTential  prelimina- 
ries, while  others  form  very  ufeful  additions  to  it. 
Once  more,  let  us  remember,  that  in  the  fciences 
every  thing  is  conneftod  ;  that  the  more  we  know 
of  them,  the  more  new  relations  we  lhall  difcover 
between  them  ;  and  although  the  infirmity  of  our 
faculties  and  the  fliortnefs  of  human  life  do  not 
allow  us  to  embrace  the  whole  fphere  of  know- 
ledge, yet  the  man  of  real  genius  ought  not  to 
remain  a  ftranger  to  thofe  acquirements,  from 
which  he  may  borrow,  were  it  only  in  a  very  in- 
flireêl  manner,  fome  information  and  affiftance 
with  regard  to  the  ordinary  and  principal  obje6ls  of 
iiis  labours. 
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Such  have  been  the  principal  revolutions  of 
medical  fcience  :  fuch  are  the  oblervations  which 
its  prefent  condition  appears  to  me  calculated  ta 
fuggeft,  w  hether  we  confider  it  in  itfelf,  or  com- 
pare it  with  the  other  branches  of  our  knowledge, 
in  order  to  determine  their  reciprocal  relations  : 
fuch,  in  fine,  are  the  views,  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, fliould  guide  its  reform,  and  direct  its  plan 
of  inftruftion.    Although  thefe  views  and-  obfer- 
vations  are  not  all  equally  important  or  original, 
yet  I  believe  they  will  be  found  poffelTed  of  fome 
utility  :  and  although  a  performance  of  the  nature 
of  the  prefent  holds  forth  little  profpeft  of  re- 
noMm,  I  regard  it  as  a  duty  incumbent  upon  me 
to  offer  the  refult  of  my  labours  to  the  public.  If 
it  contained  only  a  fingle  ufeful  idea,  I  Ihould 
think  myfelf  fortunate  in  having  prefented  it  to 
thofe  young  Undents  of  the  art,  on  whom  the 
faireft  hopes  of  its  advancement  depend. 

The  prefent  period  is  one  of  thofe  great  epochs 
of  hiftory,  towards  which  pofterity  will  often  look 
back,  and  of  which  it  will  expeft  a  jufc  account 
from  thofe  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  accelerate 
and  confirm  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  in 
the  paths  of  amelioration.    It  is  the  lot  of  only 
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a  liTiall  number  of  fortunate  individuals  to  exer- 
cife  this  extenlive  influence  :  but  in  tlie  prefent 
advanced  ftate  of  the  arts  and  fciehces,  there  is 
no  one  who  niay  not,  in  Tome  meafure,  contribute 
to  their  progrefs.  Thë  leatl  real  improvement  in 
the  moft  obfcure  art  is  quickly  extended  to  all 
the  reft,  and  the  relations  which  have  beeii  efta- 
bliftied  between  the  different  objefls  of  our  la- 
bours, enable  them  all  to  benefit  by  the  progrefs 
of  each  in  particular.  The  ancients  had,  no 
doubt,  a  diftant  idea  of  thefe  relations,  and  had 
perceived,  that  all  the  arts  and  fciences  were  con- 
nefled  together,  and  formed,  as  it  tvere,  a  com- 
plete whole  :  but  they  had  remarked  this,  without 
perceiving  it  diftinclly,  and  had  attempted  to  de- 
fcribe  it,  without  knowing  it  thoroughly.  It  is 
only  in  recent  times  ;  it  is  only  after  having  con- 
fidered  the  various  eifforts  Of  human  induftry  iri 
all  their  applications,  and  in  all  the  different  di- 
rections which  they  may  affume  ;  it  is  only  after 
having  fubjefted  them  to  rules,  and  reduced 
them  to  common  forms,  that  we  have  been  ena- 
bled to  determine  with  accuracy  thé  mutual  res- 
tions which  conne6l  them,  and  the  influence  which 
they  exert,  or  are  capable  of  exerting  upon 
one  another.  We  now  know,  and  can  demon- 
ftrate,  that  there  is  nothing  infulaled  in  the  la  - 
bours of  man  :  they  are  united,  if  we  may  borrow  the 
comparifon,  as  nations  are  by  their  commercial 

ties; 
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ties  :  they  mutually  affift  each  other,  like  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ibcial  community.  ' 

The  moft  oblcure  individuals,  therefore,  haVe 
it  now  in  their  power  to  render  themfelves  emi- 
nently ufeful  :  men  of  fcience  and  letters,  to 
whatever  branches  of  refearch  they  devote  their 
attention,  artifts,  and  even  the  meaneft  mecha- 
nics, all  in  their  particular  fpheres,  may  now 
promote  the  general  good,  and  contribute  to  the 
progreffive  improvement  of  the  human  race. 

And  fliall  we,  then,  who,  devoting  ourfelves  to 
the  alleviaiion  of  the  fufferings  of  mankind,  fo 
frequently  command  the  interelts  that  are  deareft 
to  the  heart  ;  wè,  wliom  the  high  importance  of 
thefe  interelts  obliges  us  to  fearch  for  information 
in  all  quarters,  and  whofe  ftudies  embrace  almoft 
all  the  branches  of  phyfical  and  moral  refearch; — 
lhallwe  alone  be  exempted  from  the  duty  of  promot- 
ing the  general  welfare  of  mankind  by  our  labours, 
and  of  contributing;  to  their  amelioration?  Un- 
doubtedly  not.    Let  us,  therefore,  unite  our  ef- 
forts, and  endeavour  to  introduce  into  the  ftudy 
and  practice  of  our  art,  that  fuperior  reafon  and 
philofophy,  without  which  fo  far  is  it  from  af- 
fording ufeful  aid,  that  it  becomes  a  real  pub- 
lic fcourge:  let  us  venture  to  connect  it  by  nevr 
relations  with  the  other  branches  of  human  know- 
ledge; fo  that  the  latter,  by  its  means,  maybe  im- 
proved and  illuftruted.    And  at  a  time  when  the 
3  French 
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French  Nation  is  about  to  confolidate  its  exiftence 
as  a  republic,  let  medicine,  reftored  to  its  native 
dignity,  commence  a  new  career,  which  may 
prove  both  rich  in  glory,  and  fruitful  in  benefits 
to  mankind. 
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NOTE  [A],  page  29- 

Upon  what  authority  M.  Cabanis  grounds  this  afllertion, 
îefpefting  Acron  and  Hippocrates,  it  appears  not  very 
eafy  to  determine.  All  the  wiiters,  whom  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  confulting,  agree  in  defcribing  Acron  of 
Agrigentum  as  having  flayed  the  plague,  not  at  Agrigen- 
ium,  but  at  Athens,  and  that,  not  by  blocking  up  parti- 
ticular  paflages  in  the  mountains,  but  by  caufing  piles  of 
wood  to  be  burnt  near  the  infeSed  perfons, — in  other 
words,  by  fumigations.  He  is  thus  mentioned  by  Plutarch, 
as  having  afforded  relief  to  numbers  during  the  Great  Athe- 
niaa  Plague:  "Ax^aivcx.  ySv  rov  targov  êv  'Aôoîvaiy  v'no  rov 
ju-ayav  Xojpiov  èv'Sox.if/.riUcci  XeVsffij  'jfî'Ç  xsXs'yovra  'K'«ç«k«ibv 
rois  voaâaiv  wvriGi  yàç  8>t  ôXr/ar.  De  Ifid.  et  Ojl)'.  Op. 
Torn.  Vil.  p.  .506.  (Ed.  Reiike);  and  in  a  fimilar  man- 
ner by  Paulus  ïEgineta  and  Aëtius,  in  the  following  paf- 
fages:  "  Pofro  fi  quifpiam  ingentem  lignorum  ftruem  ac- 
"  cenderit,  egregie  quidem  udum  a'era  in  calidum  et  ficcum 
"  poterit  convertere,  quemadmodum  et  Acronem  Agrigen- 

tinum  feciffe  perhibent."  P.  jEg  ineta  De  Re  Medica, 
lib.  II.  c.  34  (Interpr.  Torino).  "  Sed  et  rogo  ingenti  ex- 
"  trufto  et  intenfo,  a'e'rem  ad  caliditatem  ac  liccitatem 
"  tranfmutare  quis  poteft,  himiidum  et  frigidum  fa6lum; 
"  quemadmodum  Hippocratem  Athenis  feciife  dicunt. 
"  Itemque  Acronem  Agrigentinum."  Aetii  Tetrab.  Sec. 
S.  I.  C.  XCIV.  p.  -246.  (Ed.  Bafil.  1542.) 

D  d  2  What 
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What  feems  to  have  led  the  author  into  the  miftakCj  h 
the  relation  of  Plutarch  refpeéting  Empedocles,  the  cotem- 
poraiy  and  fellow  citizen  of  Acron,  who  is  defcribed  as 
having  freed  his  country  from  peftilence  by  means  iimilar 
to  thofe  mentioned  in  the  textj  that  is,  by  clofing  certain 
apertures  in  a  mountain,  through  which  the  Scirocco  blew 
upon  the  plain.  'O  Se  Çvaix.os  'Kixvc^oKXrit  opus  rivà,  Sfafffptaéya^ 
/3«çyv  xaî  votrwJm  xatà.  ruv  TraS/wv  tov  vÔtov  È/xirvisirav,  sfÀ,(pqci^aiSf' 
Xoiixov  s^o^cii  â>iK7^e7aat  rris  %ù>pocs.  De  Ciiriofitate.  Op. 
Tom.  VIII.  p.  47.  Vid.  et  lib.  Jdveifus  Colotem. 

With  pefpeft  to  Hippocrates,  we  lhall  afterwards  have 
occafion  to-  Ihew,  that  there  is  reafon  to  doubt  his  having. 
Been  at  Athena  during  the  time  of  the  Great  Plague.  Af 
all  events  the  authors  who  affirm  the  faft,  and  among  otheïs^ 
Aëtius,  as  we  have  feen  from  the  paffage  above  quoted,  de- 
fcribe  him  as  having  employed  the  fame  prcveative  as 
Acron. 


KOTE[B],  page  62. 

TiiE  tradition,  that  Acron  was  the  founder  of  the  Em- 
pirical Se6t  of  Phyfitians,  refts  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of 
Pliny,  M  ho,  in  defcribing  the  progrefs  of  medicine  obferves,^ 
*^  Alia  faftio,  ab  experimentis  fe  cognominans  Empiricen, 
"  cœpit  in  Sicilia,  Aerone  Agrigentino,  Empedoclis  phyfici 
^  auâoritate,  commendato."  liiji.  Nat.  lib.  29-  c.  i.  Th« 
beft  hiftorians,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  its  eftablilh- 
ment  bears  a  much  later  date,  and  that  Philinus  of  Gos,  a 
difciple  of  Herophilus,  who  flourilhed  about  the  CXXIIId. 
Olytnpiad,  was  the  real  foimder  of  the  feft.  The  author 
of  the  "  Introduction,"  inferted  among  Galen's  works,  in- 
inuates,  that  Philinus  was  indebted  to  Herophilus  for  the 
3  firft 
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^rft  hints  of  his  fyûem.  •  Tris  Se  è/ATrgiçixy/j-  Tr^oèiyrwsv  OiX/vor 

T«r  «(poçpcàr  X«/3cc/v  Traçà  'H£çoÇ)i'?vOu,  ou  Ka»  àxoyaT'wr  EysvETO. 
j/««og-.  Galen.  Op.  (F4.  Charter.)    Tom.  II.  p.  363. 

His  followers,  however,  defifing  to  give  to  their  doârines 
the  fanclion  of  antiquity,  afcribed  the/ii  to  Acron  of  Agri- 
gentum.  ©eXovteî  5è  à.'jta.^y^a.i^in  £Ct.vruv  rviv  âi^saiVj  'Ivx  v) 
Trqea^uré^x  rr^s  Xoyix^j,  "  Akçwv«  tov  '  * PiK.^xyxvr'ïvov  (pafft 
«ç|«ff3^«»  avT'fiv.  Ihid. — Of  the  latter  it  is  related  by 
Diogenes,  that  he  compofed  feveral  works  on  Medicine 
and  Dietetics  in  the  Doric  dialeft;  but  thefe  no  longer 
exift:  an4  with  refpe6l  to  his  opinions  on  medical  fubjeéls^ 
we  are  wholly  ignorant.  Perhaps,  as  has  been  conje6lured 
by  Sprengel,  he  was  diftinguiflied  chiefly  by  his  rejeâion 
of  theory,  and  by  his  contempt  for  the  myftical  dealings  of 
his  cotemporary  Empedocles,  and  thence  came  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  Empirics  of  fucceeding  ages,  as  the  firft  who 
had  introduced  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their  feft. 


NOTE  [C],  page  73, 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  Gymnaftic  S}ftem  of 
inedicine,  we  are  informed  by  Plato,  that  Ilerodicus  was 
led  to  conceive  the  firft  idea  of  it  from  the  benefit  w  hich  he 
experienced  in  his  own  cafe  from  the  ufe  of  exercife. 
^'  The  dietetic  part  of  medicine,"  he  fays,  "  had  been  ne- 
glefted  by  the  Afclepiades,  and,  indeed,  could  fcarcely  be 
faid  to  exift  before  the  time  of  Herodicus. — Herodicus, 
who  was  a  teacher  of  youth,  being  of  a  fickly  habit  of 
body,  combined  Gymnaftics  with  medicine,  and  haraffed, 
lirft,  himfelf,  and,  afterwards,  many  others,  by  the  immo- 
derate ufe  of  exercife."  "Ot»  rrï  Trui^ayaytK-^  twv  vaa-n- 
P  d  3  lAxruv, 
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ixoircov,  ro-iiXTi  rv  vsv  îarçixy?,  Traira  'AaxkiriTiscSxi  ook 
gj(,ç(ZvTo,  ?rçîv 'Hço5ix,ov  yevEffâ'a.J.    'Hço^ixof  yàç,  "TraiSoTçi'/Srf 

'H'çaîrov  |W,£V  fj:.dXt^x  kavrbv,    sTTeir   «âXbs  t'j-êçov  ■^a/v.Xaf. 

Plato.  De  Republica.  lib.  III.  Op.  (Ed.  Serran).  Tom. 
II.  p.  406. 

The  fame  author  expatiates  upon  the  dangers  and  inconr 
veniences  of  this  plan  of  treatment,  and,  in  another  pafr 
fage  of  his  Avorks,  fhev.s  to  what  an  abfurd  extreme  it  was 
often  carried  by  its  inventor,  lb  one  of  his  patients,  for 
example,  Herodicus  prefcribed  a  pedeftrian  excurfion  from 
Athens  to  Megara,  a  dillance  of  1 80  ftadia,  or  upwards  of 
20  Engliih  miles,  but  \A'ith  the  exprefs  injunétion,  that  when 
he  got  to  the  walls  of  Megara^  he  fhould  ftraightway  re- 
turn to  Athens!  Plato.  Phadr.  Op.  (Ed.  Serrai)). 
Tom.  III.  p.  227. 

NOTE  [D],  p.  83. 

Although  the  Author,  ifi  his  account  of  the  life  of 
Hippocrates,  has  by  no  means  adopted  all  the  narrations  of 
his  biographers,  yet  he  appears  to  have  admitted  feveral 
which  will  not  bear  a  ftrift  examination.  The  hiftory  of  the 
birth,  education,  and  travels,  of  Hippocrates,  is  tolerably 
correft  ;  but  all  the  other  particulars  mentioned  in  the  text 
are,  at  leaft,  very  queftionable.  As  neither  Hippocrates 
himfelf,  nor  the  cotemporary  w  riters,  nor  thofe  who  lived 
foon  after  his  time,  detail  the  actions  of  his  life,  little  is 
known  with  certainty  concerning  him.  To  the  narrative  of 
Soranus  no  credit  can  be  attached  ;  nor  ai-e  the  traditions 
handed  down  to  us  by  iElian  and  I)iogenes  Laertius  entitled 
to  greater  belief. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  the  cure  of  the  young  Perdiccas,  on  whidi  fo  much 
ftrefs  is  laid  in  the  text,  is  generally  fiippofed  to  be  ficti- 
tious, and  to  have  originated  from  the  report  of  a  fimilar 
cure,  faid  to  have  been  effefted  by  Erafiftratus.  The 
account  of  the  interview  between  Hippocrates  and  Demo- 
critus  is  not  fupported  by  any  fatisfaftory  evidence.  The 
ftory,  too,  of  Hippocrates  having  been  invited  to  Perfia  by 
Artaxerxes,  feems  equally  devoid  of  foundation  :  and,  not- 
withftanding  the  authorities  which  have  been  adduced  in 
proof  of  the  aflertion,  it  may  be  queftioned,  whether  Hip- 
pocrates ever  fignalized  himfelf  by  checking  the  progrefs 
of  the  plague  at  Athens.  Galen,  indeed,  agrees  fo  far  with 
Soranus,  in  his  account  of  the  plague  which  Hippocrates  is 
faid  to  have  Hopped  ;  but  the  filence  of  Thucydides  on  the 
fubjeâ  aflfprds  a  ftrong  prefumption,  that  this  relation,  alfo, 
is  entirely  fabulous.  "  II  y  a  plus  d'apparence,"  fays 
M.  Le  Clerc,  "  que  ce  que  difent  Aëtius  et  Galien,  ou 

l'auteur  du  livre  De  la  Theriaque,  eft  fuppofé,  et  qu'ils 
"  imputent  à  Hippocrate  ce  que  Plutarque  a  dit,  avec  plus 
"  de  vraifemblance,  d'  Acron,  qui  étoit  quelque  tems 

avant  Hippocrate.  S'il  y  a  eu  d'ailleurs  une  pefte  qui  foit 
"  venue  d' lllyrie,  c'eft  ce  que  nous  ne  favons  pas."  Hîf- 
toire  de  la  Médecine — p.  245,  Amft.  17 23, 

A  fimilar  opinion  is  exprefied  by  Dr.  Ackermann,  in  the 
excellent  account  which  he  has  given  of  Hippocrates'  life 
and  writings,  in  Fabric i us'  Bihliotheca  Graca.  "  Hinc, 
"  quam  fidem  mereantur,"  he  obferves  in  conclufion,  "  nar- 
"  rationes  de  honoribus  Hippocrati  Athenis  habitis,  de  eo 
"  Eleufiniis  Sacris  ab  Athenienfibus  initiato,  de  alimentis 

ipfi  pofterifque  fuis  in,Prytane  >  *  atis,  quoque  perfpicitur; 
"  ipfe  enim  Hippocrates,  in  libris  quos  ipfe  fcriplit,  nec 

inorberum,  quos  in  Attica  obfervaverit,  nec  Athenarum 
P  d  4  «  adeo 
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"  adeo  mentionem  facit."    Biblioth.  Grac.  (Ed.  Harles). 
Tom.  II.  p.  512. 

The  fame  intelligent  critic  has,  with  great  appearance  of 
reafon,  conjeftured,  that  thefe  fables  were  all  invented  after 
the  death  of  Hippocrates,  and  afcribed  to  him  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Dogmatic  Se6l,  of  which  he  was  regarded  as 
the  founder.  "  Haec  omnia  poft  obitum  Hippocratis  de- 
"  mum  excogitata  funt  a  medicis,  qui  Rationalem  Seclam, 
"  cujus  auctorem  Hippocratem  efl'e  putabant,  profiteban- 
"  tur,  quique  eo  majorem  glt>riam  fiiae  feftae  conciliari 
"  arbitrabantur,  quo  majore  gioriu  Hippocratem  floruifle, 
"  dum  viverct.  aliis  perfuadere  polîent.  Hanc  ob  caufam 
"  EpirtoliB,  quifi  Hippocrati  adfcribuntur,  in  primis  con^ 
fcriptae  effe  videutur,  in  quibus  quoque  de  Democritj 
famofa  curatione  ab  Abderilis  petita,  nec  non  de  Hip- 
"  pocn  ie  ad  Artaxerxen,  Perfarum  regem,  per  Hyftani- 
dem  Hellefponti  Praefe6tum,  vocato,  fed  Barbaris  operam 
"  pertinaciter  negante,  hiftoriae  et  complura  alia  hujus  ge» 
"  neris narrantur."    Jbid.p.  olQ, — 13. 

NOTE  [E],  page  87. 

Of  the  numerous  writings  attributed  to  Hippocrates, 
very  few  are  now  recognifed  as  genuine:  and  even  thefe 
have  not  been  tranlmjtted  to  us  free  from  interpolations 
and  other  changes  in  the  connection  and  arrangement  of  thé 
materials,  which  his  tranfcribers,  commentators,  a  id  foU 
lowers,  have,  from  various  motives,  been  induced  to  make. 
Such  of  them,  however,  as  are  leaft  disligured  by  thefe 
corruptioris,  are  diftinguiftied  by  a  remarkable  concifenefs, 
and,  as  it  were,  compreffion  of  ftyle,  which  at  times,  iur 
deed,  borders  upon  obfcuiity.  Up*  m  this  charaSleriftic, 
and  upon  his  ul'e  of  the  moft  common  and  familiar  terms, 

in 
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in  preference  to  far-fetched  expreffions,  the  moll  acute 
commentators  of  his  works^  and  efpeciaily  Galen,  who  frpin 
the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  t«ngiie,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  "oeen  very  com- 
petent to  the  talk  of  deciding  upon  tlieir  merits,  have  rellL'4 
tlie  proofs  of  their  authenticity. 

Of  the  works  regarded  as  fpurious,  feme  appear  to  have 
been  the  compofition  of  different  individuals  of  the  fame 
name,  either  anceftors  or  fucceffors  of  Hippocrates  the 
ion  of  Herdclides,  ai-.J  to  have  been  erroneouily  afciibed, 
from  the  ignorance  of  his  aimotators,  yr  the  vanity  of  his 
adherents,  to  one  and  the  fanje  individual.  Thus  tlic 
^reatifes  Tltpl  dyfj-uv,  and  Usol  aç&Ç(2v,  are  fuppofed  to  have 
fceen  written  by  Hippocrates,  the  fon  of  Gnofidicus,  ancl 
father  of  Heraclides;  while  Hippocrates  III.  and  IV^. 
grandfons  of  Hippocrates  1Ï.  are  the  reputed  authors  of  fc- 
veral  of  the  Books  of  Epidémies,  &c.  Tlse  reft,  from  th« 
ftyle  in  which  tliey  are  viritten,  from  the  mention  of  opi- 
nions which  were  not  current  in  Hippocrates'  time,  or  of. 
fafts  and  -difcoveries  m  hich  bear  a  much  later  date,  are  all 
fejected  as  fuppofititleu.s. 

I  lliall,  in  this  placfe,  content  myfelf  with  mentioning 
briefly  the  works  generally  efteemed  original,  and  thofe 
which  M.  Cabanis  has  given  as  fuch,  but  which  there  is 
rcafon  to  believe  to  be  fpurious.  In  this  account  I  fliall 
principally  follow  Ackermann,  to  whofe  learned  critiqué  _ 
the  reader  is  referred  for  more  ample  details. 

1 .  The  Firft  and  Third  Books  of  Epidemics  are  univerfally 

acknowledged  as  the  compofition  of  Hippocrates. 

2.  The  Book  on  Prognojiics  has  all  the  charafters  of  aii- 

thenticitj',  , 

3.  The  Firft  and  Second  Books  of  Predictions  are  al fo 

by  Hippocrates,  but  with  the  iaterpulutions  of  others. 

4.  The  Books  of  Aphorifms, 

5.  The 
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,'),.  The  Treatife  On  the  Diet  in  Acute  Difeafes, 
6,,  The  EOl'ay  On  Air,  Waters,  and  Soils,  and 
7.  The  Treatife  On  the  Wounds  of  the  Head,  are  allowed 
to  be  genuine. 

On  the  contrary  ,  among  the  works  particularized  by  M. 
Cabanis,  the  Anr.tomical  trcatiles,  the  remaining  Books  of 
Epidemics,  the  general  difcourfes  on  the  ftudy  of  medicine, 
and  the  Letters,  are  accounted  fuppofititious.  Tî>8  Treatife 
Ilffi  xs'oJ/iiJ,  which  is  praifed  in  a  fubfeqiîent  part  of  the 
work  for  its  accuracy,  is  mentioned  «leither  by  Erotianus 
nor  Galen.  Befides,  it  takes  notice  of  the  difcovery  of  the 
'ialves  of  the  heart,  which  is  univerfally  attributed  to  Erafif- 
tvatus. — ^I'he  Effay  Ilsç»  àçyjkms  'trir^iyiris  is  mentioned  by 
Erotianus,  but  pafied  over  in  lilence  by  Galen,  and  by  the 
generality  of  critics  is  regarded  as  fpurious.  Haîler,  in- 
deed, has  fhcwn,  that  it  was  not  writtea  till  after  the  time 
of  Ariftotle.  The  EiTay  risçi  te^vo^s-,  which  is  alfo  com- 
mended by  oar  Author,  is  noticed  by  Erotianus,  and  afcribed 
by  Sitid,as  to  Hippocrates,  the  fon  of  Gnofidicus,  but  is  not 
reputed  original.  Laftly,  the  Letters  of  Hippocrates,  as 
we  have  aheady  obferved,  are  all  believed  to  be  fictitious. 
"  De  Epiîlolis  Hippocratis  quod  ex  me  quaefis,"  fays  Sca- 
"  liger  in  a  letter  to  V  orftius,  "  antiquas  eas  effe  fcio,  ut  De- 
"  inocriti,  Solouis,  Pittaci  Mitilenaii,  quce  apud  Laertium 

leguntur.  Sed  quia  omnes  illas,  quae  illis  philofophis  a 
"  Laertio  attribuuntur,  muitis  argumentis  confieras  a  Grae- 
"  cis,  quibus  nunquam  mentiendi  voluntas  aut  facultas  de- 

fuit,  jHobaie  poffum;  ideo  cur  et  de  his  Hippocratis 
"  diibitem  juftifthna  caufa  eft.  Et  certe,  û  animî  nervos 
"  inteuc'.ere  veiim,  facile  non  effe  Hippocratis  vincam.. 

Unicuiquc  judicium  fuum  reliuquimus;  tutius  tanien  eft  de 
"  eo  dubitare,  quod  facilius  eft  confutare,  quam  affcrere." 
JosEi-H.  tfcAL.  Epiji.  CCCVT.    Tlie  letter,  mentioned 
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àn  ihe  text,  in  whicli  Hippocrates  is  invited  by  the  Abde- 
rites  to  vilit  Democritus,  has  been  fliewn  by  Rcluud  to  b« 
the  compolition  of  Epictetus. 

NOTE  .[  F  ],  page  lOS. 

The  fiift  defcription  of  the  Small-pox  was  given,  not  by 
Ehazes,  but  by  Ahrmi,  an  Arabian  phylician,  the  cotempo- 
rarv  of  Pauius  iEgineta,  who  lived  nearly  300  years  before 
tlie  time  of  Hhazes.    His  work,  confifting  of  thirty  books, 
to  which  he  gave  ihe  name  of  Pandefts,  is  the  moft  ancient 
of  all  the  medical  writings  of  the  Arabians.    But  altkougU 
it  was  tranflated  into  Striae  by  o^ie  or  nîore  perfons,  it  is 
no  longer  in  exiltence.    Numerous  extvafts  IVom  it,  how- 
ever, have  been  preferved  by  Rha^es,  and,  among  others, 
his  defcription  of  the  fmiiil-pox,  m  inch  he  fuppofes  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  corrupt  ftate  of  the  fluids,  and  the  effervefcence 
of  the  blood  with  the  bile,  "  ex  malo  languine  aduilo  cum 
coiera."    His  prognofis  is  better  than  his  method  ox  cure, 
\v4iigh  .is  ieert  and  not  very  judicious.    In  the  commence- 
ment of  the  difeaie,  he   orders  the  patient  to  be  kept 
warm,  left  the  eruption  fiiould  be  repelled,  and  pt-efcribes 
the  ufe  of  demulcent  drinks  and  gargles.    When  the  erup- 
tion has  run  its  courfe,  he  gives  the  following  directions: 
"  Cum  lint  digeftae  (variote),  jaceat  patiens  fuper  farina 
rin,  et  fumigetur  cum  foliis  myrti  et  oUvarum,  et  delicca- 
Jitmtur.".  RiiAZES  Continent,  lib.  XXX,  (Ed.  Surian.) 
fol.  422.  Venet.  1542. 

NOTE  [G],  page  128. 

The  origin  of  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  notwithftanding  the 
.many  laborious  refearches  which  have  been  infiituted  with 

a  view 
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a  view  to  afcertain  it,  ftill  remains  involved  in  obfcurity. 
The  idea  moft  generally  received  in  this  country,  that  it  was 
brought  into  Europe  by  the  difcoverers  of  the  Nev/  World, 
is  far  from  being  proved  by  fatisfaftory  evidence,  though  it 
h-ds  been  adopted  by  fome  of  our  baft  and  moft  accurate 
hiftorians.  Sprengel,  in  the  Second  Volume  of  his  Hi/ton^ 
of  Medicine,  has  entered  into  an  examination  of  the  various 
ppinions  that  have  been  maintained  on  the  fubject,  and  endea- 
voured to  determine  their  refpeCtive  merits.  As  the  differ- 
tation  to  which  I  allude  gives  a  clear  and  diftinél  ftatement 
of  the  queftion,  and  is  much  more  complete,  than  any 
thing  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  furnifti,  I  fhall  here  give 
an  abftraci  of  it,  regretting,  that  my  limits  prevent  me  frorq 
tranflating  it  at  full  length. 

1.  The  affertion,  that  Siphylis  was  introduced  intp 
Europe,  from  America,  is  not  confirmed  by  competent 
tefiimony.  The  firft  writer  who  countenanced  this  opinion, 
appears  to  have  been  one  Leonard  Schmaufs,  a  phyfician  of 
Strafburg,  whofe  works  weie  publiflied  in  the  year  1518. 
His  evidence,  however,  cannot  be  confidered  as  by  any 
means  decifive  of  the  point  in  difpute,  fnice  his  proofs 
reft  chiefly  on  the  iikifory  notion,  that  in  thofe  countries, 
•where  endeniical  difoiders  prevail.  Nature  has  always  pro- 
vided the  means  of  tlieir  cure.  Thus,  the  Weft  Indies 
produce  the  Guaiac  ;  confequently,  the  Venereal  difeafe  muft 
have  originated  there.  The  fame  argument  is  ufed  by 
Guicciardini  and  numberlefs  other  authors.  Nor  can  much 
ftrei's  be  laid  on  tlie  appeals  to  the  teftimony  of  the  tlrft  difco- 
verers of  the  New  World,  as  from  the  narratives  of  the 
hiftorians  of  their  expeditions,  we  are  not  entitled  to  infer, 
that  the  Venereal  difeafe  was  known  to  the  Americans,  be- 
fore llu  ir  intercourfe  with  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  Only 
it  appcai'S,  that  in  foa:e  of  the  Weft  Indian  Illands,  there 
.,   ,  prevailed  » 
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prevailed  a  cfiforder,  termed  by  the  natives  Caracaracol,  re- 
fcmbling  the  itch,  and  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  great  acri- 
inony  of  the  fluids.  Gonçalo  Hernandez  de  Oviedo,  who 
had  been  Adelantado,  or  Governor^  in  Darien  and  St.  Do- 
mingo, affirms,  in  the  moft  pofitive  manner,  that  the  Ve- 
nereal difeafe  was  imported  from  America  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  by  them  communicated  to  the  Neapolitans,  at  the  time 
of  the  expedition  of  Gonçalvo  de  Cordova.  But  the  account 
given  us  of  the  chara6ler  of  Oviedo,  by  the  nioft  impartial 
and  authentic  hiltorians,  as  Herrera,  Feidinand  Colmnbus, 
Las  Cafas,  and  others,  naturally  leads  us  to  view  his  affevera- 
tions  with  miftruft.  Govefning  the  Americans,  whom  for- 
hme  had  fubjefted  to  his  power,  with  the  greateft  cruelty 
and  oppreiliofi,  he  endeavoured  to  exculpate  his  condu6l  by 
fljewing,  that  that  unhappy  people  deferved  no  better  treat- 
ment; and  he  left  no  means  untried  to  infpire  the  Empeior 
Charles  V.  with  the  behef,  that  the  Weft  Indians  were  the 
moft  viclou3  and  incorrigible  race  of  men,  and  oiight  to  be 
wholly  exterminated  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  later 
writers  on  the  fubjeft  feeni  to  have  borrowed  their  proofs 
from  the  above-mentioned  fources. 

2.  It  is  extremely  improbable,  that  the  Venereal  difeafe 
fliould  have  originated  among  a  people,  whofe  manners  were 
fo  fimple,  and  who  could  not,  without  great  ipjuftice,  be 
accufed  of  thofe  vices  which  are  introduced  only  by  luxury. 
That  a  peculiar  fpccies  of  leprefy  wa^s  prevalent  among 
them,  appears  from  the  teftimony  of  feveral  travellers  of 
findoubfed  veracity:  but  its  identity  with  fiphylis  is  by  no 
means  eftablillied.  It  is,  alio,  worthy  of  remark,  ihut,  in 
the  Iftand  of  Hifpaniola,  the  ancient  names  of  the  latter 
bore  no  refemblance  to  that  of  this  endemical  diforder,  the 
Caracaracol,  it  being  there  termed  Guaynaraf  Hipa,  Tay- 
ha^  or  Y^a, 

-     ,  _  Ç.  Towards 
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3.  Towards  {he  end  of  the  fifteenth  cehtury,  the  locaî 
fymptoms  of  fiphylis  appear  to  have  increafed  in  variety  aîid 
frequency,  in  proportion  as  leprou  s  affefitions  became  lefs 
common.  From  a  very  remarkable  paflage  in  Windeck's 
Chronicle,  it  may  be  inferred,  that,  fo  early  as  the  year 
1-114,  King  Ladiflaus  of  Naples  fell  a  viêtim  to  this  dif- 
oïder; 

4.  The  true  Venereal  difeafe,  however^  made  its  ap- 
pearance, in  the  fummer  of  the  year  1493,  almofl  at 
the  fame  time  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe., 
On  the  4th  of  March,  1493,  Columbus,  on  his  return 
from  his  firil  expedition,  landed  at  Lifbon.  On  the  13th 
of  the  fame  month  he  arrived  in  the  port  of  Palos,  and 
about  the  begimiing  of  April  he  reached  Se\llle.  Now, 
ia  the  con)mencement  of  the  fummer  of  1493,  ilie  Vene- 
real dileafe  had  already  fliewn  itftlf  in  Auvergne,  iil  Lom- 
bavdy  and  other  parts  of  Italy  :  and,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  fame  lunaiier,  it  was  obferved  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  in 
the  Dutchy  of  Brandenburg,  at  Brunfwiek,  and  at  Meck- 
lenburg. Tlius,  we  fee  how  little  confidence  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  accounts  of  its  introduftion  from  America  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  eonfequent  dilil'ufion  througli  Europe  ;  and 
how  conîradiétory  to  fa&  is  the  relation  of  Oviedo,  who 
affirms,  that  the  difeafe  was  firft  brought  into  Italy,  by 
Cordova's  fieet,  which  did  not  arrive  at  Meffina  till  the 
iJ4lh  of  May,  149.5.  The  troops  of  this  expedition  could 
»o  longer  have  any  communication  ^vith  Charles  the  Eighth's 
army  ;  aiid  yet  it  is  known,  that  ou  the  return  of  the  latter 
to  France,  the  Venereal  difeafe,  which  had  already  exifted 
for  about  tv/o  years,  extended  its  ravages  very  widely. 

5.  Nor  can  the  expuHion  of  the  Jews,  or  Marranos,  as 
they  were  called,  from  Spain,  afford  a  fatisfaftory  expla- 
nation of  the  fudden  and  extenfive  diffufion  of  iiphylis. 
About  the  year  148T,  a  number  of  thefe  unfortunate  men 

took 
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îook  refuge  in  Italy,  in  order  to  fave  themfelves  iVom  the 
implacable  fury  of  the  Inquifitioii,  whofe  rage  had  been 
exafperated  by  an  infurretlion  at  Saragoifa,  in  which  one  of 
the  Inquifitors  loft  his  life.    But  in  1492,  an  edict  was 
iffued,  at  the  inlligation  of  the  Grand  Inquifitor,  Torque- 
mada,  by  which  all  the  Jews  in  Spain  were  ordered  to  quit 
the  royal  dominions,  within  the  fpace  of  four  months,  and 
at  the  fame  time  prohibited  from  taking  any  money  or  other 
valuables  along  with  them.    In  confequence  of  this  decree, 
about  170,000  families,  or  800,000  perfons,  were  baniihed 
from  the  kingdom,  a  confiderable  number  of  whom  were 
conveyed,  at  the  public  expenfe,  from  Andaiufia,  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Africa,  France,  Italy,  and  Greece.  Of 
thefe,  many  contrived  to  gain  admittance  into  Rome,  where, 
notv\'ithftanding  the  urgent  reprefentations  of  the  Spanifli 
AmbafTador,  they  were  allowed  to  rema'in  after  receiving 
the  papal  abfolution.    In  the  month  of  July,  1493„  the 
plague  broke  forth  at  Rome,  and  is  faid  by  Infeffura  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  Jews.    They  were  alfo  accufed 
of  having  introduced  a  contagious  diforder,  which,  fome 
weeks  afterwards,  prevailed  at  Naples,  and  by  which  up- 
wards of  20,000  perfons  were  carried  off  in  the  city  of 
Naples  alone.    From  the  concurrent  teftlmony  of  different 
authors,  it  appears,  that  the  Marrams  were  much  given  to 
debauchery,  that  leprous  diforders  were  very  connnon  among 
them,  and  that  an  immenfe  number  of  them  died  «f  the 
plague  on  their  paffage  from  Spain  :  and  it  is  even  af- 
ferted  by  fome,  that  the  Venereal  difeafe  fnft  appeared 
among  them.    But  thefe  accufations  rnuft  be  in  part  ufcribed 
to  the  national  hatred  with  which  they  were  fo  long  pur- 
fued.    At  all  events,  there  is  no  certain  evidence  of  the 
diforder  having  thus  originated. 

6.  At  firft,  the  Venereal  difeafe  feems  to  have  been  very 
fimilar  in  its  nature  to  ieprofy  and  other  impetiginous  dif- 
orders. 
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Orders^  attacking  cliiefly  the  {km,  and  producing  mallgnani 
Icabious  eruptions.  Hence,  before  the  time  of  Leoni- 
cenus,  it  was  very  generally  believed  to  be  a  variety  of  ele- 
phautialis,  or  yaws,  and  was  called  Formica,  Morphea, 
^c.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  fiphylis 
loft  its  leprous  character  ;  the  fymptom  of  gonorrhœa  fu- 
pei  vened;  and  it  gradually  affumed  its  prefent  form. 

7.  That  the  difeafe  was  originally  of  a  peftilent  nature, 
and  attacked  à  far  greater  number  of  perfons,  than  could 
^vell  be  fuppofed  to  have  received  it  from  fmiple  infeftion, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  ideas  which  prevailed  with  refpe6l 
to  its  origin.  Thus,  it  was  attributed  to  the  malig- 
nant influence  of  the  liars,  particularly  of  Saturn,  the  De- 
vourer  of  children,  in  his  various  conjunctions  and  oppo- 
iitions.  Leonicenns  derives  it  from  the  general  inundations 
that  occurred  in  (he  years  1493  and  I  §28.  In  finè,  the 
fymptoms  of  fiphylis  w  ere  by  many  fuppofed  to  proceed, 
from  acrimonies  of  the  fluids,  the  depofltion  of  a  biliou» 
matter  in  particular  parts  of  the  body,  Scc. 

8.  Thefe  ideas  ferved  to  fuggefl:  the  method  of  cure.  At 
tirft,  correftives  of  the  blood,  évacuant  njedicines,  vene- 
feftion,  and  other  flmilaf  means,  were  employed.  So  early 
as  the  year  1497,  mercury  was  exhibited  externally  in 
fiphylis,  but  was  not  very  freely  ufed.  About  the  year 
ijî7,  guaiac  was  recommended  as  a  fpecific  for  this  dif- 
order,  and  fiipplanted  the  iife  of  mercury,  till  Paracelfus 
again  introduced  the  latter,  and  demonflirated  its  fuperior 
eSieacy.  Sprengel  Gefchichte  der  Arzneykunde  (2te 
Aufg.)  II  Th.  p.  646—662. 

NOTE  [H],  page  130. 

It  feems  a  remarkable  circumftance,  that,  although  the 
furgeons,  here  defignated  by  the  title  of  the  J'oiir  Matters, 

had 
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had  acquired  great  repute  in  their  life-time,  and  had  com- 
pofed  conjointly  a  treatife  on  Surgery,  which  is  frequently 
cited  by  Chauliac  ;  yet  few  particulars  are  known  refpeêt- 
ing  them,  and  their  names  are  buried  in  oblivion.  The  fol- 
lowing relation  is  extracted  from  the  Index  Funereiis  Chi- 
rurgoruin  Parifienfiitm  by  M.  de  Vaux.  • 

"  Eodem  tempore  (circa  annum  J  310)  flqrebant  Pari- 
fiis  quatuor  inlignes  Chirurgi,  fub  eodem  tefto  folitarie 
degentes,  et  a  contemporaneis  fcriptoribus  fub  nomine 
"  Quatuor  Magiftrorum  defignati  ;  fed  eorum  nomina  ad 
"  nes  ufque  non  pervenerunt." 

"  Scitur  tantumniodo,  veteri  traditione,  viros  fuiffe  doc- 
"  trina  et  pietate  fpefitabiles,  qui  fefe  invicem,  merœ  fub 
^'  charitatis  vinculo,  pauperum  vulnératoriim  et  infirmorum 
"  chirurgicae  tra6tationi  alligaverant,  et  de  univerfa  chi- 
"  rurgia  traâatum  fecundum  Empiricam  methodum  con- 
"  junftim  fcripferant,  a  Chauliaco  laudatum,  cujus  manu- 
"  fcriptum  exemplar,  fed  valde  lacerum,  et  tineis  pene 
exefum,  paucis  abhinc  annis  in  Bibliotheca  Regiae  Na- 
varrae  vifebatur." 

As  the  work  of  Guy  de  Chauliac  is  fcarce,  and,  I  believe, 
little  known  in  this  country,  I  ftiall  fubjoin  the  accouHt 
which  he  gives  of  the  principal  fefts  of  furgeons  in  his  time, 
as  quoted  by  Quefnay. 

"  La  premiere  Sefte  fut  de  quatre  Maîtres,  de  Roger  et 

de  Roland,  qui  indiftérement  a  toutes  playes  et  apofihemes 

procuroient  fanie,  fuppuration  avec  leurs  bouillies  et 
"  paparots,  fe  fondant  fur  cela  du  cinquième  des  aphorifmes. 

Les  laxes  font  bons,  et  les  crus  mauvais" 

"  La  féconde  fut  de  Brunus  et  de  Theodoric,  qui  indif- 
^'  férement  defféchoient  toutes  playes  avec  du  vin  feul,  fe 

fondant  fur  cela  du  quatrième  de  la  Thérapeutique  ;  Le 
ff  fee  approche  plus  dn  fain,  I  humide  du  non  fain" 

E  e  La 
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"  La  Iroifieme  Secte  fut  de  Guillaume  de  Salicet,  et  de 
"  Lanfi  anc,  qui  voulant  tenir  le  milieu  entre  eux,  y  procu- 
*'  roient  ou  panfoient  toute  playes  avec  onguent,  et  emplâtres 
*'  douces,  fe  fondant  fur  cela  du  quatorzième  de  la  Théra- 
"  peutique  ;  que  la  curation  a  un  moym  qui  foit  traitée 
"  fans  fraude  et  fans  doulettr." 

"  La  quatrième  Se6te  eft  de  tous  les  Gend'armes,  ou 
"  Chevaliers  Teutoniques,  et  autres  fuivans  la  guerre  ;  lef- 
"  quels  avec  conjurations  et  breuvages,  choux,  huile,  laine> 
"  panfent  toutes  playes,  fe  foudant  fur  cela;  que  Dieu  a  mis 
*'  fa  vertu  aux  paroles,  aux  prières,  et  aux  herbes."  See 
Recherches  fur  l'Origine  et  fur  les  P7'ogrês  de  la  Chirurgie 
fn  France,  p.  60-3,  4to. — Paris,  1744. 

NOTE  [I],  page  176, 

Although  I  am  very  ready  to  admit,  that  Hobbes^ 
Locke,  and  Condillac,  may,  in  certain  points  of  view,  be 
regarded  as  fuccefsful  followers  of  the  Induftive  path  of 
refearch,  it  appears  to  me  doubtful  how  far  the  unqualilied 
aflertion,  that  they  have  all     improved  upon  the  views  of 
Bacon,"  is  confiftent  with  the  truth.    Hobbes,  in  particular, 
who,  in  his  youth,  is  known  to  have  lived  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  Bacon,  was  fo  far  from  recommending  the  ex- 
perimental method  of  inveftigation,  which  the  latter  had  ftre- 
nuoufly  inculcated,  that,  whether  from  a  belief  of  its  in- 
adequacy to  the  end  propofed,  or  from  fome  more  ignoble 
motive,  he  ufed  no  fmall  pains  to  bring  it  into  difrepute, 
infinuating,  that  the  ftudy  of  the  fpontaneous  operations  of 
Nature  was  alone  fufficient  for  the  conftruftion  of  a  true 
fyftem  of  phyfics.    In  his  Dialogus  Phi/Jicus  de  Natura 
A'éris,  written  with  a  view  to  controve/t  Mr.  Boyle's  opi- 
nions refpe6ting  the  preffure  and  elafticity  of  the  atmof- 
phcre,  and  publifhed  in  the  year  I66I,  he  ridicules  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Society  for  their  attention  to  experi- 
ments, 
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ments,  and  affirms,  that  the  moft  illiterate  mechauics  were 
equally  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  philofophers,  and  that 
the  only  difference  between  the  two  was,  that  the  latter 
confeffed  their  ignorance,  but  the  former  \A  ould  not  con- 
fefs  theirs.  All  the  errors,  however,  into  which  they  had 
fallen,  are  difcovered  by  him  to  proceed  from  their  rejec- 
tion of  his  hypothefis  of  Circular  Motion  ;  "  fine  qua 
"  hypothefi,"  he  tells  them,  "  quantuscunque  labor,  ars, 
"  fumptus,  ad  rerum  naturalium  invifibile»  caufas  inveni- 
^  endas  adhibetur,  fruftra  erit."  p.  8.  In  another  part  of 
his  Dialogue,  he  triumphantly  afks  ;  "  Quorfum  tantus  ap- 
"  paratus  et  fumptus  Machinarum  faftu  difficilium,  ut  ea- 
"  tenus  tantum  prodiretis  quantum  Ante  prodierat  Hobbius? 
"  Cur  non  inde  potius  incepiftis  ubi  ille  defiit?  Cur  Princi- 

"  piis  ab  eo  pofitis  non  eftis  ufi?  Ad  caufas  autem 

propter  quas  prolicere  ne  paululum  quidem  potuiftis,  aec 
poteritis,  accedunt  etiam  aliai;  ut  odium  Hobbii,  quia 
nimium  libère  fcripferat  de  Academiis  veritatem.  Nam 
"  ex  eo  tempore  irati  phyfici  et  mathematici  veritatem  ab 
"  eo  venientem  non  recepturos  fe  palanj  profefli  funt.  ■  « 
Et  quod  pauciffimi  funt  eorum  qui  fcientias  profitentur, 
"  qui  veritates  difficiles  ab  aliis  quam  a  fe  inventas  effe^  uoa 
"  doleant."    p.  23. 

At  the  fame  time  I  am  aware,  that  many  paffages  may 
be  quoted  from  Hobbes'  works,  in  which  dofilrines  of  a  very 
different  tendency  are  maintained  and  exemplified.  But  it 
will  be  difficult  to  find  an  excufe  for  the  arrogance,  petu- 
lance, and  illiberality,  of  the  above  and  other  fimilar  re>- 
marks;  efpecially,  if  we  confider,  that  they  were  adduced 
fupport  of  a  vague  hypothefis,  which  was  in  contradiftion 
to  fafts,  and  which  had  been  already  difproved  by  the  moft 
ftriking  and  conclufive  experiments, — the  experiments  of 
Torricelli,  of  Pafcal,  and  of  Boyle  ! 
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KOTE  [  K  I  page  278. 

AS  affording  an  example  of  the  fiiccefsful  application  of 
the  Analytical  Method  to  the  ftudy  of  Medicine,  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Darwin's  account  of  the 
Difeafes  of  Affociation,  and  particularly  to  his  Theory  of 
Fever.  It  is  not  as  explaining  the  phenomena  of  the  febrile 
ftate  upon  any  particular  hypothefis,  that  this  theory  ought 
to  be  conlidered  ;  but  as  prefenting  a  clear  and  fyftematic  ex- 
pofition  of  the  principal  fymptomsj  in  which  their  develope- 
nient  is  traced,  and  their  mutual  connection  determined. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  it  bids  fair  to  become,  one  day,  the 
foundation  of  a  iyftem,  "  which,"  as  the  author  has  with 
juft  confidence  expreffed  himfelf,  "  may  not  moulder,  like 
"  the  fti"u£tures  already  erected,  into  the  fand  of  which 

they  were  compofed  ;  but  which  may  ftand  unimpaired, 
"  like  the  Newtonian  Phiiofophy,  a  rock  amid  the  wafte  of 
"  ages  !" — At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
his  explications  are  far  from  complete  ;  that  they  contain 
fome  inconlillencies,  and  may  admit  of  many  important 
çorre6tions  and  improvements.  But  abftraôting  from  thefe 
confiderations,  they  will  be  found,  I  bejieve,  to  exhibit  the 
moft  beautiful  fpecimen  of  iiiduciion  which  the  fcience  of 
medicine  can  boaft,  and  ought  cej  tainly  to  be  fufilicient  to 
refcue  the  fame  of  the  author  from  that  oblivion  whic^i  feems 
lo  threaten  his  other  theoretical  writings. 
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